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THERE is something strange in the unwearied constancy with 
which the church, in every age, has wrought at the great 
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problem of harmonising the Gospels. While no one Harmony 
‘ retains its hold upon the public mind for many generations, 
there is never wanting one or more possessing such an influ- 
ence. To each successive age the subject seems as fresh as 
ever; and to some of the best cultivated minds of each the 
theme is still attractive. A mere glance at the immense 
amount of mental labour thus expended, not only by the 
Tatians and Augustines, the Calvins and Osianders, the Chem- 
nitzes and Lightfoots, the Macknights and Newcomes, but by 
multitudes of later or lesser lights in harmonistic learning, is 
sufficient to make two impressions, which, at first sight, may 
seem contradictory, but which are really two aspects of the 
same thing. One is the grand and comforting impression of 
the church's strong faith in the absolute consistency of these 
divine records. The other is the less agreeable impression of 
continued failure in one specific object usually aimed at, 
namely, the reduction of these four books to a single narra- 
tive, with any thing like certainty as to the precise order of 
minute details. The fact of failure is apparent from the end- 
less diversity of the results, all reached secwndum artem, and 
all held with equal confidence. Nothing of the same kind 
can‘exceed the complacency with which each harmonist re- 
gards his own arrangement as the true one, even when it 
differs by a year, or two years, from the corresponding dicta 
of his predecessor. The reason why this vast disparity and 
endless contradiction need not shake the faith or trouble the 
composure of the mere reader or spectator, is, that he can 
often see, from his position as such, what the harmonists 
themselves are blind to, namely, that one grand result of all 
their labours is, to make it highly probable, if not to prove, 
that these four books were never meant to be reduced to one, 
but to remain for ever side by side, as four great pictures of 
the same great object, by four heavenly artists, with some- 
thing of course common to them all, but with something pecu- 
liar to each, and no more admitting of amalgamation than so 
many literal paintings upon canvas can be made more perfect 
by being cut to pieces and then glued together. If the mere 
identity of subject and of ultimate design can never make this 
process rational in painting, no more can the same cause have 
that effect in history. Every complete intellectual product 
has its individuality, which dies by the intrusion of a foreign 
element, however homogeneous and congenial it may seem. 
Even the oldest garment may be spoiled by patching with the 
newest cloth. It is this that has made paraphrase, as usually 
understood, to the great majority of readers, an unsatisfying 
mode of exposition. 

But even in the case of two or more inspired writings, amal- 
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gamation is forbidden by a double law, intellectual and moral, 
as being inconsistent with the unity which is essential to the 
effect of every rational, coherent composition; and also with 
the paramount authority, which gave us these books just as 
they are, and chose to make them four, when it might as 
easily have made them one. This may be misconceived as an 
objection to all meddling with the text of Seripture in the way 
of illustration and interpretation; but the two things are en- 
tirely distinct. “Let every lawful process of investigation and 
of exhibition be applied to Scripture; but let the Scripture 
itself alone. Let the Gospels be compared and explained ad 
libitum; but let them not be displaced and supplanted by an- 
other. Let each produce exactly the impression which it is 
intended and adapted to produce, not only by its substance, 
but its form; not only by its detached contents, but by their 
combination. We may not be able to detect or analyse the 
specific operation of these causes; but all reason and analogy 
conspire to prove that they exist and act, and that their action 
must be interrupted and perverted by joining together that 
which God has put asunder. What then, it may be asked, is 
the use of all this harmonistic labour, from the second to the 
nineteenth century! We answer, Much every way; or rather, 
every way but one, and that the very one on which the heart 
of the harmonical interpreter is often set,—the undesirable, 
impracticable, and chimerical reduction of these four inesti- 
mable gems to one bright but artificial compound. The true 
use of Harmonies is threefold,—exegetical, historical, apologe- 
tical. By mere juxtaposition, if judicious, the Gospels may be 
made to throw light upon each other's obscure places. By 
combination, not mechanical but rational, not textual but in- 
terpretative, Harmonies put it in our power, not to grind, or 
melt, or boil four Gospels into one; but out of the four, kept 
apart, yet viewed together, to extract one history for ourselves. 
And lastly, by the endless demonstration of the possible solu- 
tions of apparent or alleged discrepancies, even where we may 
not be prepared to choose among them, they reduce the gene- 
ral charge of falsehood, or of contradiction, not only ad absur- 
dum, but to a palpable impossibility. How can four indepen- 
dent narratives be false or contradictory, whieh it is possible 
to reconcile on so many distinet hypotheses? The art of the 
most subtile infidelity consists in hiding this convineing argu- 
ment behind the alleged necessity of either giving a conclusive 
and exclusive answer to all captious eavils and apparent dis- 
agreements, or abandoning our faith in the history as a whole. 
This most important end of Gospel Harmonies has been accom- 
plished. It has been established beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that however the evangelists may differ, and however hard it 
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may be often to explain the difference, they never, in a single 
instance, contradict each other. This is a grand result, well 
worthy of the toil bestowed upon it by fathers, and reformers, 
and divines, for eighteen hundred years; while, on the other 
hand, the minute chronology which some of these have viewed 
as the great object to be aimed at, is as far from its complete 
solution now as in the days of Tatian or Augustine; so that 
the inquirer may still say to the most able harmonists, with 
one of Terence’s dramatic characters: Fecistis probe, incertior 
sum multo quam dudum! 

But why is this failure not to be regarded as a great loss 
and damage to the cause of truth? For the simple reason, to 
which many great men in this field of labour have been 
strangely blind, that EXACT CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER IS NOT 
ESSENTIAL TO THE TRUTH OF HISTORY. All history, indeed, as 
the science of events, and therefore implying change, must 
have a definite relation to time, and must, therefore, to a cer- 
tain extent, be chronological. But this extent is far less than 
is commonly supposed by such harmonists as Townsend, who 
appear to think the life of Christ worth nothing, till the abso- 
lute or relative chronology of every minute fact is settled, and 
the characteristics of the several evangelists confounded in one 
uninspired narrative, without defined character at all; or by 
such as Osiander, who chose rather to believe that some of 
Christ’s most unique acts were twice performed without the 
slightest difference of circumstances, than to admit that any 
one of the four evangelists had ever departed from the order of 
time. It is astonishing that an assumption so gratuitous, so 
groundless, so directly contradictory to ordinary usage, and to 
the general analogy of Scripture, should have been so obsti- 
nately cherished in relation to this matter, even by some who 
never thought of applying it to any other. No one can deny, 
that in the historical books of the Old Testament, events are 
often brought together on account of some affinity between 
them, or of their common relation to the author’s purpose, 
without detracting in the least from the historical character 
or credit of the record. If the books of Kings and Chronicles 
go through with one reign, and then back to the commence- 
ment of another partially contemporaneous, why may not the 
Gospels do the same? If the best biographers of Washington 
and Bonaparte can treat their private, military, and adminis- 
‘ trative history seriatim, or alternately, without inaccuracy or 
confusion; if Mr Prescott, in his “ Life of Philip the Second,” 
can deliberately and avowedly depart from the precise order 
of events, so far as to treat kindred portions of the history 
together, not only without damage, but with great advantage 
to his ultimate design; why may not the four evangelists have 
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followed the same method, so far as to have rendered the pre- 
cise determination of minute dates, and even the precise suc- 
cession of minute events, not only needless but impossible? 
If each of the four Gospels makes precisely the impression 
which its writer and the Holy Spirit had in view; if all the 
facts designed to be perpetuated are on record, and exactly in 
the shape and in the order predetermined by infallible autho- 
rity; if the great phases and conjunctures of the history suc- 
ceed each other in an order not to be mistaken; why should I 
care to know which of two parables was first uttered, or which 
of two miracles was first wrought? If their chronological re- 
lation is explicitly recorded, or distinctly ascertainable by in- 
ference and combination, so much the better; but such cases 
are not here in question. If it is not so recorded or so ascer- 
tainable, why should I ‘spend my life in reasoning or guessing 
to discover what, if known, however interesting or worth 
knowing it might be, would probably add nothing to the 
strength of my impressions or the clearness of my views, and 
what can certainly not be essential to the end for which the 
history was written, or it would have been written too? These 
views may no doubt be perverted and abused, to the exclusion 
of legitimate and even necessary efforts to discover what is 
really contained in the inspired record, although not exposed 
upon the surface; and the Gospel history abounds in such 
scarcely-hidden treasures, little suspected by the superficial or 
the supercilious reader. Between such investigation and the 
vain search for minutiz of time and order, which are neither 
needful nor attainable, it may be sometimes hard to draw the 
line; but that only makes it the more necessary that it should 
be drawn, and that no nuge@ difficiles should usurp the place of 
genuine interpretation. . 

These few considerations may suffice to show, that the fail- 
ure of harmonical interpretation to demonstrate the precise 
chronological succession of the detailed facts recorded in the 
Gospels, detracts nothing from their credit or historical trust- 
worthiness, nor from the value of the great negative conclusion, 
reached by these laborious inquirers, often as unconsciously 
and undesignedly as some of the old alchymists contributed to 
physical discoveries of later times, although they died without 
possession of their long sought elixir and philosopher's stone. 
As men of science now look back upon the toils and specula- 
tions of a Raymund Lull and a Paracelsus, so may the biblical 
interpreter look back upon the labours of that class of harmo- 
nists to whom we now refer, with gratitude for what they have 
accomplished in the vindication and elucidation of these pre- 
cious books, but with complete indifference to their specula- 
tions and their strifes about those minima ; of which it may be 
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said, in reference to the law that should control all criticism 
and interpretation, De minimis non curat lex. 

But besides these reasons for not overrating the importance 
of this favourite harmonic problem—the determination of the 
precise order in which every minute incident took place—there 
are positive objections of the gravest kind against the more 
presumptuous attempt to substitute a single compound narra- 
tive for the four distinct ones in the canon, not merely in the 
way of comment, but in that of reconstruction, —an error into 
which few harmonists of the higher rank have fallen, but which 
is nevertheless so common, that the arguments against it, 
though already hinted at, may not without some good effect 
be more distinctly stated. 

The first objection to this practice is, that it assumes some 
imperfection in the Word of God,—as if the work of revelation 
had been done only in part, and needed now to be completed, 
-—as if the four evangelists had only left materials in a crude 
state, to be afterwards digested and reduced to shape by hu- 
man skill and wisdom. This, though never openly avowed, 
and seldom consciously admitted, is really involved in every 
harmonistic scheme which undertakes to substitute a compo- 
site narrative of its own for the four canonical Gospels. By a 
composite narrative, we do not mean a paraphrase, exhibiting 
the substance of the four accounts in other language, but a 
combination of their very words into a new texture, different 
from any one of the Gospels, but purporting to contain them 
all. If this is not supposed to be a better and more perfect 
shape than that of the four Gospels, why attempt it? If intended 
merely to interpret or illustrate, why not do it by reference to 
the parallels, or by simple juxtaposition? Why such extreme 
care to retain the ipsissima verba of the sacred writers, and 
even to gather up the fragments wasted by this sacrilegious 
process, and preserve them in the margin? All this shows it 
to be, not interpretation, but reconstruction; not the elucida- 
tion of an old text, but the manufacture of a new one,—and as 
such, implying that the work of the evangelists is only half 
done, and requires to be finished, in order to accomplish its 
design. Besides the fallacy which lies at the foundation of 
this undertaking, in relation to what constitutes a true and 
perfect history, it tends necessarily to undermine the reader’s 
reverence and faith in the completeness of the record which 
‘ the Holy Ghost has given of the life of Christ. 

Again, as history, from its very nature, is eclectic ; and as 
every historian, inspired or uninspired, must choose his own 
materials ; and as every intelligent historian is guided in his 
choice by a regard to the object that he has in view; it follows 
of necessity that his omissions and exclusions are as much a 
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part of his design as his insertions, and that I have no more 
right to put in what he has left out than to erase what he has 
written; nay, that I cannot do so in the one case any more 
than in the other, without thwarting his purpose and disturb- 
ing the impression which his composition was intended to 
produce. And if this is a wrong to any book whatever,—if 
Boswell’s Johnson has been spoiled by Croker as an intellec- 
tual production, though enriched as a mere magazine of facts,* 
—how doubly inadmissible is such a course in reference to 
writings which are owned and really believed to be inspired, 
by the very men who thus presume to mangle them! For it 
is worthy of remark, that this mistaken theory and practice 
are confined almost exclusively to pious writers of the Ameri- 
can or English school. If Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
directed by the Holy Spirit, have selected each a certain 
number of particulars belonging to the life of Christ, arranged 
them in a certain order, and wrought them up into a certain 
shape, it must have been with a design to make a definite im- 
pression, perhaps inscrutable by any critical analysis, but not 
on that account less real, less important, or less sacred. And 
yet this impression must be greatly marred, if not destroyed, 
by the adoption of the current fallacy, that the four evange- 
lists were not inspired to write histories, but only to collect 
materials for Mr Townsend or for Dr Stroud, 

The last objection we shall make to this pernicious mode of 
fusing or amalgamating, under the pretence of harmonising, 
four complete productions, both divine and human, just as if 
they were mere fragments or bundles of anecdotes, is, that it 
hinders and embarrasses interpretation, by depriving the in- 
terpreter of that inestimable aid which he derives from a con- 
tinued context. A collection of inscriptions—such as that 
which the French Government has gathered from the grave- 
yards of Numidia and Mauritania, and is now publishing in 
lordly stylet—is harder to interpret, as a whole, than the 
hardest ancient book: the book of Proverbs is more puzzling 
than the book of Psalms; the Psalms more puzzling even 
than the Prophecies: and all for the same reason, though in 
different degrees,—that at least half the light which an inter- 
preter enjoys is shed directly or reflected from the context, 
and that this is reduced to a minus in the lyric, and to a mini- 
mum in the aphoristic and the lapidary style, It matters 


* The “ Quarterly Review” has very recently (Jan 1856) declared this work to 
be the hest edited in the language; which, so far as illustrations and additions are 
concerned, may be true, but not in reference to the treatment of the text, and of the 
composition as a whole. 3 d 

+ Inscriptions Romaines de 1]’Algérie, recueillies et publiées sous les auspices de 
S. Exc. M. Hippolyte Fortoul, Ministre de l’Instruction Publique et des Cultes. 
Par M. Léon Renier. Paris, 1855-56, folio. 
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little whether we can see the nexus in a chapter of John or 
not ; however incoherent it may seem, we know that it is just 
as he composed it, and we therefore look with some degree of 
confidence to the surroundings of a passage for assistance in 
deciphering its meaning. But we cannot feel such faith in 
the artificial context which the harmonist has thrust in, like 
a wooden leg, among the mangled limbs of the evangelists. 
He may have hit upon the true chronology, but he may not ; 
and if he has, it may be at the cost of the original connection, 
and of the associations in the writer's mind from which it 
sprang at first, and of which it is still the living intellectual 
expression. This loss can never be made good by any possible 
amount of chronological precision, even though it should ex- 
ceed that of an almanac. 

Before concluding these remarks, we wish to say a word 
upon an opposite extreme, which has sometimes been engen- 
dered by reaction from the one that we have just described. 
We mean the flippant and contemptuous ignoring of all har- 
monising methods, where there seems to be a discrepancy on 
the surface, and treating them not only as inadequate, and even 
silly, but as unmanly and dishonest. To those who are at all 
familiar with the history and literature of the subject, there is 
something quite amusing in the air with which some recent 
and by no means first-rate writers try to put out of existence, 
by a peevish exclamation or a wave of the hand, problems and 
methods of solution which have been deemed worthy of pro- 
found thought and laborious exertion, not merely now and 
then, or here and there, but by many of the great minds of 
the Christian church, in every country and in every age.* 
At all events, this habit of insisting upon cutting, and often 
with a dull knife, knots which so many strong and skilful 
fingers have been trying for ages to untie, ought to come, if it 
comes at all, from those who have acquired the right of speak- 
ing ex cathedra; and when urged by others, is as little entitled 
to consideration as the simple faith which it affects to pity, or 
the honest but mistaken means employed to gain an end which 
it dogmatically sets aside as wholly unattainable.+ 

Abjuring, as we do, both these extremes; believing that 
the Gospels can and must be harmonised, without destroying 
their unity and individuality; and knowing that the product 
of such studies includes wheat as well as chaff; we cheerfully 

* Such views are less surprising on the part of German sceptics, who have no 
experience in the practical comparison and estimate of evidence, than in American 
or English Christians who have ever heard a witness cross-examined, or a compli- 
cated case summed up. 

+ This fault is chargeable, in some degree, on Alford’s Greek Testament (vol. i. 
London, 1849), a useful addition to our English apparatus biblicus, though encum- 


bered with a vain parade of textual criticism, and often showing signs of ‘* cram- 
ming ’’ rather than digestion. 
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resume the account of contemporary harmonistic literature, 
which we began more than seven years ago. In the number 
of this journal for October 1848, besides stating in another 
form some of the same views which we have now presented, 
and enumerating several recent German publications on the 
Gospel history, we recommended Dr Robinson’s “ Harmony,” 
as, on the whole, the best with which we were acquainted, and 
at the same time, as the cheapest and most readily accessible 
to ministers and students in this country. Repeated re-exami- 
nations of the subject, and of many later works respecting it, 
have only deepened our conviction, that, for judgment, accu- 
racy, caution, and exemption from vagaries and extremes, this 
fruit of native scholarship is still unsurpassed by any rival, 
foreign or indigenous. We can say this in consistency with 
what we have already said as to the failure of all efforts to 
determine the minute chronology or d&xoAovdia of our Saviour’s 
life; because Dr Robinson's conclusions are collectively as pro- 
bable as any others; and because, apart from this vexed ques- 
tion, the merits of his work enable it to stand a comparison 
with any that have followed it, to some of which we now ask 
the attention of our readers. 

The works which we have chosen for this purpose may be 
said to represent four countries, two being natives of Germany, 
one of Holland, one of England, and two (by the same author) 
of America. One of the German works is by a writer who 
acquired considerable reputation more than twenty years ago, 
by a Latin treatise on the Chronology of Acts,* which was 
regarded as a sort of standard until superseded and eclipsed 
by Wieseler.t The peculiar feature of his synopsis is not the 
arrangement of the text, in which he follows Griesbach, but 
the exhibition, in a lower margin, of quotations, references, 
parallels, and traditional addenda, from the fathers of an 
older date than Irenzeus. This description will suffice to show, 
that the labours of the editor, however learned, and however 
valuable they may be, belong rather to patristic than to har- 
monistic literature. They may, and no doubt will, facilitate 
the task of the interpreter and critic, but can scarcely be ex- 
pected to throw much light on the points which are particu- 
larly interesting to the readers of a Harmony. The author, 
indeed, seems to have adopted this merely as a convenient 
vehicle for his collections from the early fathers, using Gries- 
bach’s well-known synoptical arrangement as a text, to which 
his own patristic parallels might be appended. He has pro- 


* De Temporum in Actis Apostolorum ratione scripsit Rudolphus Anger, Philos. 
D. AA. LL. M. in Academ. Lips. Privatim Docens. Lipsz, 1833. 8vo. 

+ Chronologie des Apostolischen Zeitalters bis zum Tode der Apostel Paulus und 
Petrus. Von Dr Karl Wieseler, Professor der Theologie in Géttingen. 1848. 8vo. 
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bably accomplished all that he designed, but can hardly be 
considered as having given a new impulse or advancement to 
' harmonical interpretation. 

The name of Tischendorf has been, for some years past, be- 
coming famous, not so much for great ability or general learn- 
ing, as for strenuous devotion to a single study, and an almost 
preternatural fertility and diligence in making books for its 
promotion. As a critical editor of the Greek Testament, 
and a personal explorer of manuscript treasures in the 
East and elsewhere, he is commonly allowed the first place in 
contemporary literature. Although still in the prime of life, 
he has already published more editions of the Greek text and 
its Latin versions than Erasmus, Beza, and the Stephenses 
together. That this is not a speculation or a drudgery, but 
a passion, may be seen from the unabated zeal with which he 
can rewrite and reprint the same text and prolegomena and 
annotations, under a dozen varied shapes, and sizes, and de- 
nominations. Of his textual labours we may take another 
opportunity to give a more particular account. At present 
we can only say, that the same one idea or ruling passion still 
inspires him in his Harmony or Synopsis, where a large space 
is allotted to another reproduction of his critical labours on 
the text of the four Gospels. The harmonical arrangement 
varies only in a slight degree from that of Dr Robinson ; and 
whether this be acquiescence or coincidence, it bears a very 
honourable and important testimony to the labours of his 
learned predecessor. The arrangement and typography of 
this Synopsis are, as might have been expected from the 
author's other publications, tasteful and attractive, but with- 
out the lavish ostentation which his own wealth or the pa- 
tronage of others has enabled him, in many cases, to indulge. 
The work before us, although neat, is wholly unpretending, 
and within the reach of any student,—all the contents, except 
the text and variations, being written in Latin. Beyond this, 
however, it would not be just to go, in making Tischendorf’s 
a an important contribution to the harmonising of the 

spels. 

Much more attention has been paid to the harmonical 
arrangement of the text by the American and English writers 
of a recent date. Both Dr Stroud and Mr Strong appear to 
have begun the work de novo, reconstructing the whole narra- 
tiye on principles and methods of their own. Dr Stroud, how- 
ever, goes much farther in the actual amalgamation of the 
Gospels into a new and compound narrative, which occupies 
the leading column of his splendid quarto from the press of 
Bagster. Besides this mixed text, he exhibits those from 
which it is compounded in parallel columns. The author is 
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an English physician, previously known, both at home and on 
the Continent, by a treatise on the “ Physical-Cause of the 
Death of Christ,” (London 1847.) This special and profes- 
sional inquiry seems to have directed his attention to harmo- 
nical studies. For unwearied industry and conscientious care, 
in the performance of his task, he is entitled to all praise, as 
well as for a large amount of useful information in his intro- 
duction. We are bound to add, however, that with all the 
advantage of a faultless typography and artistical arrange- 
ment of the page, the result is complicated and confusing, 
while the infinitesimal divisions and innumerable titles, far 
from aiding either eye or understanding, only serve to make 
confusion worse confounded. Besides these empirical objec- 
tions to the aggregate result, we are constrained to reiterate 
our strong dissent from the theory and practice of ignoring 
the four Gospels, as coherent and complete books, and treating 
them as bundles of materials for book-making. We have no 
doubt that, like multitudes of similar productions, Dr Stroud’s 
costly volume will do good, especially in wealthy circles, where 
a book less showy might not find access; but we cannot con- 
scientiously regard it as a sensible advance upon preceding 
Harmonies, and towards the ultimate solution of the great 
harmonic problem. : 
The Gospel Harmony of Mr Strong is now before the public 


in two shapes. The first, exhibiting the English text, arranged 
upon a new plan, with accompanying maps, notes, chronolo- 
gical tables, and illustrative engravings, is a large and elegant 
octavo volume. In addition to some new and independent 
views, affecting the adjustment of the narrative, this work 
has two distinctive features of a bold and somewhat novel 
kind. The first is a “free version,” or accompan ing para- 
(Pr 


phrase, “in a straight-forward and modern style eface, 
p- Vii.); the other an original translation of “ poetical strains,” 
especially citations from the Hebrew, into English blank verse, 
—(Preface, p. ix.) Of these we shall say nothing, but exhibit 
samples, taken almost ad aperturam libri. The dialogue be- 
tween our Saviour and the thief upon the cross is paraphrased 
as follows :— 


“Then looking toward Jesus, he fervently begged, ‘ Master, re- 
member me [by a participation in the reorganization of that period] 
when you return [after your resurrection] to establish your kingdom 
[by the resuscitation of saints and the renovation of Judaism!’ To 
this diffident appeal] Jesus blandly replied, ‘ Yes, I assure you, that 
[without waiting for any future development of my mediation] this 
very day you shall share with me the immortal bliss of Paradise [that 
portion of Hades (i.¢., the region of departed spirits beneath the earth) 
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assigned by the Jews to the pious.”]”—(Strong’s Harmony and Expo- 
sition, p. 360.) 


The prophecy of Micah, quoted by the chief priests and 
scribes, in Matt. ii. 6, is versified as follows :— 


‘* [Dark is the cloud impending o’er the land ; 
But gleams of happier times break through the gloom. ] 
Jehovah singles thee, O Bethlehem,— 
Ephrathah erst ; though small thy borders seem, 
Compared with many towns of Judah’s tribe, 
Yet large the honour destined thee among 
Its principalities—of ‘ thousands’ all. 
For out of thee will rise the heaven-sent Prince, 
A pastoral sway to bear o’er Israel’s fold.” —(P. 22.)* 


Of these “ poetical strains,” and this “straight-forward and 
modern style,” as well as of the costly plates and maps, the 
second or Greek Harmony is wholly destitute. The taste of 
some, however, will be apt to regard it as a much more elegant 
and scholar-like performance. While the useful part of the 
accompanying apparatus is retained, the book attracts the eye 
by its accurate and neat typography, its clear symmetrical 
arrangement, and the proof which it affords both of scholar- 
ship in general, and of learned labour spent upon this subject 
in particular. The departures from preceding Harmonies, in 
form and order, though apparently the fruit of independent 
speculation, and in some cases plausibly defended, are still 
subject to the general uncertainty which we have represented 
as involving the minute chronology of this whole matter. One 
of the most convenient appendages of Mr Strong’s harmonical 
arrangement, is the clear and simple exhibition, in the margin, 
of the textual changes which have been adopted (not suggested 
merely) by the latest critics. If we do not set as much store by 
the grammatical notes, it may be from a want of experience in the 
use to which they were particularly meant to be applied. To 
us, we frankly own, they seem precisely of the sort which tempts 
the wish that there were either more of them or none at all. 

But the grand peculiarity of Mr Strong’s Harmony, as such 
considered, and therefore found in both its forms, is yet to be 
described, and well deserves description for its novelty and 
ingenuity. Among the parallels, in every case where they 
occur, he chooses what he thinks the fullest narrative, and 
prints this in a large type, as the leading column. The other, 
or others, he displays beside it in a smaller letter. But what 
strikes us as a really original invention, is the introduction 
from the parallel columns into the main one, of such words 


* This is the result to which the fashionable mode of printing such quotations 
naturally tends, The next step, we suppose, will be to make them heen.” 
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or phrases as may serve to supplement it and complete it. 
This, which would otherwise be liable to all that we have said 
against the method of amalgamation, is redeemed from that 
reproach by printing these interpolations in a smaller type 
than the rest of the column, so that the eye can instantly de- 
tect them, and refer them to their places in the other columns. 
We must confess that we were greatly taken with these neat 
contrivances at first sight, and regarded them as sensible 
improvements in the method of exhibiting harmonical results, 
and in the means of promoting harmonical study. Closer 
examination has made no‘change in our estimate of the talent 
for ingenious combination and arrangement which is here dis- 
played. We are constrained to say, however, that the more 
we have examined the result as embodied in this handsome 
volume, the more misgiving have we felt with respect to its 
expediency and usefulness. The process of selection and com- 
parison, here finished to the reader’s hand, is by far the most 
improving and delightful part of all such studies. Even the 
school- boy, who requires this degree of aid, must need a clavis 
to replace his lexicon; while students of a riper age must 
certainly lose much, both of pleasure and improvement, by 
having that done for them which they can do, and would do, 
and ought to do themselves. Another objection to the method 
is, that it destroys the prestige of integrity and unity belong- 
ing to the Gospels when presented side by side without admix- 
ture. There is something almost morally offensive in the sight 
of any human hand, however reverent or skilful, tampering 
with the text of these incomparable records, cutting them into 
shreds, or mutually patching them, as if by that means we 
could get a seamless fabric, woven from the top throughout. 
Especially is this impression made by occasional changes in 
the form of words and phrases thus transferred, in order to 
adjust the syntax; a necessity which, far from recommending 
the arrangement, is itself sufficient to condemn it, or at least 
to justify a strong predilection for the good old plan of simple 
tabular synopsis, which exhibits nothing but the matter to be 
harmonised, and leaves the reader to compare it and combine 
it at his own discretion. 

Very different from all these is the last book named at the 
beginning of this article. It is not so much a Harmony as a 
Harmonical Commentary on the Gospels. In its original form, 
it was a course of popular lectures on the difference and 
ment of the Gospels, delivered in Holland more than fifteen 
years ago, and subsequently published, as an antidote to 
Strauss’ Life of Jesus.* It was afterwards translated, with 


* Voorleezingen over de Verscheidenheid en de Overeenstemming der Vier Evan- 
gelién : door Mr Isaac da Costa, Eerste Deel, 1840. Tweede Deel, 1842, Leiden, 8vo 
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the author’s approbation, and with some modification of its 
. form and a new title, by Mr Scott. This elegant volume, 
from the press of Ballantyne in Ediaburgh, has been since put 
into circulation in America, at a very reasonable price, and is, 
we trust, already known to many of our readers. For the sake 
of such as have not met with it, however, we propose to give 
a more particular description than we could in a short notice 
on its first appearance.* Without repeating what we then 
said, that Da Costa is a Christian Jew, descended from one of 
the old Portuguese or Spanish families who fled from perse- 
cution to the Netherlands some centuries ago, and is equally 
esteemed by those who know him, for his genius, learning, 
and peculiarly unJewish piety, we shall simply say, by way of 
introduction to what follows, that this work shows so much 
modest independence and originality, with such familiar know- 
ledge of the oldest and the latest speculations, true and false, 
and the results of ancient and modern exegetical investiga- 
tions, that we know of no contemporary writer who seems to 
come so near the character described in Matt. xiii. 52,—a 
scribe discipled unto the kingdom of heaven, and, like a faith- 
ful householder, bringing forth out of his treasure things both 
new and old. 

The radical idea of the work before us is, that THE GOSPELS 
CAN BE HARMONISED ONLY BY DUE REGARD TO THEIR PECULI- 
ARITIES; a principle by which it is immediately distinguished 
from the English schemes of fusion or amalgamation. This 
primary or fundamental postulate is verified by separate de- 
scriptions of the Gospels, with their several characteristics, 
followed by mutual comparison or contrast, and the author's 
mode of solving alleged contradictions. 

The first Gospel he regards as the genuine work of Levi the 
publican, or Matthew the apostle, written — in Greek, 
and not in Hebrew, yet peculiarly oriental and Judaic in its 
character; recording few dates and few minute details, but 
abounding in quotations from the prophets, as proof of the 
Messiahship of Jesus; often combining homogeneous matters, 
without regard to mere chronology, as in the parables, the 
sermon on the mount, our Lord’s instructions to the twelve, 
and his predictions ; never naming the Samaritans ; peculiarly 
fond of the word rérs (then), and of generic plurals (as in 
speaking of the thief upon the cross); and with a strong dis- 
position to exhibit things in pairs or couples,—on which the 
author founds a new, but rather far-fetched explanation of the 
two blind men at Jericho, and the two demoniacs at Gadara, 
where Mark and Luke have only one. 


* See our number for January 1855, pp. 162, 163, where this and another of Da 
Costa’s works are briefly noticed, with a few facts of his history. 
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With respect to the second Gospel, the author's views are 
still both “ new and old.” He believes it to have been written ~ 
with a full knowledge of the first, and under Peter's influence, 
embodying many of his vivid recollections; so that words and 
acts which in the other Gospels are anonymous, are here 
ascribed to Peter, while his vain attempt to walk upon the 
water is omitted. Compared with Matthew's Gospel, this has 
fewer incidents but more minute details, as in the account of 
the transfiguration, and the miracle that followed. It omits. 
much that was particularly interesting to Jews,—the genealo- 
gies, some parables, the woes denounced upon the scribes and 
Pharisees, Jerusalem, Capernaum, and other cities; it explains 
peculiar Jewish terms and customs, such as “ corban,” and 
washing before meat;—all which show a primary reference to 
Gentile readers. As characteristics of the writer, he enumer- 
ates his fondness for the adverb siééws, and for Aramean or 
vernacular expressions (Talitha cumi, Ephphatha, Abba), always 
accompanied by a translation ; also his habit of precisely de- 
signating persons, (as in the case of Bartimzus, Abiathar, 
Levi, Boanerges, the father of Alexander and Rufus.) As 
examples of minuter strokes, not found in Matthew, he speci- 
fies the mention of the hired servants at the call of James and 
John; the crowd being so great that they could not eat; their 
toiling in rowing; Christ's inviting them to come and rest; the 
mention of the stone at the sepulehre as great; his looking 
round with anger, and in general, the frequent mention of our 
Saviour’s looks and gestures, most of which we know only 
through this Gospel. As minute peculiarities of diction, he 
refers to his habitual quotation of the very words spoken; his 
frequent transposition of the words used by Matthew, where 
the words themselves are just the same; and his fondness for 
the combination of a cognate verb and noun, (create and crea- 
tion, astonish and astonishment, blaspheme and blasphemy.) 
He accepts the old tradition, that the writer was named Mark, 
but denies that it was John Mark, on the somewhat unsub- 
stantial ground of a perceptible difference of eharacter; while, 
from the soldierly, laconic style, the precision and rapidity like 
Julius Cesar’s, the fondness for recording brief and peremp- 
tory orders, the obvious reference to Gentile readers, the occa- 
sional use of Latin words, and the allusion to mili 
especially the Roman watches of the night, he draws the sin- 
gular conclusion that the writer was a soldier, Peter's 
son in the faith (1 Peter v. 13), and therefore not improbably 
the same devout soldier who attended him from Joppa to the 
house of Cornelius in Oxesarea. As to the view of our Lord 


himself presented in this Gospel, Da Costa thinks, with many 
others, that it is pre-eminently that of his humanity, the Son 
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of man, while Matthew views him chiefly as the Son of Abra- 
ham and David, Luke and John as the Son of God. In re- 
cording the miracles, he dwells upon the instrumental or 
accompanying acts, the touch, the clay, the spittle, the sighing, 
&c., &c. As to the subject-matter of this Gospel, its chief 
peculiarity is, that it has so little that is really peculiar to it, 
the facts which it records, with few exceptions, being found in 
the other Gospels. 

The third Gospel he regards as the work of a Greek prose- 
lyte and a physician, as appears from his descriptions of dis- 
ease, and of our Saviour’s bloody sweat; not an eye-witness, 
but a regular historian, paying great attention to minute chro- 
nology, as in the case of Anna, and Atneas and others, the 
duration of whose sufferings is specified, the indication of 
Christ’s age, and of certain intervals occurring in his history ; 
often referring to contemporary persons and events (Herod, 
Archelaus, Antipas, Philip, Chuza, and Joanna, Pilate’s mas- 
sacre, the tower in Siloam); sometimes restoring the order of 
time, from which Matthew had departed for the purpose of his 
argument, as in the sermon on the mount, the Lord’s prayer, 
the parable of the mustard-seed and leaven, the prediction of 
the downfall of Jerusalem; though a Gentile, dwelling much 
upon the Jewish history and usages; often coinciding, both in 
sentiment and language, with Paul in his epistles; fond of ex- 
hibiting our Lord’s beneficence to publicans and sinners, to 
Samaritans and Gentiles, to women and children; dwelling 
much on his devotional habits, and his unction with the Holy 
Ghost. Compared with Matthew, he exhibits many of the 
same facts, but with many differences, showing, however, an 
acquaintance with the older Gospel, and assuming the same 
knowledge in his readers. His relation to Mark is, according 
to Da Costa, that he often borrows the details from him, where 
he follows Matthew as to the main facts, evincing that he knew 
both, and derived from both precisely what was suited to his 
own specific purpose. 

Besides the great distinctive features of John’s Gospel, 
which are recognised by all, Da Costa points out his peculiar 
habit of interpolating parenthetical explanations in his narra- 
tive (“This he spake of his body,”"—‘“ This he spake of the 
Spirit,"—“ He knew what was in man,”—“ Jesus himself bap- 
tized not,”—“ This was that Mary,”—“ This was that Nico- 
demus,”— “This was that Caiaphas,”"—‘“This he spake 
signifying what death he should die,” &c.) ; his constant use 
of logical and not mere narrative connectives (therefore, for 
this cause, &c.); his selection of incidents intrinsically grand, 
or connected with our Lord’s discourses; the paucity but 
magnitude of miracles recorded ; his frequent mention of the 
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Father and the Paraclete; his disposition to record the 
speeches even of inferiors (John the Baptist, Nathanael, the 
Jews at Capernaum, the blind man and his parents, Thomas, 
Mary Magdalene) ; his peculiar use of the terms, ‘ Word,” 
“ Light,” “ Glory,” “ Truth,” “Son,” “‘ Lamb,” &c.; his atten- 
tion, at the same time, to minutiz (much grass,—much 
water,—other boats,—barley-loaves,—such and such a day, 
hour, year,—so much myrrh and aloes,—so many fishes) ; his 
careful record of the festivals which Christ attended; his 
quotation of prophecies not found in Matthew, among which 
are some by Christ himself. 

This, says our author, is a new but not “another gospel.” 
By a bold musical figure, he describes it as the bass of the 
quartette! As to the other books, John must have known 
them, and, indeed, he may be said to combine Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, Paul, and Peter all in one. He is at once prophetical, 
historical, doctrinal, and practical. He gives no list of the 
apostles, but he speaks of “ the twelve;” he gives no genealogy 
or record of Christ's birth and education, but he tells us that men 
called him “ Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph;” he repeats 
none of the parables recorded bythe others, but abounds in 
parabolic illustrations of the same kind (the good Shepherd, 
the lost sheep, the vine, the harvest); he records no case of 
dispossession, but he tells us of Christ’s saying, “* Now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out ;” he omits our Lord’s predic- 
tion of the downfall of Jerusalem, but records that of Caiaphas. 
He explains what Matthew, Mark, and Luke left unexplained, 
as when he tells us that Christ spake of his body, and accounts 
for the great concourse between Jerusalem and Bethany, by 
relating the raising of Lazarus, thus explaining Luke’s allu- 
sion to his mighty works, and Matthew's record of the ques- 
tion, Who is this? 

Among his singularities of language is the double Amen, 
found exclusively in John, which most regard asa real habit of 
our Lord, but Lightfoot as a mere repetition of the writer, and 
Da Costa, somewhat mystically, as the echo of Christ’s word 
in the soul of the beloved disciple. He describes, as the grand 
distinctive feature of this Gospel, its combination of extremes, 
of grandeur and minuteness, of the Jewish and the Christian, 
of divine and human. 

In determining the author, he adopts the old view, but pre- 
sented in a new light, that although he never names himself 
(for John here always means the Baptist), every reader feels 
that the mysterious, nameless figure which appears in the first 
chapter, passing from the oe of John to that of Christ,— 
who leaned upon his bosom at the supper, and followed him on 
his arrest,—who knew the high priest, and brought Peter into 
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his palace,—who stood beneath the cross, and was entrusted 
with the mother of his Lord,—who saw his side pierced, and ran 
’ before Peter to the sepulchre,—who first knew Jesus on the 
lake,—and of whom that mysterious rumour went abroad that 
he was not to die,—must be one of the twelve, must be one of 
the three; and as no one could be less like Peter, and as 
James died too soon to be the author of this Gospel, the 
unanimous tradition of the ancient church is true, that it was 
written, in his old age, by the last survivor of the twelve, John 
the son of Zebedee, the disciple whom Jesus loved and yet re- 
buked, the son of thunder, the perpetual associate of Peter in 
the Acts, and with him a pillar of the church at Jerusalem 
long after Paul’s conversion. 

After giving some account of the modern neological reaction 
against this Gospel, represented by the “ Probabilia” of Bret- 
schneider, and the counter-reaction in its favour, represented 
by Bretschneider’s recantation; and after showing how many 
of the traits peculiar to this one of the four Gospels may be 
also traced in the Epistles and Apocalypse, Da Costa takes the 
only miracle recorded by all four evangelists, the feeding of 
the five thousand, and employs it to illustrate their peculiari- 
ties. He then repeats this process on a larger scale, filling 
more than a hundred pages (of the English volume) with a 
thorough analytical comparison of our Saviour’s passion, as 
recorded in the different Gospels. This, though not so satis- 
factory to general readers, on account of its descending into 
such detail, is of the highest value to the critical inquirer; 
even its failures and its over-refinements being not only 
interesting but instructive. Into this, of course, we cannot 
enter further, as it does not admit of either abstract or 
abridgment, but must hasten to present some of the general 
conclusions which the author draws from these distinctions 
and comparisons. 

His grand result is, HARMONY NoT UNIsoNn,—perfect accord- 
ance in design and substance, with the utmost individuality of 
character and form. 

The author’s mind, prolific in analogies, exhausts itself in 
efforts to illustrate this idea, by architectural and musical 
comparisons, which, like most others, do not always run upon 
all-fours. Some of his distinctions, if not altogether just, are 
striking and suggestive; as that Matthew presents Christ as 
a king and prophet, Luke as a king and priest; Matthew 
Writes as a Jew for Jews, Mark as a Roman for Romans, Luke 
as a Greek for Greeks, John as a cosmopolite for Jews and 
Christians. 

The chronological relation of the Gospels is presented in a 
manner equally original, whatever may be thought of its ratio- 
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cination. He who writes always as a Jew, an eye-witness, an 
apostle, building on the Old Testament, combining things that 
are alike, and drawing gigantic outlines,—must be first in time. 
He who follows the first closely, often using the same words, 
but omitting, transposing, and particularly filling up the out- 
line with details—must be the second. He who takes outlines 
from the first, and details from the second, but enriches both 
with fresh additions, and professes to write #ns—must be 
third. He who repeats little from the other three, but is ever 
presupposing their existence, yet continually adding what is 
found in none of them—must be the fourth. This mutual 
relation he illustrates and confirms by Old Testament analo- 
gies, or rather by the uniform organic progress, which he thinks 
may be traced alike in nature, providence, and revelation. As 
the prophecies are, so to speak, evolved out of the Pentateuch 
and one another; as the New Testament thus grows out of 
the Old, and each successive part from that before it; so 
Matthew’s argument, though it maintains its place, gives birth 
to Mark’s description, and both to Luke’s history, and all to 
John’s Ysor0yvia,—the infancy, youth, manhood, and old age of 
one and the same revelation,—or, to change the figure, as our 
author sometimes does without sufficient notice, a quaternion 
of evangelists, the two apostles marching outside, to cover, as 
it were, the apostolicals, though clothed at the same time with 
the authority of Paul and Peter. Whatever may be thought 
of these particular distinctions and analogies, it must be owned 
that the ingenious author has established his right to ask the 
triumphant question at the close, Can all this be the work of 
chance or human contrivance ? 

In accordance with his fundamental principle, he holds that 
these four views of Christ were necessary to produce the requi- 
site effect; that none of them could have been spared; that 
though the inspiration of the authors was the same, their 
human gifts were different; that each Gospel is perfect in its 
kind, but not complete by itself, like the members of the body ; 
that each answers its own purpose, but not God’s, which re- 
quires and comprehends them all. If we had only Matthew's 
outline record of some facts, it would be perfect as an outline, 
yet not all we need. One side of a building may be perfect in 
design and execution; yet.it cannot be the whole, or any other 
side but itself. 

As to apparent or alleged discrepancies, our author holds 
that they are aggravated, not relieved, by fusion and assimila- 
tion; that the actual diversities are not to be ignored or even 
extenuated, but allowed to give the key (another musical 
allusion) to the entire harmony, so that the more differences 
we find, the more distinctly will the Gospels stand forth in 
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their individuality ; and yet these differences, far from being 
contradictions, will be found to be the necessary elements and 
indispensable conditions of the highest unity. However trans- 
cendental this may seem in form, we do believe that it embo- 
dies an intelligible and important truth, the same that was 
propounded at the outset of this abstract, as the radical idea 
of Da Costa’s work. 

We shall close our crude account of this extraordinary book 
with the author’s own summary harmonic rules, or rather 
pregnant statements of the consequences flowing from the pre- 
vious discussion. He concludes, then, that the earlier evan- 
gelists were well known to the later, and were used by them, 
but independently, or only in dependence on the Holy Ghost, 
whose will was not that they should use precisely the same 
matter, still less the same manner, but that each should choose 
from the common material, with a view to his own specific 
task and calling; that they consequently might, or rather 
must, differ widely in selection, arrangement, and expression. 
Matthew combines like with like; Mark frequently, by trans- 
position, makes it chronological ; Luke gives it a historical 
construction, to which John adheres, except for cause, in what 
is common to them both. As a general thing, Matthew 
abounds in topics and in words; Mark and Luke in more 
minute details; while John is full in both respects, yet different 
from all. In speaking of the same thing, Matthew sometimes 
has the plural,—Mark and Luke the singular; the former 
being more generic and collective in his thoughts and words, 
—the others more specific and individual. Even where John 
is like the others in his general mode or manner, as in local 
description or exact specifications of time and number, the 
details are for the most part peculiar to himself. In recording 
speeches, all convey the true sense; but Mark and Luke more 
generally give the precise words,—Matthew the substance, 
sometimes with ideas that were not expressed, though really 
implied,—and John with the echo or reflection of the language 
from his own soul. 

In giving an idea of Da Costa’s singular production, we 
have chosen to retain, as far as possible, his own arrangement 
and peculiar form, although the one is often desultory and the 
other odd. But the very fact that these peculiarities are so 
much out of keeping with the old-fashioned harmonistic 

.methods of the English school, may lead to wholesome action 
and reaction between systems so antipodal in form, though 
really concurring in the same essential views of inspiration, 
and of Christ himself. We should not have thought our 
author's speculations, striking and ingenious as they are, en- 
titled to be brought before our readers at such length, if they 
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were not imbued, and we may say instinct, with vital Chris- 
tianity, with clear and large views of the most important doe- 
trines, and with pure affections corresponding to them. 

In parting from the books which have detained us so long, 
it is pleasing to reflect that every one of them is likely to be 
useful, in its way, and to a certain class of readers. We are 
glad to think that Anger will lead some German students of 
the Gospels to compare them with the fathers of the first two 
centuries, not only for their own improvement, but for that of 
others, and not only in the way of illustration, but of critical 
authentication. We are glad that such a name as that of 
Tischendorf is here pledged to the possibility of harmonising 
all the Gospels, and not merely three of them, which is the 
maximum conceded by the modern German theory and prac- 
tice. We are also glad that a synopsis so coincident with 
that adopted by our own best harmonists, is thus put into 
German circulation with a needless but respectable endorse- 
ment. We are glad that many buyers of fine books in Eng- 
land will be led, perhaps insensibly, by Dr Stroud, to learn far 
more than they would otherwise have known about the life of 
Christ, not only in its outlines, but in its details. We rejoice 
that our Methodist brethren, of whom we are informed, though 
not by himself, that Mr Strong is one, have so intelligent and 
accurate a writer of their own on this important and delight- 
ful part of sacred learning. And lastly, we congratulate our- 
selves and others that such principles and sentiments as those 
of Da Costa—leaving out of view particular exceptions—are 
in active circulation through so wide a sphere, in Holland, 
Britain, and America. 

To ministers and students of our own church we recommend 
as helps in this most interesting study, the Greek text of 
Robinson, and Scott’s English version of Da Costa. We have 
not compared the same parts of the latter work in Dutch and 
English; but our strong impression is that the translation is 
a good one, and its beautiful typography is not the least of its 
attractions. We have only one defect, or rather one excess, 
to criticise, which might be deemed too small for notice, but for 
its doing great injustice to the author’s judgment and good 
taste, merely to gratify a freak of his translator. When we 
first cast our eye upon the English volume, we were struck 
with the multitude of saints scattered over the surface. Not 
knowing this to be a Low Dutch fashion, we regretted that 
the author, however great a stickler he might be for this 
saintly etiquette, had not sought or seized a dispensation 
from the rule, if only to save space and spare the reader's 
eyes. On coming to a sight of the original, we found, to our 
surprise and indignation, that this host of saints was intro- 
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duced by the translator, who might almost seem from this 
. Officious act to be a convert from dissent to churchmanship, 
as scarcely any other would have thought of overloading and 
defacing such a book in such a way, lest either of the four 
evangelists should once appear without a handle to his name ; 
although it might be hard to say why such a deprivation 
would be more unjust to them than to the saints of the Old 
Testament, to whom even Puseyites and Papists do not scruple 
to refer as plain Noah, Moses, David, and Elijah. Against 
this absurd exaggeration of a harmless though unmeaning 
practice, and especially this vast multiplication of words, 
without the addition of a single new idea, we appeal, not to 
Scripture or sectarian distinctions, but to taste and common 
sense. Many a reader, we have no doubt, though accustomed 
and attached to such formalities in other cases, will consider 
their use here a work of supererogation, and perhaps be ready 
to say,— 








Ts it a custom ?—Ay, marry, is it ; 
But to my mind, though I am native here, 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honoured in the breach than the observance.” 





Art. I1.—Guido and Julius; or, Sin and the Propitiation, exhi- 
bited in the true Consecration of the Sceptic. By FREDERICK 
Avcustus D. Tuotuck, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Halle. Translated from the German by 
JONATHAN EpWwarps RyLanD, with an Introductory Pre- 
face by JoHN Pre Smitu, D.D. Gould and Lincoln, Bos- 
ton, 1854. Pp. 238. 


TuIs book was published in Germany more than thirty years 
ago. The demand for five successive editions attests its merits 
and general popularity. The-present translation was published 
in England in 1836. It may occasion surprise to some, that 
the work is republished in this country at so late aday. But 
however desirable its appearance at an earlier period might 
have been, there was perhaps no time when this book would 
have attracted so large a number of readers as at the present. 
The literature of Germany and the United States have, espe- 
cially of late years, been brought into more intimate and plea- 
sant relations. And much of the theological literature im- 
ported from the Continent, that land of scholars, has become 
naturalised on our shores. The particular object the pious 
and learned author had in view in the preparation of this work, 
was to provide an antidote to the more subtle and fascinating 
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forms of scepticism. And for such a work, there was in Ger- 
many, especially in the earlier part of the present century, a 
loud and imperative demand. Infidelity, in its various forms, 
had spread like a blighting mildew over the German universi- 
ties and churches, and threatened, in the very cradle of the 
Reformation, the total extinction of evangelical truth. When 
Dr Tholuck was appointed to the chair of theology in Halle, 
vacated by the death of Dr Knapp, in 1826, Rationalism had 
an absolute sway in the university, and the amiable professor 
needed a military guard to defend himself and his dwelling 
from the attacks of fanatic students, embittered by the appoint- 
ment of an evangelical teacher. In an address delivered by 
our author before the theological school in Strasburg, in 1837, 
he observes, “ No one at this time doubts, that in the earl 

part of the century, Rationalism was the only religion of all the 
more cultivated classes of society. The most that can be ad- 
mitted is, that on the coast of the Eastern Sea, in Pomerania, 
or in the most remote parts of Prussia, there was yet here and 
there an orthodox pastor, and even these were expected soon 
to follow their more enlightened brethren! There was not 
even a contest with error; for such was the spirit of the times, 
so fearful and universal the spread of error, that there were 
scarcely any found who were able tc take up the gauntlet 
against the host of learned enemies of evangelical truth. What 
Jean Paul says in a somewhat earlier period, ‘There was at 
one time religion in war, but now, there is not even war in re- 
ligion,’ was literally true of the theological arena in the begin- 
ning of the present century.” He adds: “In the beginning 
of this century, it occurred at a celebrated German university, 
that the theological students, arranged in a formal procession, 
conveyed the sacred Scriptures to the grave, and in the spirit 
of contemptuous derision, pronounced over the Book of God a 
funeral oration!” In this degenerate age, the works of such 
men as Fichte and Spinoza were far more popular than the 
holy oracles of eternal truth. Among others, whose produc- 
tions have contributed to the great apostasy, were Eichhorn, 
Eck, Eckerman, Paulus, Schiller, Hartman, Géthe, Wegschei- 
der, Rohr, and even De Wette and Gesenius, as well as Hase, 
Vatke, and Strauss of Tiibingen. We do not mean to assert 
that all these had departed equally far from the standards of 
evangelical truth, but however widely they may have differed 
as to particular dogmas, they occupied essentially a common 
platform—they were of one mind in rejecting the fundamental 
characteristic principle of Christianity. They assumed and 
professed the principle, that the Christian religion must be 
construed liberally, and must be accommodated to the growing 
wants of the times; meaning, that every doctrine and precept 
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proclaimed by Christ, his prophets and apostles, must be 
. brought to the bar of their own constituted goddess of reason, 
and only such doctrines as sustained the ordeal of that tribu- 
nal were admitted to favour with the polished classes. This 
principle being once admitted, the legitimate results speedily 
appeared. For “can a bitter fountain issue sweet streams”? 
The plenary inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, miracles, pro- 
phecy, and all positive revelation, were first covertly, then 
openly denied. The Bible, as a consequence, was declared to 
be nothing more than a collection of mythological fables, 
family tales, national songs, hero stories, political schemes ; 
and at last, a sublime morality, a universal religion, pure 
Theism, which Jesus framed into an adaptation to all countries 
and all times. 

From this description of doctrinal corruption, it is easy to 
see the necessity of a suitable antidote,—and such an one is 
furnished in the excellent volume under review. Dr Tholuck 
is known as a man of very superior intellect, and of profound 
and varied learning. In his early history, he was drawn into 
the whirlpool of infidelity. He even went so far as to main- 
tuin in a public thesis the superiority of Mahometanism to 
Christianity. But through the influence of Dr Neander and 
a private friend, he was led to see his error, adopted evangeli- 
cal views, and became a subject of their saving power. The 
renewal of the heart, the infusion of a new and heavenly life, 
his humility, love, and earnest piety, now combined with a sound 
erudition, prepared him to occupy a most important and in- 
fluential position among the friends and advocates of evangeli- 
cal truth. Even his former errors, his acquaintance with infi- 
del sophistry and argument, could now be turned to good ac- 
count in combating error and vindicating truth. Asa student, 
he had listened to the lectures of orthodox and rationalistic 
professors, had mingled with students and scholars of every 
shade of sentiment, from the confiding, humble Christian to the 
impudent scoffer and bold blasphemer. But “ God makes the 
wrath of man to praise him,” and he often employs the very 
weapons of his enemies to discomfit and scatter them. This 
he did in the present instance. Our illustrious author had 
become thoroughly acquainted with the manceuvering and 
tactics of the enemy; and the weapons he had so skilfully em- 
ployed in the ignoble cause of infidelity, he now used with 
tremendous and glorious effect against the marshalled legions 
of the god of this world. 

For the American reader, it will be proper to notice briefly 
the particular circumstances which served as an occasion for 
the publication of this work. In the year 1832, Dr De Wette 
published a work in two volumes, with the title, “ Theodore ; 
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or, The Consecration of the Doubter,” [or Sceptic.] The ten- 
dency of this book may readily be conjectured, when it is known 
that the author deduces all religion from an innate propensity 
in the human mind, cherished and refined by reason and ex- 
perience; that he sees nothing supernatural in the mission of 
Moses, of the prophets, of Jesus of Nazareth, and of the apos- 
tles ; and that, quoting his own words, “the divine excellency 
of the Christian religion is especially conspicuous in this, that 
it directs men to seek their salvation within their own breasts, 
without any foreign aid whatsoever,” and that “ the soul op- 
pressed by a sense of its sins, ought to seek rest and peace 
only from its own powers.”* Dr Tholuck, detecting the ration- 
alistic character and injurious tendency of this book, and being 
painfully conscious of the wants of the age, prepared a work 
to meet these wants with the title, “ The Doctrine of Sin, and 
of the Propitiator; or, The True Consecration of the Doubter.” 
The method pursued by De Wette, to appease the conscience 
and silence the doubts of the sceptical student, was by con- 
ducting him into a refined but spurious philosophy, and by 
entirely ignoring a positive revelation and the distinctive cha- 
racter of evangelical religion,—a mystical Deism. Dr Tholuck 
takes the doubting, perplexed, and unhappy student by the 
hand, leads him step by step through the most profound in- 
vestigations, carefully removing every obstacle as he advances, 
and scattering to the winds the various refuges of lies in 
which the children of error in their mad infatuation seek to 
intrench themselves. Thus, with the torch of science in one 
hand, and the blazing light of revelation in the other, he con- 
ducts the bewildered and trembling sceptic to the glorious 
Source of truth and life. 

The work before us is divided into two parts. The first 
part treats on Sin, and the second on Propitiation. The author 
introduces to his readers two interesting youths, to whom he 
gives the names Guido and Julius. These, he tells us, grew 
up together as intimate companions, and enjoying favourable 
opportunities for mental culture, they pursued their studies 
with enthusiastic ardour. But alas for the times in which 
they lived! Education was rudely sundered from its proper 
and divinely constituted relation to religion ; and even religion 
itself either ignored or held up to reproach and derision. Still 
their case was not entirely hopeless. There yet remained 
some lingering rays of light to conduct them through the dark 
labyrinths of infidelity and error. But we will now allow the 
author himself to introduce his interesting youths, and in his 
own words. He proceeds :— 


* De Wette de Morte Expiatoria Jesu Christi, p. 94. 
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“ Guido and Julius, early in life, became friends from a congeniality 
of disposition. While other boys of their acquaintance were satisfied 
‘ with finishing their appointed tasks, and then gave themselves up to 
childish amusements, these two were simultaneously drawn by an irre- 
sistible impulse into the higher sphere of intellectual life. The noxious 
mists of earth were floating on the more delicate eye of their percep- 
tion, and allowed no view of the distant and the lofty, when the pure 
air of philosophy invited them to its unclouded hills. That mystic 
music of sentiment, which, issuing from the interior of each susceptible 
spirit, attracts it homewards, resounded in the secret recesses of their 
bosoms; and they followed the magic tones which called them to the 
depths of religion. The fine arts, also, whose brilliancy casts a tran- 
sient lustre over sober life, were not seldom the objects which they pur- 
sued even to exhaustion. One thing only they could not endure,—the 
common, the vulgar, the mean. Their noble minds were full of vital 
sparks, inviting as it were the electrical wand which would relieve 
them from their charge; but it came not. Within the precincts of 
their school was no Emmaus; no spring flowers flourished there, no 
groves of Academus. The new philosophy which they studied had 
established itself on the mouldering ruins of the ancient Stoa, and the 
deserted walks of the gardens of Epicurus. The director of the gym- 
nasium, an aged man, revered the pineal gland as the seat of the spirit; 
and had often indulged the speculation, whether the Creator, instead 
of a heart, should not have furnished man at his creation with a third 
hand, or a third foot. It was his office to teach religion. Most assid- 
uously he dragged a skeleton, his own workmanship, day after day, 
into his lecture-room, and shook the man of bones so often as to fill 
his pupils with dismay. Nor were the other masters of a better kind; 
philologers, who, in all their vocabularies, had not one word of life- 
giving power. The preachers of the town were part orthodox, part 
neological, but all lukewarm and devoid of energy. What they had 
of religion was nothing better than cold lava picked up at the foreign 
volcanoes.” 


From this extract the reader can form an idea of the cir- 
cumstances in which our noble youths found themselves whilst 
pursuing their academical studies. In early youth, they had 
been taught to reverence religion, and to regard its claims as 
paramount. But, like many others, they had not been fully 
brought under its life-giving and controlling influence. Still 
the truth, which, like a divine seed, had been scattered upon 
their hearts during a process of early training, however defec- 
tive may have been their religious education, was not altoge- 
ther dead and inoperative. They felt in their inmost spirits 
a want which no human philosophy, no acquaintance with 
science and literature, could satisfy; and though they loved to 
linger at the Castalian fount, they felt an intense longing to 
drink of— 


* Siloah’s brook, that flows 
Fast by the throne of God.” 
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But alas for their noble aspirations! They found themselves 
in a most uncongenial element. For not even their longing 
after the absolute and real was in the least countenanced. 
With a new philosophy there had also arisen a new theology, 
a theology not worthy of the name. All this was sad enough 
for Guido and Julius. And as might be expected, environed 
as they were with mountains of ice, the flame of their spirits 
was found to burn more faintly. But now and again the in- 
ward gathering new strength, spoke out in thunder tones, and 
burst the barriers of religious indifference, and of an undefined, 
half-conscious scepticism. In the breast of each arose the 
question in solemn earnestness—For what purpose have I been 
born? This question, it seemed to these noble-minded youths 
a crime to leave unanswered. Hence they gave themselves to 
reading and meditation. No one being at hand to direct them 
in their investigations, and finding in the books they read very 
much the same diversity as was found among their teachers 
and associates, their progress towards truth was slow and per- 
plexing. Time rolled on, and the period arrived when they 
were matured for the university; and here we have their men- 
tal posture and condition at this period of their history :— 


“They were enriched with solid acquirements, endowed with a 
sound, correct judgment; but had withal a sense of unhappiness and 
want, since they were neither able nor inclined to conceal from 
themselves that the longing for repose (that relic of the divine image 
in man) was still unsatisfied. With melancholy and deep sorrow they 
surveyed the past years of their life, and beheld the path strewed with 
crushed hopes and wishes, with errors and faults; they looked with 
secret agitation on the floods of tumultuous desires within their breasts, 
the cataracts of unbounded emotions,—their inward life without a goal, 
their resolutions but so many fleeting clouds, and their principles a 
mass of stationary cloud, under which the former were hurrying along. 
And yet, can there be a life without a centre ?—as little as a world 
without a God.” 


Next comes the parting scene, and it is so interesting and 
touching, that we feel constrained to give it to the reader in 
the very words of our author :— 


“ The time for their separation was now come. Guido was about to 
study theology at the university of X ; Julius to study Paley 
and history at Z——-. Affecting was the day of their farewell. It 
was a bright spring morning: the sun had already risen and shone 
unclouded in the blue expanse. The meadow in which they had their 
last interview, was the very spot on which, when only nine years old, 
they had prayed on their knees to God that he would make them truly 
pious. ‘ Now,’ said Julius, ‘who knows whether we shall not in this 
same meadow celebrate the answer to the prayer of our childhood?’ 
‘ Who knows?’ rejoined Guido, weeping ; ‘ with sorrowing eyes I look 
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forward to the future. Ah, Julius! already the lower region of our 
life’s Etna (childhood and youth) has been fruitful of sorrows; can we 
expect happier productions of the cold region of manhood and grey 
hairs? Scarcely will our much-agitated hearts have become tranquillised 
when old age will precipitate us into the crater!’ ‘I,’ answered Julius, 
‘I cannot doubt that what we are seeking we shall find, though for 
the present I see no outlet. Like you, I exclaim, Wanderer! whence? 
Wanderer! whither? I know not. But I behold the sky full of 
stars, and the human heart full of secret longings and anticipations, 
Then let us, here, in the presence of the Omniscient, make a covenant, 
that we will wrestle and strive till we have attained that peace for 
which our souls thirst ; that we will, faithfully and without wavering, 
follow the inward voice that continually,’in whispers or in louder 
accents, is calling us to the pursuit.’ With these words they embraced 
each other and departed. 

“Guido commenced his theological studies with great ardour. He 
attended partly neological, partly orthodox professors. In their lec- 
tures he first became acquainted with all the sceptical objections which 
modern times have raised against Christianity. He had formerly 
expended his energies on the different sciences, and from all had hoped 
to satisfy the longings of his heart; he now confined his attention, for 
the most part, to theology. Here he saw an immeasurable field open 
before him, and he wished, above all things, to obtain certainty respect- 
ing the truths of Christianity. None of his instructors satisfied him. 
Some spoke so coldly and profanely of the characters recorded in the 
New Testament, that he, though not a believer in its divine origin, 
perceived something greater and more noble in them than these men 
could discern.” 


It is pleasant to notice that our student still retained a 
measure of respect for the Word of God and the system of 
religion it reveals. He felt that the sacred volume was per- 
vaded by a mystic element, that it possessed a super-earthl 

character; and hence, though its claim to be an infallible, divine 
revelation could not be sustained, still its high moral character 
challenged a serious and earnest investigation. But to his 
extreme chagrin and disappointment, not one of his instructors 
approached in this spirit the book of God. Some, in the spirit 
of a semi-scepticism, made a half-hearted attempt to prove the 
truth of Christianity by an appeal to its outward, historical 
evidences; and this method they pursued with such admissions 
and modifications, that it carried with it but little force, and 
utterly failed to produce conviction. Other instructors grounded 
their whole system on the standards of the church, and sought 
to bear down every apparent contradiction and difficulty which 
presented itself to inquirers by demanding an unconditional 
submission of belief, and inviolable adherence to the letter. 


** Theology had now lost all its attractions for Guido. She seemed 
to him a rude barbarian, who, herself accustomed to a scanty diet, in- 
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vited guests from the classic soil of beautiful Hellas, for whom she 
was unable to provide suitable entertainment ; whilst she wielded her 
club in defiance against any who refused her the meed of hospitality. 
She appeared, still further, to betray her base origin and want of native 
dignity, when, with engaging airs and obsequious civility, she begged 
philosophy to allow her to retain a few strips of land from that terri- 


tory of which she had already been compelled to restore the finest parts 
to their rightful lord.” 


Guido now turned away from theology with disappointment 
and disgust, and sought relief in philosophy, which he regarded 
the queen of human knowledge. But he soon found himself 
involved in similar difficulties. For if the holy science of theo- 
logy must be degraded from her high position, could it be 
supposed that philosophy would escape the rude intermeddling 
of presumptuous men? In the reigning philosophy there was 
a hideous mixture of truth and error. In this miserable abor- 
tion, Pantheism and Fatalism were prominent characteristics. 
Our youth soon found himself on the tumultuous ocean, with- 
out chart or compass, not knowing in what moment his frail 
bark would be dashed to pieces. Having pushed his investi- 
gations into the remote regions of speculation, he found himself 
in the midst of a huge mass of errors and contradictions; and in 
the agony of his spirit he exclaimed, “ Is there truth? is there a 
God? What am I?! have I an immortal destiny?” But he 
continued to pursue his studies with the greatest diligence, 
without, however, obtaining rest for his dissatisfied and agitated 
spirit. From his friend Julius he had heard but seldom. 
The following we quote as the substance of his several letters. 
In his first letter he informs Guido, “ That he had commenced 
to read the Bible diligently; that he found it difficult to con- 
vince himself of its doctrines ; but that the study of history had 
proved to him the need of an expressly revealed religion, as 
well as the excellency of the Christian morals, as exemplified 
in men who had sought uniformly to regulate their lives by the 
Scriptures.” But suddenly, a year before he left the univer- 
sity, after a long silence, Guido received a letter from his 
friend, stating that he had undergone a great change, which he 
termed regeneration. The whole language and style of the letter 
were new. Several things appeared obscure to Guido; but as 
Julius had expressed himself with great interest and firm con- 
viction on several doctrines of the Christian faith, he com- 
municated frankly and in detail his own doubts and scruples ; 
not concealing at the same time his apprehensions that Julius, 
in a flight of enthusiasm, had united himself to a fancied god- 
dess, but in reality to a cloud ; a union which would probably 
end, like Ixion’s, in a progeny of chimeras. The next letter 
brought the unexpected news that Julius had devoted himself 
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to theology; but he assured Guido that he might dismiss his 
fears about chimeras, for his heart had now learnt, by experi- 
ence the most indubitable, what truth was. That strong de- 
sire for clear views which he had always been wont to feel, 
still continued, and prompted him to the study of theology. 
He now wished to know the results of his experience in their 
various connections and relations, and recommended his 
friend Guido to allow the inquiry respecting evil to take pre- 
cedence of his other studies; seriously assuring him that from 
this investigation a new light would speedily break forth, 
Guido was much affected; on the one hand, by the ardently 
joyful spirit combined with a firmly settled purpose of soul, of 
which every sentence in his friend’s letter gave evidence; on 
the other hand, by the hints which Julius had given of several 
Christian doctrines, which he had hitherto viewed in a totally 
different light. He himself had fallen of late into a com- 
fortless scepticism,—he had given up all hopes of finding the 
truth; and in this state had written to his friend, under great 
discomfort. 

Julius, in his answer to Guido, expresses the deepest sorrow 
in view of his extreme mental perplexity. Guido indicates a 
spirit almost bordering on despair, doubting whether there ex- 
ists what is termed truth. In this unhappy posture, his friend 


proceeds to impart, in a most loving and earnest spirit, such 
counsel and instruction as his peculiar circumstances so urgently 
demanded. After a suitable and touching introduction he 
proceeds thus :— 


“ What I lay down as the d0¢ wos rou orw, as the hinge of all human 
knowledge, is the Delphic inscription. Only the descent into the 
abyss of self-knowledge can render possible the heavenly ascent of 
divine knowledge; and no pretended wisdom is more to be rejected 
than that which puts out our eyes, so that we cannot look into the 
interior of our own being. When I say to you, ‘ Learn to know thy- 
self, I mean nothing else than to ask, What ovest thou?” 


Julius now proposes to Guido the grave and important 
question, Whence is evil? And after having stated the dif- 
ferent theories, and elaborately exposed those that are false, 
he says :— 

“Let others look for the root of evil wherever they please. For 
my part, as I have already shown, I can look for it only in the crea- 
ture himself. I can never suppose evil to be co-eternal with God, nor 
can I place it in God, as a self-consuming shadow. It is not original, 
nor is it a necessary defect ; it is a deprivation,—a contrariety. The 
Scriptures inform us that God made man upright;—that I believe. 
From light, only light will be produced ; and God is the Father of 
lights. —(James i. 17.) God, who is a law to himself, is also a law 
for all created intelligences. 
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‘Thus I believe that the Scriptures are the solution of the greatest 
problem in the universe ; thus, I conceive, will you also recognise in 
the ‘ foolishness of God,’ more wisdom than in the whole Babel of 
human systems. I have spoken to you of that act of the first man, 
which casts its shadow over the remotest ages. And what is now our 
condition? Man is truly ‘the offspring of God ; but no sooner does 
he view-this aright, and look around, and within him, than all his 
glorying is at an end; he must throw himself in the dust, and lament 
that God’s image is so shamefully defaced The more man 
learns to trace the operations of the living God as a real personal 
agent, by marking the diversified experience of his own heart, the 
more indefatigably will he make out, in the apparently confused mass 
of this world’s events, the ‘ disjecta membra Poetae,’ and thus obtain 
more frequent glimpses of the divine harmony subsisting amidst all 
the mysteries of our existence. It belongs peculiarly to those master- 
strokes of the divine hand by which its skill is most clearly shown, 
that, in his plan of the universe, evil unfolds itself free and unhin- 
dered ; but no sooner has it revealed itself distinctly as evil, than it is 
obliged to enter the service of his wisdom, and to execute his will. 
Thus it is with the sinfulness of Adam. It appears in the whole race, 
since all are men; but ‘if by one man’s offence death reigned by one, 
how much more they which have received abundance of grace and of 
the gift of righteousness, shall reign by one, Jesus Christ.” 


Julius continues with the subject of sin, and maintains 
fully the ancient orthodox position, relative to its origin and 
propagation. He sees in Adam the proper representative of 
the race; and in his fall, the fall and consequent depravity of 
humanity as such. All Pelagianistic notions are earnestly 
discarded, and the race is contemplated.as in a guilty and 
hopeless condition. 

After the lapse of almost a quarter of a year, Julius re- 
ceived from Guido an answer to his earnest and affectionate 
letter. He commences thus :— 


“ Dear Jutius,—My soul is becoming calmer. A mild brightness 
begins to skirt the thunder-cloud, and the sound of the thunder is 
more distant. ‘Suns beyond suns float in the farthest ether; their 
unknown radiance has been, for thousands of years, darting onwards 
to our little globe, and has not yet arrived ; but thou, O God, inex- 
pressibly great, art also inexpressibly near !’ 

‘* My soul is still too agitated ; my eyes too full of tears. Ina few 
words only will I unfold to you the history of my heart. 

“ Yes; now I know it. ‘Man can misapprehend, scorn, and retard 
the truth ; but circuitous and perverted as his course may be, he only 
wanders, and, in the midst of that course, still seeks and means to 
find it. He cannot do without it; and, when it appears to him, it is 
impossible that he should not do it reverence.’ But what wisdom 
is more foolish,—to imagine that, amidst a thousand systems devised by 
human folly, man may find truth during this hand-breadth of life, or © 
to resign himself to the total loss of it in magnanimous despair ? 
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“ Your letter, and the suggestions it contained for the guidance of 
my inquiries, have had a powerful effect on my mind; and though I 
bow reluctantly, still I bow. Do you wish for an image of my inward 
life? Receive it in the words of Schiller :— 


“* Und es wallet und siedet und brauset und zischt, 
Wie wenn Wasser mit Feuer sich mengt, 
Bis zum Himmel spritzet der dampfende Gischt" 
Und Fluth auf Fluth sich ohn’ Ende dringt. 
Und ein arm und glanzender Nacken wird bloss, 
Und er ist’s, und hoch in seiner Linken 
Schwingt er den Becher mit freudigem Winken.” 


ScHILLER’s DER TAUCHER.” 


* And it whirled, and it boiled, and it roared, and it hissed, 
As when water and fire contend; 
It sprinkled the skies with its scattering mist, 
And flood on flood crowded on without end. 


Now an arm, now & swan-like neck is bare; 


And—"tie he! in his left “oer holding up 
With a flourish of triumph the glittering cup.” 


Dwicur’s TRANSLATION, 


Guido was led to see, in the light of God’s Spirit, and in the 
blessed gospel, what he had never before seen, and what he 
had all along sought in science and philosophy. The gospel 
poured upon his spirit such a flood of light, that he saw with 
deep horror the fearful depravity of his heart, and became a 
humble, trembling criminal before his holy and righteous Judge. 


“ Henceforth,” he says, “I am no longer ashamed to claim 
brotherhood with ‘the publican,” who set little value on the 
pompous philosophy, the high-flown speculation which ha- 
rangued from the stage, and preferred the humiliating lessons 
taught by experience, in the dungeon and the mire. —(Jere- 
miah xxxviii.) ” 


** How gratefully the mind receives new lights, 
Emerging from the shades of prejudice, 
And casting old establishments aside !” * 


Guido being slain by the law, and condemned at the bar of 
his own conscience, and feeling himself bound by the fetters of 
sin and Satan, he earnestly called upon God from the depths 
of his misery, as the only one who could free him from wretched- 
ness and ruin. By divine grace he was enabled to believe on 
the despised Nazarene; and being justified by faith, he had 
peace with God. And having communicated to Julius the 
mental process through which he passed, his varied spiritual 
struggles and experience, and his subsequent peace and 
blessedness in a living union with the divine Redeemer, he pro- 
ceeds thus :— 


“ My beloved friend, I have now made you acquainted with the 
moulding of my soul. I hold ‘the cup high above the foaming flood,’ 


* Aristophanes, Nubes, v, 1381. 
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yet the billows still break over me. I think that you will already have 
learnt from my statements that the lofty spirit has been brought low, 
and the stony heart has been crushed. Yes, I can truly say, i am not 
great in my own eyes. I am the unworthiest of the children of men. 
With David I can say, ‘ Before I was afflicted, I went astray ; but now 
have I kept thy word.’ . . . . Sometimes, while I am sitting in silence. 
and bewailing that the wheat in myself and others is so much choked 
with weeds, a gentle voice whispers, ‘ God is thy friend!’ A blissful 
feeling then comes upon me, which I never felt before; I am often 
constrained to shed tears of joy, and seem as if I had already entered 
the mansions of the blessed. In my former repose there was an inter- 
nal disquietude; while now each painful feeling is soothed by the 
gentle gleams of tranquillity. My inward life resembles the close of a 
summer's day, when the sun is on the point of setting. .. . . Ah, my 
inexpressibly dear friend, would that I could see you again! then we 
might unite in joyful thanksgivings on that very spot where we pores 
happily together in our childhood. How wisely have you guided my 
wandering heart to the truth! How rich a blessing has it proved to 
me, that you first called my attention to sin, in order to gain from that 
point a comprehensive view of the whole gospel !” 


We have now given the reader some idea of the first part 
of our book. With much interest and deep solicitude, we 
have followed our youths through their various meanderings ; 
we have traced their keen mental struggles, and witnessed 


their ultimate and glorious triumph. Their spiritual history 
furnishes a new and very important testimony in favour of the 
despised doctrines of the cross. When the light of divine 
truth burst upon the spirits of our young heroes, whole 
systems of error instantly crumbled into dust. They were 
delivered from the fearful mazes of neological error, and con- 
ducted into the higher and purer regions of gospel truth and 
freedom. 

In the second part of the book we have a truly able and 
most interesting exhibition of the “ Propitiator.” This part 
consists of two letters ; the first is a reply from Julius to Guido, 
the one last noticed; and the other is the answer to Julius. 

Julius, in the commencement of his letter, gives free vent to 
a heart overflowing with pure affection and devout gratitude. 
He now sees in Guido a brother beloved, and at the same 
time a trophy of redeeming grace. The burden of his letter 
is a masterly vindication of all the great, cardinal doctrines 
of Christianity, against Rationalism, and every form of infidelity. 
His views on the origin of sin, the fall of man, the consequent 
depravity of our race, and the necessity of such a Mediator as 
the gospel reveals, together with his views on regeneration 
and a living union with Christ, are truly refreshing to the 
Christian heart. It is also gratifying to notice with what 
skill and consummate ability arguments from science and phi- 
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losophy are selected and employed against the most subtle 
and insinuating forms of error. Thus are infidels met on 
their own ground, and slain with their own weapons. 

In answer to the question, What is truth? he says, ** This 
single question reveals at once the extreme penury and the 
amazing wealth of man. I have repeated even to weariness 
and disgust, says the wise man of the north, that the philoso- 
phers and the Jews are in the same predicament ; neither of 
them know what reason or what law is, or for what purpose 
they are given; namely, for convincing of ignorance and sin, 
not for communicating grace and truth, which must be histori- 
cally revealed, and cannot be obtained by the exertion of man’s 
natural powers; which no man can work out for himself, or 
receive as his birth-right."* We note also with much interest 
how our earnest inquirers after truth regarded science and 
philosophy. In relation to these they were no fanatics. They 
properly regarded God as the fountain of al/ truth. All the 
light of philosophy, in its different branches, together with the 
light of science, as well as of the glorious doctrines of natural 
and revealed religion, emanates from the same great Sun, the 
central Luminary of the universe. Human learning, there- 
fore, they regarded as by no means opposed to Christianity, 
since the laws and principles of all science have their origin 
in God, who is himself the absolute truth. They held, more- 
over, that a superficial education, especially in the sphere of 
philosophy, was not desirable,—that every student should seek 
by all means to be thorough, to make himself master of the 
different sciences; and hence quote with approbation the 
words of the philosopher of Verulam,*+ “ It is an assured truth, 
and a conclusion of experience, that a little or a superficial 
knowledge of philosophy may incline a man to atheism ; but 
a farther proceeding therein doth bring the mind back again 
to religion.” Says Guido, “ You remember, Julius, with what 
deep emotion we read the noble expressions of the great 
Plutarch: ‘As the initiated at first assemble with tumult 
and noise, pushing against one another, but when the sacred 
rites are introduced and exhibited, attend with silent awe: 
thus also at first, around the gates of philosophy, you may 
witness a great tumult, forwardness, and talking, among those 
who are pushing rudely and violently; but whoever comes 
into the interior, and beholds an awful splendour like that of 


* So likewise speaks even Solger (‘ Philosophical Conversations ;’ Berlin, 1817, 
p. 240 :) “ Thus it is that reason, if left to itself, however perfect it may be, perceives 
the necessity only of that which, through the goodness of God, is revealed to us; and 
that the divine benignity reveals it to us asa living and present reality, the necessity 
of which reason acknowledges, while it is utterly beyond her .power to create that 
great reality.” 

+ Vide Bacon’s “ Advancement of Learning,” book i. p. 13, of Works, vol. ii., 
Montague’s edition. 
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a temple, assumes another deportment, is silent and trembles, 
and humbly and reverently follows reason as a god.”* This 
paragraph is quoted simply for illustration; for our regene- 
rated youths had no mind to deify mere science, however 
highly they valued it; but they loved to view it in its real 
character, and in its proper relation to the glorious science of 
divine revelation. 

The last letter, and which closes this deeply interesting 
volume, was written by Guido. It is full of most precious 
truths, which shme on every page like dazzling gems. To- 
wards its close he gives us a view of religion as it is actualised 
in social life. He now mingled with humble, and therefore 
loving, kindred spirits. He now understood, as he never did 
before, that beautiful article in the apostles’ creed, “ I believe 
in the communion of saints.” He not only realised that be- 
lievers are made partakers of Christ, and all his benefits, that 
they are animated by his life, but that Christians themselves, 
being pervaded by a common life,—the life of their glorious 
Head,—are members one of another. In his fellowship with 
Christian believers, he gives us the following account of family 
devotions. He speaks of the father of the family as a most 
venerable, patriarchal man, whose piety appeared unusually 
deep and elevating. He says,— 
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“ All the members of the family, and some of the neighbours, were 
assembled in a small room. First, a hymn was sung. Then the old 
man, with a dignified voice, read an awakening sermon from a Chris- 
tian magazine, without making any remarks of his own; for he was 
used to say, ‘ As long as we have the printed sermons of well-qualified 
instructors, the people need hear none but these: a prayer from a 
broken and contrite heart often goes deeper.’ Another hymn was theu 
sung, of which the last verses were,— 

“* Saviour! see this little band, 
Join’d in heart, and joined in hand, 
By the sufferings on the tree, 
Pledge their souls, their all to thee! 


Let our evening sacrifice, 

Blest with thy acceptance, rise ! 

Now renew thy last bequest— 

Peace—thy peace in every breast! * 
He concluded with a prayer. I could not have believed, Julius, that 
man could have so communed with God, as this aged disciple in his | 
devotions. His language indicated no enthusiasm, for the deepest 
humility marked every word. His soul appeared to be lost in abase- 
ment in the presence of the Most Holy.” 
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Guido concludes his letter with a most touching description 
of a Christian’s death. With this description our book closes. 
The object, no doubt, in introducing this dying scene, was to 


~, Plut. de Profectibus in Virtute, Op. Vuria,” tom. i. p. 140, ed, H. Steph. 
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give a faithful and striking exhibition of the power of religion 
at the close of life—its glorious triumph over death itself. 
With this view, the case was well selected. We will quote 
the dying Christian’s last words :— 


“¢QLord Jesus! O that I could now, from this cottage, tell the 
world how happy is he who departs in thy name. For all I praise 
thee!’ After a few moments’ silence, he again exclaimed, ‘I have 
overcome by the power of the Lamb!’ These were his last words.” 


We have thus endeavoured to notice a book of more than 
ordinary ‘ability and interest. And most sincerely would we 
advise the reader to procure the volume for himself, that he 
may have the pleasure and profit of reading it entire. We 
would suggest also that a mere reading of the book will not 
suffice—it calls for retrospection, for careful study. The au- 
thor, a man of profound and varied learning, is thoroughly 
versed in metaphysics, the ancient, the scholastic, and the 
modern; and into those of both the Oriental and the European 
schools he has plunged deeply. In the work before us, he 
frequently makes allusions to objects very much out of the 
range of ordinary literature, and draws from them illustrations 
singularly felicitous. Though the work is not large, it con- 
tains more solid and important matter than many similar pub- 
lications four times its size. 

We have in our possession data which authorise us to say, 
that Dr Tholuck’s book was not published in vain. Its influ- 
ence has been especially salutary among students in the differ- 
ent schools and universities on the Continent. And who can 
doubt that it is owing to its influence, in a good degree, that 
the tide of rationalism and infidelity, which threatened com- 
pletely to inundate Germany, has begun to roll back? May 
God make it still a further blessing. 

In the commencement of this article we gave a brief sketch 
of the fearful prevalence of error in Germany, especially in the 
early part of the present century. We would now present a 
more cheering picture of that land—the land of the blessed 
Reformation.* And we prefer quoting the following from the 
February number of the North British Review for 1854, as.a 
portraiture of the religious condition of Germany :— 


“The first pleasing symptom of the German Church is the very 
general and increasing cordial recognition of the principle, that faith 
is the first of Christian graces, and necessary to love and good works, 
—nay, what is for Germany much harder to pronounce, necessary to 
salvation. The so-called formal and material principles of the Refor- 
mation, viz., the supremacy of the Scriptures and justification by faith, 
with all that naturally clusters around them, make up the body of 


* We would of course not wish to intimate that Germany is the only Reformation 
soil ; we could not thus ignore Switzerland and France. 
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doctrine which is now in the ascendant. It is so in by far the most 
influential chairs of the different universities, probably the majority as 
to numbers; and the same may be almost said of the pulpits, though 
here the point of number is more doubtful. No university, except, 
perhaps, Giessen, remains unsubdued by the movement party. Tiibin- 
gen is now wrested in a great measure from Baur and his negative 
coadjutors; and Leipsic has ceased to bow to the sceptre of mere 
critics and lexicographers. Meanwhile, the men of the middle school, 
who have constantly approached, by paths of their own, the biblical 
or confessional orthodoxy of the more advanced, may be said at last 
to have reached it, in the persons of Nitzsch and Hengstenberg in 
Berlin. These two sections may be declared so to have been coalesced, 
as, while retaining their separate colours, to differ in nothing essential. 
The formation of the minds of the present and of the next generation 
is in the hands of men—from Heidelberg to Kénigsberg—who have 
not only broken with Rationalism, from Theism, and spurious criti- 
cism, but actually conquered them; and of whom the most eminent 
(with rare exceptions) are as distinguished for attractiveness of personal 
piety as for learning and zeal. The party of unbelief, with the doubt- 
ful exception of the Tiibingen school, are silent. Every thing but the 
theology of the Reformation is driven from the field; and the discredit 
into which speculative philosophy has fallen,—which, indeed, is now 
numbered with the acts of the Frankfort Parliament,—has greatly con- 
tributed to the victory of a pure and unsophisticated Christianity, 
The great majority of younger theologians are found to hold fast to 
evangelical truth.” 


There is good reason to believe that the sanguine hopes of 
Dr Tholuck, expressed in this book, will ere long be realised. 
He says, “I see a time coming, in which gifted men will lift 
up their voice for the truth. Perhaps, after a few decennaries, 
there will be no one in some parts of Germany who will not 
wish to be called a Christian.” 

But, it may be asked, Is a work like this needed on this 
continent? Is not this country distinguished for its Christian 
faith, its general orthodoxy? We may safely, and do most 
cheerfully admit that this, in a general way, is the character 
of the American people. Still, we must not be blind to our 
own faults. Human nature is in this country the same as 
everywhere else; and here, too, though in a limited degree, we 
have every form of pernicious error. "Who can doubt that 
some of the best minds among us, minds enriched by the most 
elegant scholarship, are under the withering influence of the 
pantheistic creed? And so there is no one phase of Ration- 
alism that is not to be found inthiscountry. ‘That this should 
be so, is by no means strange. The works of Deistical writers, 
such as Collins, Tindal, Morgan, and others of the same tribe, 
were translated, and introduced into Germany; and have not 
these same English works been imported to this country also? 
In addition to these, we have a large portion of the rationa- 
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listic literature of Germany; and nota few have already been 
brought under its blighting and destructive influence. And 
have we not in ourown country Unitarianism, Universalism, and 
other heresies, whose name is Legion? But not to dwell on these 
gross and obvious forms of error, are there no errors in the 
bosom of the professedly orthodox church itself? Certainly 
it is no breach of charity to maintain the existence of error 
even in this sacred enclosure. Let us but glance at New Eng- 
land, to say nothing of other sections of our land. And we 
do not intend to speak particularly of the grosser heresies which 
have become so fearfully prevalent in Puritanic soil. We do 
not wish to dwell on the Socinian heresy—to speak of Unitarian 
institutions and churches, from whose pulpits is proclaimed 
from Sabbath to Sabbath the denial of our Saviour’s divinity, 
thus attempting to blot the very sun from the ecclesiastical 
heavens, and burying the hopes of our race in one common 
grave. We would direct attention to the new views in philo- 
sophy and in theology advanced in New England by Dr 
Taylor and his associates; whose views became known subse- 
quently under the title of “New. Theology,” as distinguished 
from the faith of the original Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches. In this new theology, a fundamental point of differ- 
ence relates to the doctrine of original sin, And here we 
would quote the language of Dr Beecher :— 

“ The Reformers, with one accord, taught that the sin of Adam was 
imputed to all his posterity, and that a corrupt nature descends from 
him to every one of his posterity; in consequence of which infants are 
unholy, unfit for heaven, and justly exposed to future punishment. 
Their opinion seems to have been, that the very substance or essence 
of the soul was depraved, and that the moral contamination extended 
alike to all its powers and faculties, insomuch that sin became a pro- 
perty of every man’s nature, and was propagated as really as flesh and 

Our Puritan fathers adhered to the doctrine of original 
sin, as consisting in the imputation of Adam’s sin, and in a heredi- 
tary depravity ; and this continued to be the received doctrine of the 
churches of New England until after the time of Edwards. He 
adopted the views of the Reformers on the subject of original sin, as 
consisting in the imputation of Adam’s sin, and a depraved nature 
transmitted by descent. ‘But after him this mode of stating the sub- 
ject was gradually changed, until long since the prevailing doctrine in 
New England has been, that men are not guilty of Adam's sin, and 
that depravity is not of the substance of the soul, nor an inherent or 
physical quality, but is wholly voluntary, and consists in a transgres- 
sion of the law in such circumstances as constitute accountability and 
desert of punishment.”* 

Such, then, according to Dr Beecher, are the prevailing 


* Dr Beecher’s controversy with the Editor of the “ Christian Examiner in the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims,’’ in ]828, as pee in the “ Biblical Repertory.” See also 
* Old and New Theology,” by James Wood, D.D. 
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views of New England, on the important doctrine of original 
sin! And those who are acquainted with the ‘ New Theo- 
logy,” know quite well that this error does not stand alone— 
that this constitutes a starting-point, from which are deduced 
legitimately a long series of doctrines, which are very properly 
regarded as forming a new system. Such a Pelagian view of 
sin must lead to a new conception of human freedom, of rege- 
neration and conversion, and, in a word, must place in a modi- 
fied aspect every vital doctrine of Christianity.. The church 
itself, in her proper character as a divine institution, the 
Christian ministry, and the holy sacraments, all must suffer 
when viewed from this wrong stand-point. And what have 
been the fruits of this new system, of this departure from the 
original faith of the church, the venerable standards of the 
blessed Reformation? Superficial views of sin, defective con- 
ceptions of regeneration, and of the union of believers with 
Christ—not a few, indeed, deny such union altogether. And 
how do such regard the church, the Lamb’s bride? Alas, with 
but little respect! And the holy sacraments! These, under 
the influence of such views, are regarded not as holy seals, but 
simply as signs—they are stript of all mystery, and thus brought 
down to an ignoble level with carnal reason. Alas! where 


will these wrong tendencies end, unless they soon meet with a 
decided check ? 





Art. III.—A View of the Scripture Revelations concerning a 
Future State. By Richarp Wuarte.y, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blackiston. 1855. 
Pp. 300. 


Tuis work will be found chiefly valuable, not.as a contribution 
to scientific eschatology, but as an earnest effort to clear up 
the impressions prevailing among the masses in the church 
concerning death, the intermediate state, the resurrection, the 
judgment, and the final states of the righteous and the wicked, 
and to present ideas suggested by the Scriptures on these sub- 
jects in a plain way, for the edification of ordinary minds. As 
such, it is certainly a valuable production; and some portions 
of it, at least, could not be too highly commended. The name 
of the author is itself a warrant for a well-considered, honest, 
cautious, and suggestive treatise, adapted to its design. The 
great plainness, even homeliness, of the style, we are prepared 
for by the remark in the preface, that the style, “ which was 
adopted with a view to the instruction of a mixed congregation, 
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consisting principally of the unlearned, has been re- 
tained, as appearing the best suited to meet the wants of 
various classes of readers, and the most in accordance with the 
character of a work designed to be, in its matter, plain and 
popular, without any abstruse metaphysical disquisitions.” 

The book consists of a series of lectures on the various topics 
included under the general subject of the Future State, deli- 
vered to the people of his parish by a faithful labourer in word 
and doctrine. 

A glance at the history of eschatology shows two things 
very plainly. First, that the Christian mind is farther from 
being settled on’ the subject of the last things, than on per- 
haps any other; so that this department of theology is likely 
to be the last to attain scientific maturity. And secondly, that 
the subject has a perpetual interest for the Christian mind,—the 
greater, perhaps, because of the indefiniteness in which the 
Scriptures have left it. There surely is some truth in the idea, 
which, in one form or another, has haunted at least some corner 
of the church in all ages,—the idea of an approaching new 
dispensation, which should be distinctively the dispensation of 
the Holy Ghost. Wherever an expectation of this sort has 
been avowed,—as it was avowed with remarkable earnestness 
by the Abbot Joachim towards the close of the middle age, and 
as it might be supposed to appear in the rise of such sects as 
the Swedenborgian and Irvingite,—it has arisen from a sense 
of imperfection in the present spiritual intelligence of man. It 
is a faithful and reliable witness, that we do not yet know all 
that may be known respecting the spiritual kingdom, and that 
even our Christian conceptions are, in many instances at least, 
far from presenting us with the ultimate or absolute truth. 
As the law left the intelligent and earnest Jew anxiously feel- 
ing after something more satisfactory than the law, as a reve- 
lation of God; so the Christian dispensation thus far seems to 
leave the Christian mind in darkness, or in uncertain twilight, 
on many points on which it longs for clear knowledge. Yet, 
in both cases, this very longing is an evidence of the relative 
perfection of the existing revelation; for the great object of 
all earthly revelation is to beget in men a hungering and 
thirsting after the higher and absolutely perfect knowledge to 
be attained in the heavenly state. , 

_ _ The work before us is an interesting testimony to the inde- 

finiteness of even the Christian revelation on the subject of the 
future life; and it is fitted to produce on the mind of the re- 
flecting reader a true and salutary impression of the narrow 
limits of our knowledge. We do wrong to depreciate, in any 
degree, the great advantage of the Christian dispensation over 
that of Moses; but we do equal wrong to push our exaltation 
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of the present to a fanatical extreme, at the expense of either 
the past or the future. ‘To give the gospel all the honour 
which its stanchest friends can wish to claim for it, we need 
not regard it as opening every thing to view, or settling defi- 
nite conceptions for us on every point. Respecting the future 
state, our Lord and the apostles seem to give much informa- 
tion. The New Testament abounds with representations of 
the judgment, the endless rewards of the righteous, and the 
endless punishments of the wicked; as it does with prophetic 
descriptions of the second coming of Christ, and as the Old 
Testament did with pictures of Messianic times. We take 
these representations which lie so plain on the surface, as it 
were, of divine revelation, and form from them views which 
seem to go quite into detail respecting the course of the soul 
after death. These we hold as the orthodox views, settled by 
the Bible. When thoughts are suggested which seem to de- 
part from them, or conflict with them, and leave the language 
of Scripture in some cases only symbolical, they strike us as 
opposed to the truth, and as going to undermine the doctrine 
of Scripture, and they find not entrance enough into our 
minds to be fairly revolved. The less a man reflects, the more 
he thinks he knows. Our author writes here like one who 
weighs all his words. And he finds reason to speak on many 
points with less confidence than many of his less thoughtful 
readers would do. The more a man reflects, the less he finds 
he knows, and the more cautious he becomes both in forming 
opinions and in expressing them; and we may add, with our 
eye on the pages in hand, the more suggestive and valuable 
his productions become. ‘Our Lord’s account,” says Dr 
Whately “(as well as that of his apostles), of a future life, 
though most clear and positive as to the fact, is so seanty and 
imperfect as to the circumstances, that our curiosity is rather 
awakened than satisfied. We are told, indeed, as much as is 
sufficient for our practical use, when we have the certain assur- 
ance of future rewards and punishments, and the means set 
before us by which immortal life may be secured; but we are 
not told, by any means, all that we might naturally wish’to 
know. Much is withheld from us, doubtless for good reasons; 
but for reasons which we cannot always fully perceive, though 
we may sometimes in part guess at them.”—(P. 4 

The absence of a positive expression of opinion on several 
points brought before us in this book, might bring upon the 
author, from many readers, the reproach of being non-com- 
mittal, and might excite suspicions of his orthodoxy on these 
points. But the honest inquirer after truth will fully agree 
with our author, when he forestalls such a judgment in the 
language immediately following the above :— 
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_ For instance, we are not expressly told anywhere in Scripture 

what becomes of a man immediately after death, during the interval 
between that and the final resurrection at the last day. There are - 
some persons, indeed, who pronounce very confidently on this point ; 
but without, I think, any sufficient grounds for that confidence. It is 
a more prudent, ond humbler, and safer course, not to pretend to be 
wise above what is written, nor to know what our great Master has 
not thought fit to teach. To abstain from positive assertions, where 
there is no good ground for them, may be, to some of my readers, un- 
satisfactory ; but surely doubt is better than error, or the chance of 
error; and acknowledged ignorance is wiser than groundless presump- 
tion. Conjectures, indeed, if cautiously and reverently framed, may 
be allowed, in a case where there is no certain knowledge ; but I dare 
not speak positively when the Scriptures do not.” 


This is certainly a mental posture to be altogether approved, 
and one which ought to prevail in all students ‘of the mysteries 
of the spiritual kingdom. The principle thus stated by our 
author could not fail of good effect, if applied in the whole 
field of theological thought, to the unsparing mortification of 
all that narrowness of mind which assumes, whether avowed 
‘or not, the infallibility of private opinion. 

Connected with this inquiring reserve, which appears to 
characterise our work, is the absence of glowing, sensuous 
representations of scenes of the spiritual world ; the restraint 
of that kind of fancy, which, with all its soaring, does not get 
above the material world, but is still entangled with the 
cumbrous notions of time and space. It is not uncommon to 
go quite into detail in descriptions of the resurrection, the 
general judgment, the enjoyments of heaven, and the torments 
of hell. Such descriptions may not be false, considered as 
symbols of spiritual facts otherwise incomprehensible to the 
finite mind, for the Scripture employs them to some extent ; 
but they may be easily indulged to the hinderance of a truly 
spiritual progress, and, if too much pressed, introduce perplex- 
ing questions without number, founded only in this sensuous 
fancy, and having really no place in a proper view of an 
eternal, spiritual state. So long as such representations are 
used only as aids to edifying meditation, they are safe and 
useful ; but in the sphere of logic and dogmaties they never 
fail to lead to inextricable confusion, which has the additional 
disadvantage of being altogether gratuitous. Our author does 
- not indulge them much. He seems not, indeed, fully to reach 
the principle on which they should be discarded, otherwise 
his whole discussion of the “ intermediate state” would have 
taken a different turn; but he gets such glimpses of it ocea- 
sionally, as make us wonder he does not admit it to wider in- 
fluence over his thoughts. We mean the principle, that time 
and space are mere conditions of this earthly, phenomenal 
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existence, and are not to be imposed upon the free life of the 
spiritual world. The spirit of the book, in this respect, is 
very justly expressed in the following paragraph :— 


“On this state of happiness, and the society of those who shall 
partake of it, I propose to offer to you some remarks in the succeed~- 
ing lectures ; in which, as in those you have hitherto heard, you will 
meet with no such confident assertions as some are apt to throw out, 
nor be entertained with fanciful theories delivered as Scripture truths ; 
but you will meet with cautious endeavours to distinguish the certain 
from the doubtful ; and where I cannot eatend the boundaries of human 
knowledge, I will endeavour ‘at least to point out where they lie. If 
I cannot give you such full and interesting accounts of divine mys- 
teries as more daring inquirers pretend to do, I trust I can at least 
promise not to mislead you.—(P. 186, seq.) 


The book may, therefore, seem meagre and dry to those 
who consider discussions of the kind here referred to neces- 
sary to a proper treatment of the subject, and whose interest 
in the prospect of the future life is more or less of that senti- 
mental sort, which feeds on the mere husks and leaves of 
truth. For the same reason, however, its influence on the 
mind of the earnest Christian reader will be good. It will be 
found to leave some interesting questions, which many think 
settled, entirely open: but this very fact will be a profitable 
suggestion ; and what might thus seem to be a deficiency, a 
chasm, in the author’s representation, will prove only a gate- 
way through which the pent-up thoughts may wander forth 
to exercise themselves in those wide fields of devout specula- 
tion which God has after all left open for them. 

We feel almost disposed to chide an author so able, no 
doubt, to do it to edification, for not introducing us more 
freely, even in such a practical treatise as this is intended to 
be, to the ancient literature of the subject before him, and 
especially to some of those spiritual conceptions which have 
possessed great minds in all ages (though for obvious reasons 
they have never received symbolical expression in the church), 
respecting both the present and the future state of man, how- 
ever “ conjectural” or “unsound” he may regard them. We 
do not propose here to supply this defect, but only to point it 
out. The opinions of former gifted and pious students of the 
Scriptures have as rightful a place as our own interpretations 
(which must always be in a certain sense conjectural) in an 
effort to exhibit what the Scriptures teach. The real mean- 
ing of the phrase: “ What the Scriptures teach,” is neither 
more nor less than: What men have understood the Serip- 
tures to teach. Exegesis can never be separated from the 
history of Christian opinion without running dry, any more 
than the waters of the Jordan could be stopped and piled up 
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at Jericho, without failing in the channel below. The true 
exegesis must be a growth from the general mind of the 
church. The individual cannot expect to produce it from the 
seed in the one summer of a life-time, as if from the hot-bed of 
his own fancy. He can only hope to contribute; and to do 
this to the best advantage, he must admit all the accessible 
impressions of others to a fair influence on hisown. His own 
opinions should be the productions of a mental soil fertilised 
and impregnated by the rich growths of former ages well 
ploughed in and decomposed. Perhaps Dr Whately’s are so 
here. But the principle on which he proposes to exclude the 
speculations of others, in a great degree, from his discussion, 
is false, and lies at the bottom of much of the theological con- 
tention and ecclesiastical division of Christians, though the 
application of it in the particular case before us may not lessen 
the value of the work. “He has thought it best to abstain, 
for the most part, from all reference to these (various opinions 
of the fathers and of modern writers of high reputation), 
chiefly because his design was to inquire exclusively what is to 
be learned from the records of inspiration respecting a sub- 
ject on which uninspired men, he conceives, however learned 
and ingenious, can know no more than is revealed in Scrip- 
ture, or may, by short and simple arguments, be deduced from 
it."-—(P. 8.) But let this pass. 

The author begins with a brief view of the question as to 
the revelation of the future state in the Old Testament. 
Though this is by no means the only interesting point, nor 
the most interesting and fruitful point, presented in the book, 
yet it is the point which chiefly draws our attention to the 
work for the present. ‘ 

The ordinary Christian reader hardly feels as if, in going 
back from the Epistles to the Psalms, or from the Gospels to 
the books of Moses, he were passing from a region of spiritual 
light into one of comparative darkness. He sees as much true 
religion ip David as in Paul. He finds the words of the one 
as edifying as those of the other, and as well framed to ex- 
press the Christian piety of his own heart. In any compara- 
tive unfitness of the Old Testament to meet his own religious 
wants, he finds no hint of a difference between it and the New 
as to the conception of a future state. The two seem to pre- 
- sume equal knowledge both of its certainty and of its general 
character. And under the power of Christian prepossessions, 
even some more reflecting minds think the presence of the 
gospel idea of immortality among the ancient people of God so 
plain as scarcely to call for formal proof; and when any proof 
is offered, the simple quotation of two or three sentences con- 
taining the word “ heaven,” or “glory,” or “ hell,” is thought 
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conclusive. So thoroughly are we possessed with the clear and 
certain knowledge of at least the fact of a life beyond the 
grave, that we cannot conceive of a man or a people being 
religious without some such knowledge. And we infer, that 
as the ancient revelation was a true religious ide, it 
must have contained this doctrine. We read the Old Tes- 
tament, not with the naked eye, but through the glass of the 
New. On this glass the doctrine of a future state is every- 
where inscribed; and when we look at the Old Testament 
through it, we of course seem to see that inscription still on 
every page, though it is really not there at all. 

On this point our author leaves us in no doubt as to his own 
opinion; and we think it true: ‘That neither Jew nor Gen- 
tile had, or could have, an assurance of a future state, but 
through the gospel, is a truth so plainly taught in Scripture, 
and so fully confirmed by what we read in other books con- 
cerning the notions formerly entertained on the subject, that 
its having been doubted or denied by any Christian, is to me a 
matter of unfeigned wonder.”—(P. 13.) That the heathen 
could not reach the assurance of a future state without the 
gospel, is not so likely to be denied, though the immortality 
of the soul is held by many to be one of the doctrines of so- 
called “ natural” religion. And as, moreover, every argument 
which may be urged against the revelation of a future life to 
the Hebrews, will hold still more as against the knowledge of 
a future life by the Gentiles, we shall not here stop to notice 
further this latter point. The question as between Hebrews 
and Christians is of considerable importance ; and of a sort of 
importance which makes the discussion and the proper an- 
swering of it a most suitable introduction to the other chapters 
of this book, not only on account of its general connection 
with the principal subject, but also by reason of its bearing on 
a just estimate of our present knowledge. We have already 
suggested the thought, that the Christian revelations respect- 
ing a future state are, after all, much less definite than many 
think them to be, or presume them tobe. A careful examina- 
tion of the relation between the Old and New Testaments, 
and of the relation between separate parts of each, will open an 
interesting and useful view of the natural progress of divine 
revelation in the world. It will prevent our making relatively 
too little of the Christian dispensatiqn, by an indiscriminating 
imposition of Christianity upon Judaism. It will prevent our 
making relatively too much of our own present stage of reli- 
gious advancement, at the expense of large and earnest views 
of present imperfection, and of a strong, and intelligent, and 
purifying hope for a further unfolding of Christianity even upon 
earth. When we come to search the Old Testament with a 
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discriminating eye, if we find that it really must have taught 
the ancient saints far less than we had supposed, and far less 
than we had presumed they certainly knew, we shall be pre- 
pared to form opinions more cautiously from what, on a super- 
ficial view, we might take for direct and positive revelations 
in the New Testament. A view of progress in the past will 
show us room for progress in the future. We shall think of 
the possibility, that the Christian of some distant coming age, 
standing to us as we now stand to the Hebrew Church, will look 
on many of our speculations and beliefs concerning an inter- 
mediate state, the scenery and occupations of heaven and hell, 
and on our many fleshly views of the resurrection, the judg- 
ment, and the rewards and punishments of the unseen world, 
with the same sort of interest with which we now look back 
upon the ancient prevailing notions of Hades and Sheol. And 
this thought will greatly chasten our speculations, and effectually 
check the inclination towards overweening dogmatism. 

That the revelation of a future life was no part of the old 
economy, but is peculiar to the gospel, seems quite clear from 
some such considerations as these :— 

In the first place, the undeniable presumption that the 
divine discipline of mankind is progressive, and moves forward 
according to the laws of that nature which God has given man. 
To say this, is only to give a reason for the continuance of our 
race and of the world by successive generations. It is to give 
the only satisfactory explanation of the present order of things. 
We cannot form any satisfactory theory of this ever-changing 
state without regarding it as one great transition of the first 
or the old creation towards the new,—of creation towards re- 
demption. Every thing visible betrays this character, in the 
perpetual process of birth, growth, and decay, going on in all 
departments of nature. But all is for man. And the history 
of mankind especially cannot be understood, except as a con- 
stant improvement. God is not idly repeating the same 
work in endless cycles, else the idea of consummation were 
nothing but that of a mere stopping, which might take place 
as well at one time as at another, as well now as any number 
of ages hence. He does not merely save some out of this 
generation, and then raise up another to save more out of that. 
Each new generation begins, not where its parent began, but 
where its parent has stopped. God is gradually working in 
the whole race, to carry out a plan for the final redemption of 
mankind as a whole from ignorance, sin, and death. 

We see the race, then, growing from spiritual infancy to 
manhood under the discipline of God, its heavenly Father. 
This idea of human progress involves the two ideas of a gradual 
increase in man’s capacity for spiritual knowledge, and of a 
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gradual communication of that knowledge from heaven accord- 
ing to this increase. So the wise parent or teacher watches 
the unfolding powers of the child, and adapts his instructions 
to them. Now, the advent of Christ was evidently a great era 
in the growth of man’s spiritual faculties. It was the central 
era of the world’s history—at least of all within the compass 
of our vision—the point where mankind seems to pass from 
nonage to majority ; from the light-heartedness and wayward- 
ness of childhood to the sober self-control of the man, or at 
least to the sentimental freedom of the youth beginning to get 
some idea of what a man ought to be; from the dominion of 
impulse to the dominion of reason. There the race seems to 
reach years of discretion. It stops in its thoughtless, sponta- 
neous wandering away from God, to smite penitently on its 
breast, and begin a return to its Father's house. Before that 
era, those only obeyed who saw the rod of divine authority 
above them, and they obeyed only as under the rod ; since that 
period, all, who know, seem endeavouring to obey as for them- 
selves. Now, we might well presume that this era would be 
marked by some important new communications from God, 
answering to this growth in man ; some new revelation both of 
man’s own life and destiny, and of the gracious plan and work 
of God. The great new revelation respecting God was Christ 
himself. This fact itself, as well as the evident difference just 
mentioned between the Mosaic and the Christian periods of 
history, would seem to require that the doctrine of a future or 
spiritual state should be at least one new revelation, if not the 
new revelation, for this era, respecting man. In the church, 
the former period was a dispensation of outward laws on the 
part of God, and a period of subjection to outward authority 
on the part of man. During this stage of its life mankind 
needed just this kind of discipline. And its receiving such 
‘treatment shows what its capacities for spiritual knowledge 
were. Men could not see below the surface of things. They 
were not prepared to comprehend the inward and spiritual, or 
to feel the force of considerations whose direct bearing on their — 
condition they could not see. Only think how carnal the 
mass of Christians still is, even at this advanced and compara- 
tively mature age of our race. When told that a certain 
course of conduct will ruin the soul for ever, and even now im- 
pairs true happiness, we have to use effort to keep that in 
mind and perceive its force. But if we only see poverty. or 
disgrace, or death a-head, we quickly change the tack. From 
this actual state of things we may easily go back to one in 
which men had no susceptibility at all to such spiritual consi- 
derations. And if we find so little of it in ourselves, a former 


age, to have had less, could hardly have had any> We speak 
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_ of the mass of the people. The whole history of the Israelites, 
especially the earlier part of it, exhibits them as, in fact, “a 
dull, gross-minded, and unthinking people,"-—as Dr Whately 
says,— who appear to have been (like children) so wholly 
taken up with the objects present to their senses, that they 
could hardly be brought to think of any thing beyond the 
morrow.”"—(P. 17.) Any clear revelation of a future, spiritual 
state, would seem as incongruous with such an age of the world 
as a metaphysical lecture with an infant school. If there be 
a progress in the divine discipline of mankind, this fact itself 
is strong presumptive evidence that the revelation of a future 
state, as well as of all spiritual things, is peculiar to the Chris- 
tian dispensation, the more advanced and mature age of the 
church. 

Accordingly—to pass to a proof on which our author lays 
special stress—we find in the apostle Paul the distinct, unequi- 
vocal declaration, that “ our Saviour Jesus Christ hath abo- 
lished death, and hath brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel.”—(2 Tim. i. 10.) No material change can 
be made in the force of this passage by varying the interpre- 
tation of the expression, “ brought to light.” Take the phrase 
as we will, it points to a decided advance in the knowledge of 
men respecting “life and immortality,” which were before 
involved in darkness. This latter expression is singular. It 
evidently means, “ everlasting life,” “life eternal.” The word 
“immortality” would seem intended, not to add a new idea, 
but only to explain and define the “life;” for the apostle’s 
use of the word “life” at all here shows that he uses it in its 
highest, spiritual sense ; as when the Saviour says, “1 am the 
resurrection and the life.” By “life” is here meant, that 
which does not die ; for the apostle puts the word in antithesis 
with “ death.” Only death had been revealed before, through 
the law; and by this we may understand either that spiritual 
death intended by the apostle when he says he found the law, 
“which was ordained unto life, to be to death ;” or, more pro- 
bably, the outward and perishable, whose perpetual decay is 
but a type of this spiritual death. Before Christ, God gave 
men “the rudiments of this world.” He left them, so far as 
direct revelation was concerned, without knowledge of that 
immortal, spiritual essence, which lies behind every thing 

.visible, and forms the support even of its temporary, visible 
existence. Christ has brought to light not merely things seen 
and temporal, but things unseen and eternal ; not merely out- 
ward, earthly things, which, in their incessant decay, are really 
only one continuous revelation of death, but the inward life of 
things, that which puts forth the transient appearance in suc- 
cessive generations, and abides after it is gone for ever. This 
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is the only true way to abolish death; to show that it is not 
what it appears to be,—that it does not really destroy man, 
though it destroys his visible body ; to reveal an inward man, 
which is renewed day by day under the crumbling shell of the 
outward, and whose renewal is completed by the very stroke 
which shivers the earthly house of clay. 

But then we must consider also, that Christ himself, and 
he alone, is this life. He is “the life.” Where he is not, 
there is no life. ‘ By him all things consist.” It is not the 
believer who lives, but Christ, who lives in him. Hence any 
revelation of life eternal, or of a future state, must be a reve- 
lation of Christ himself. The words of St Paul to Timothy 
have this deep meaning—that, through the gospel, life and 
immortality were brought to light by the Saviour in himself; 
life and immortality came to light in Christ. And when, from 
this point, we say that, if God had intended to reveal a future 
state to his ancient people, he would have revealed Christ, 
the Mediator between the earthly and the heavenly, we say 
what would be found required by other scriptural views of 
the same subject, which might be pursued. The future state 
was revealed in the Old Testament no farther than Christ 
himself was made known as the life. 

In entire agreement with this view are such facts as these: — 

1. The Books of Moses say nothing directly about future 
rewards and punishments, even in such passages as the 28th 
chapter of Deuteronomy, where the prophet would exhaust 
the whole known catalogue of blessings and of curses. If 
the future state, as known to Christians, had been known in 
the times of Moses, it were impossible to account for the ab- 
sence of the slightest hint of it where the Christian would 
surely make it most prominent. The fifth commandment 
breathes the spirit of the whole Mosaic law in this respect: 
“Honour thy father and thy mother; that thy days may be 
long upon the land, which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

2. Eminent saints of the ancient church, whose devotional 
writings have come down to us, often betray entire ignorance 
of a future life, and seem to take for granted that man’s whole 
life ends at the grave. It may be hard for us to conceive of a 
truly religious man without the magnig, of immortality. 
But this cannot alter the fact before us. David was a truly 
pious man; yet he expresses himself in such words as those 
of Ps. vi. 4, 5, xxx. 8, 9, xxxix. 13, Ixxxviii. 10-12: “ Wilt 
thou show wonders to the dead? Shall the dead arise and 
praise thee?” Job asks: “If a man die, shall he live again?” 
And in all his affliction he seems to have had no comforting 
anticipations of a happy future out of this world. To some 
of these passages Dr Whately directs our attention; and to 
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_ Hezekiah’s thanksgiving for recovery, Isa. xxxviii. 9, seg.: 

“‘ The grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee ; 
they that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. 
The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day.” 
Many such expressions are by some, we believe, regarded as 
implying only ignorance of the resurrection of the body. But 
this doctrine and that of the immortality of the soul go 
together. Or, were either revealed to the Hebrews, the 
former were certainly more congruous with such an outward, 
fleshly dispensation, and more fruitful of motives for so sen- 
suous a people. 

8. On the death of good men, even where some special 
notice is taken of their death, and in some cases pious lamen- 
tations are recorded,—at the deaths of the patriarchs, and of 
Moses, and Aaron, and David, even at the translations of 
Enoch and Elijah,—there appears no reference to their future 
life, such as the Christian involuntarily makes. So at the 
destruction of Korah and his company, and in David’s lamen- 
tations over Saul and Jonathan, and Absalom, there appears 
no hint of any definite, abiding impression in the minds of 
the survivors respecting a life beyond the grave. Indeed the 
peculiar formula of the Old Testament, for recording the 
death even of the best of men, is simply, “He died ;” or, 
“ He was gathered to his fathers;” it never adds, “in the 
hope of a blessed immortality.” 

4. The Sadducees of the Christian era denied a future 
state, or at least a resurrection, and a spiritual world in 
general, as distinct from the natural and visible. They were 
the Jewish Rationalists, it is true, or Deists; yet they -ac- 
knowledged in their way the mass of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, especially the Law of Moses; and they were ac- 
knowledged as Jews by being placed or tolerated in office 
as sanhedrists and high priests: showing that the writ- 
ings of Moses were, by many in that day, not understood to 
contain any unequivocal assertion, at all events, of a future 
state. 

5. Spinoza, the Jewish philosopher of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, could not find the doctrine of immortality in the Old 
Testament ; and, a fact still more significant— Warburton 
made use of the silence of the Old Testament on this subject 
_ in his argument for the divine legation of Moses. 

6. The general tone of the books of Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes. The writings of Solomon contain the most profound 
thoughts of a mind distinguished in that whole dispensation 
for sagacity and depth. And they undoubtedly give a faith- 
ful picture of that dispensation as a revelation of spiritual 
things. But the book of Ecclesiastes could never have been 
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written by one who possessed the Christian revelation. It is 
plainly the product of a great mind feeling after the spiritual 
by the instinct of an immortal, spiritual nature, in an age of 
darkness respecting the spiritual destiny of man. Only some 
such view of its origin can account for its peculiar character. 
Considering the Preacher to be left in entire uncertainty re- 
specting the future state of man, we can understand how he 
can exclaim, as he contemplates the vanity of sensible things: 
“ What profit hath a man of all his labour, which he taketh 
under the sun? .... That which befalleth the sons of men 
befalleth beasts; . . . . as one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, 
they have all one breath I praised the dead, which 
are already dead, more than the living, which are yet alive, 
Yea, better is he than both they, which hath not yet been.” 
We are not surprised to find him, at some turns of his 
thought, almost abandoning all thought and all effort, in de- 
spair. But when we consider how many suggestions of spi- 
ritual truth he must have found in the mysterious hieroglyphics 
of the material world and of history, we can also understand 
how, feeling after the immortal state, as the heathen sages 
felt after God, he can settle upon this as ‘“ the conclusion of 
the whole matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments; 
for this is the whole [duty] of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it 
be good or whether it be evil.” 

These are some of the reasons, as they flow in upon the 
mind at the suggestion of Dr Whately’s pages, for believing 
his view of this subject to be the true one; though he by no 
means exhausts the material for its defence. As fontes solu- 
tionum, might be further mentioned,— 

1. The well-known Old Testament signification of the term 
“ Hell,” and the whole Hebrew doctrine of Sheol,—quite paral- 
lel with the heathen Greek conception of Hades. Nothing 
more conclusively proves that the Jews were left to form their 
own ideas of the future state, than the ideas which they actu- 
ally formed, and especially the constant appearance of these 
conceptions in the sacred writers of the Old Testament. In 
fact, the Biblical Hebrew language has no word for the New 
Testament idea of “ Hell,” as the place or state of eternal tor- 
ment for the wicked. It is easy to imagine how the soul's 
instinet of immortality, with so rude a people as the ancient 
Hebrews, might be so combined with the notion of the grave 
in which the dead were laid, as to produce just the ancient idea 
of Sheol,—a dark and silent subterraneous abode, in which the 
spirit, like the body in the grave, sinks into mysterious repose, 
—a vast cavern in the bosom of the earth, untrodden by living 
man, unseen by any eye, opening its impregnable doors only 
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_ to admit the new inhabitants of its dreariness, as they sank 
beneath the sunny surface of the land of the living. Into this 
immense mansion all the dead descended, each taking his 
separate place among the multitude. There they dwelt as 
ghosts, (“‘ weak”) spirit-forms, powerless, inactive, and even 
without thought or sensation. And this was conceived to be 
the final abode of all. Of any opening of its mighty gates to 
restore its spectral inmates to life and activity, whether of 
happiness or of misery, the Jews in general seem to have had 
no conjecture ; the best of them evidently had no certain know- 
ledge of such an issue. 

2. Although the Old Testament contains scattered expres- 
sions, which indicate higher views of the future state, —of 
which the passage, Ps. xvi. 10, seg., “ Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in Hell,” &c., may be taken as the best representative,— 
yet such views, as they lay in the minds of the ancient saints 
themselves, were plainly as conjectural as that of Sheol. The 
notion of Heaven which prevailed in such minds as David and 
Solomon, and is ever before us in the Psalms, was simply that 
of an invisible world, inhabited by the invisible God and his 
angels,—whether regarded as differing from the visible world 
by distance of space or in mode of subsistence ;—a world of 
life and power and enjoyment, as Sheol was the land of inac- 
tivity, weakness, and forgetfulness. This divine sphere, being 
above the earthly in kind or order of life, was naturally con- 
ceived to be above in space, as Sheol was placed below. From 
this higher region all the life that was in the world proceeded. 
Thence God stooped to the creation. Thence he sent forth 
angels on their embassies to men. Thence he thundered upon 
Sinai. Thence went forth the sword of his justice and ven- 
geance against the wicked. Thence he sent down his Spirit 
into the prophets, and made all his inspired revelations in men. 
And thither were men’s eyes and hands directed, when they 
would indicate the converse of their souls with God in prayer, 
and praise, and sacrifice. The invisible wind is the best earthly 
type of spirit; and the atmosphere, which is everywhere 
above the earth,—the boundless ethereal region, into which 
man, with his foot on the grosser soil, raises his head,—well 
symbolises the relation of the divine order of life to the human. 
With this view of heaven Solomon prays,—* Hear thou in 

heaven, thy dwelling-place ;” and David exclaims,—* Whom 
have I in heaven but thee?” It plainly does not coincide 
with the New Testament idea of heaven as the eternal abode 
of “ the spirits of the just made perfect,” beyond the grave. 
In fact, the sacred writer to the Hebrews, in the passage 
just alluded to, is at pains to persuade the Jewish Christians, 
that under the new dispensation they have come, as they had 
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not under the old, “‘ to the heavenly Jerusalem, to God the 
Judge of all,” &c. 

With this heavenly world the ancient saints, it is true, felt 
themselves connected, as really and as constantly as with the 
earthly ; and there often drop, from David especially, expres- 
sions which, moulded by the Christian doctrine of the future 
state, would stand with Paul’s earnest longings “ to be absent 
from the body and present with the Lord.” But one strong 
evidence of the absence of the New Testament idea of the fu- 
ture state from the old economy may be just the fact, that, 
among all David’s expressions of desire for the presence of 
God, there are none which show that he regarded death as 
the way to that presence. We have, therefore, to take that 
passage of the sixteenth Psalm, for example, as the words of 
conjecture, moulded into the emphatic form of positive asser- 
tion by the vehemence of desire. They cannot otherwise be 
reconciled with the many passages which betray the presump- 
tion that the grave is the goal of life. Peter’s declara- 
tion, that these words were spoken of the Messiah, by no 
means involves the supposition that David understood them 
so, or that he intended to speak them of any other than him- 
self. The indefinite impression of a spiritual, divine sphere of 
life and happiness, and of man’s relation to it as an intelligent 
worshipper of God,—this impression, combined with the in- 
stinet of immortality, which reveals itself even in the gloomy 
notion of Sheol, may easily be supposed” to have urged the 
more elevated minds of the ancient church to such anticipa- 
tions of the Christian idea of heaven as these words indicate. 
We can imagine the inspired psalmist, as he revolves the pre- 
cious promise of the Messiah to deliver his people out of all 
trouble, tracing the conquering path of the Redeemer into that 
future to which his own nature pointed, and opening even the 
terrible gates of Hades for the deliverance of his people. Or, 
considering the psalmist entirely unconscious of the reference 
of his words and spirit to the Messiah, we can think of him as 
meditating, perhaps in unusual mental elevation, on the pre- 
sent and the promised goodness of God to him; and, as if he 
could not bear the dismal thought of all this goodness ending 
at the grave without accomplishing any lasting object, he ven- 
tures to add the supplicatory profession of confidence: “ Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine 
holy one, (‘thy pious worshipper and beloved child,’) to see 
corruption. Thou «wilt show me the path of life; in thy pre- 
sence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore.” 

3. The psalmist’s numerous imprecations on the wicked,— 
the enemies of Zion or of himself,—so far from showing a 
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_ knowledge of future rewards and punishments, as the language 
might sometimes be supposed to do, seem rather to indicate 
entire absence of the Christian idea of eternal punishment 
from the mind of the writer. These imprecations sound to 
our ears inconsistent with the devout spirit otherwise pervad- 
ing the Book of Psalms, and have called forth various efforts 
to explain them. But the inconsistency is at least greatly 
diminished, if we suppose the writer to have regarded the 
death of the wicked as simply finishing them, and putting them 
out of the way; cutting them off, indeed, from their present 
enjoyments (and for this, it is not foreign to the Christian 
spirit to pray), but not involving any further suffering beyond 
the grave, nor depriving them of opportunities, which they 
would otherwise have, to secure eternal blessedness in a life to 
come,—therefore not as a matter of such awful moment as 
death is to us. As the psalmist did not consider death the 
gate to a future blessedness for himself, so he did not think of 
it as bringing with it a future misery to his enemies. This 
thought alone, it is true, does not entirely remove the diffi- 
culty; but it enables us more easily to admit the idea of the 
psalmist’s unduly yielding occasionally to the excitement of 
anger, as he did on one memorable occasion to the power of 
lust, and as even St Paul seems to have done before the high 
priest Ananias.— (Acts xxiii. 3.) This idea it would seem ab- 
solutely necessary to admit, to some extent, even though all 
the passages concerned were translated and translatable in 
the indicative instead of the optative form, as some interpre- 
ters propose. 

4. This view of the Old Testament revelation does not at 
all depreciate the faith of the ancient saints, so as to leave it 
short of saving faith. Only we must here, as everywhere, 
duly discriminate between faith and knowledge, or between 
the principle of faith and the exercise or phenomenon of faith. 
The principle is always the same; the phenomenon takes vari- 
ous forms according to circumstances. True, saving faith 
may exist in the soul without any knowledge at all; the prin- 
ciple of faith—the union of the soul to Christ—may be pre- 
sent in a person, without exhibiting any phenomena in thought 
and feeling; though this can occur only where the physical or 
temporal conditions of the individual naturally forbid intelli- 

_gent mental exercises, as in infants and insane persons. The 
infant, which dies in infancy and is saved, has faith as truly 
as the most intelligent adult ; for “ without faith it is impos- 
sible to please God.” It has true saving faith in Christ ; but 
it has no knowledge of Christ. And where the conditions of 
the earthly life admit and favour the development of faith in 
exercises of thought and feeling, those exercises will of course 
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shape themselves according to the matter and extent of the 
person’s knowledge; in other words, according to the charac- 
ter of the divine revelations to him; while, under every form 
it may thus take, the faith will have the same saving virtue. 
There is, accordingly, no necessity to suppose, nor reason to 
require, in the ancient saints a knowledge of the future state, 
in order to see in them that faith which eternally saves, any 
more than to require or suppose in them a knowledge of Christ. 
Indeed, it is interesting, and very instructive, to notice, that 
in that list of examples of faith in the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews, all the acts which the writer cites as the out-workings 
of faith, had respect only to earthly salvation. They in no 
case indicate any intelligent regard to good beyond this world. 
And we may remark by the way, that if those ancient worthies 
had known of a future state, they would have at least betrayed 
a conscious reference to it in some of their actions; and in 
this case, such phenomena of faith would be of the sort, before 
all others, to be presented here. Noah builds his ark, to pro- 
vide against the flood. Abraham sets out for the land of 
Canaan, to inherit it. Joseph gives commandment concern- 
ing his bones, with his eye on the promised deliverance of his 
brethren. Moses forsakes Pharaoh’s household, to escape the 
royal vengeance. Rahab harbours the spies, to save herself 
and her kindred. Yet the faith, which appeared in these 
earthly forms, could be truly represented by the inspired writer 
as really, though unconsciously to the subjects of it, reaching 
forward to an eternal reward. 

5. The failure to find the clear knowledge of the future 
state in the Old Testament, need not, and should not, dimi- 
nish the practical value of that part of the Bible for us, It 
should rather, in some respects, increase it. It cannot affect 
the propriety of our putting as spiritual a construction as we 
would otherwise do, on, for example, the devotional and many 
of the prophetic parts; and that, too, without the cumbrous 
hypothesis of a double sense. The twenty-third Psalm is of 
no less value, as a legitimate text for the most spiritual medi- 
tations of the Christian mind, when we regard the poet as 
referring in every verse to earthly blessings and dangers, than 
if we should think him to have spiritual favours all along in 
his eye. The spirit of the production is the same, which we 
should cultivate with respect to both this life and the life to 
come; though it there necessarily had reference to this world, 
and its expressions moved entirely in the sphere of earthly life. 
How often, in fact, are our own warmest, most spiritual Chris- 
tian exercises of piety destitute of all conscious reference to the 
future state! It is altogether gratuitous to sup that 
knowledge of the future state is essential to the maintenance 
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of a truly religious spirit. Rather might it testify to the gen- 
lineness of our religion, that we regard God for his own sake, 
not with a view to future reward; as those ancient saints, with 
no revelation or intelligible promise of good beyond this world, 
with only this life in which to expect the favour of God, still 
implicitly followed the divine direction in a childlike faith, 
which made them indeed strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
More truly still, the regard for God, and the regard to the 
future reward, are, in every pious mind, identical; for the 
future reward is God himself. 

And here is a suitable place to introduce some remarks 
which have a more evident and important connection with 
other parts of Dr Whately’s work, which we have thus far left 
unnoticed, and which we must now leave without such discus- 
sion as they demand. 

The phrase, “ future state,” or “life to come,” ought to be 
used with discrimination, at least when any important issue 
depends on an accurate use of the term. There is ample 
room for the question, whether, in every truly religious act in 
which the knowledge of what we call the future state plays 
no part, there be not, after all, just as real a reference to that 
state as there is in our thought of it asa future state; whe- 
ther the thought of a future state be not one among many 
other forms of religious mental exercise, not involving any 
more real and definite reference to that state itself than any 
of the other forms; whether, in fact, the idea of futurity be an 
essential element of the idea of immortality, or only a condi- 
tion of the existence of this idea in our finite minds; whether 
the future life is to be regarded as beginning only when what. 
we call the present life ends; whether the terms “ present” and 
“ future” in this case, denote time at all, and not rather state; 
whether, at any rate, their application be not limited to this 
temporal state, so that the term “future,” as applied to the 
eternal state, has meaning only by a sort of negative, reflex 
reference to the temporal, and not by virtue of any property 
or condition of the eternal itself, to which it might apply. It 
is not a mere theory peculiar to this or that school of philo- 
sophy, that time and space are nothing but conditions of this 
phenomenal, earthly life; any more than it is matter of pure 
speculation that this earthly life is only phenomenal,—the appa- 
rent, transient, unsubstantial form of eternal, spiritual, invis- 
ible substance. Both are scriptural ideas, as truly as the idea 
of immortality. The latter we find plainly implied in that pas- 
sage of Hebrews: “ Things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear” (literally, “of phenomena”),—i.¢., 
were made strictly, became, or grew, of things which do not 
appear (literally, “ of that which is not phenomenal,” of an in- 
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visible substance) ; and in that of 2d Corinthians :-“ The things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal;” and mysteriously pictured in the transla- 
tions of Enoch and Elijah, the Old Testament angelophanies, 
the transfiguration of Christ, and the course of his resurrec- 
tion-body till the ascension. There is even more truth than 
poetry in those words of James,—* What is your life? It is 
even a vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away.” The former is almost in so many words asserted in the 
solemn declaration of the angel in John’s vision, that “there 
shall be time no longer,” (Rev. x. 6); in the words of Moses, 
‘A thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it 
is past, and as a watch in the night,” (Ps. xc. 4); and in those 
of Peter, “One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day.”—(2 Peter iii. 8.) These 
expressions are not intended simply to say, that time passes 
more quickly with the Lord than with man,—as it seems to 
pass more rapidly with us in some circumstances than in 
others; nor that God can do as muck in one day as in a 
thousand years, the consideration of time being nothing with 
him. Both these ideas are included, indeed, in the true one; 
but the fundamental thought is, that time is a mere appear- 
ance, as is suggested when one dreams over a life-time in what 
is to another but an instant. The doctrine is most strikingly 
implied in the Saviour’s words, which seem purposely con- 
structed to hint his entire freedom from and mastery over the 
human limitations of time, in his higher nature: “ Before 
Abraham was, I am.” So with the idea of space. It must 
disappear the moment we pass the bounds of this mortal 
state,—the moment the earthly phenomena cease, and the 
earthly life goes out, as the floating cloud upon the sunny sky. 
Death is not a change of place with man, but a change of state 
or mode of existence. The above-mentioned hints of the Scrip- 
tures indicate not only the freedom of God from the conditions 
of space and time, but the entire absence of these conditions 
from the spiritual world; so that, when man leaves this earthly 
stage, he enters a state in which, to him, time and space are 
no longer. We cannot even say,—as we believe Swedenbor- 
gians do, for example, who profess to be so spiritual in their 
views,—that, though time no longer really exists to him, yet 
the appearance of time cleaves to him, from force of habit, per- 
haps, as ina dream. For time is, in any case, only an appear- 
ance; and all that binds man to it, even in sleep, is his actual 
connection still with the phenomenal world through the body; 
and this connection is‘ at death supposed to be entirely dis- 
solved. The common effort, therefore, to comprehend or to 
illustrate eternity by joining vast periods of time, is an ‘effort 
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in a false direction, and hence never leads to any satisfactory 
‘results,—never finds us nearer the idea, at the end of our 
effort, than we were at the beginning. For eternity is the 
negation of time. So with infinity, or immensity, at least in 
the theological sense. It is not to be conceived by piling one 
vast region of space upon another. It is the negation of space, 
as the term itself means. ‘‘ Infinite, boundless, immeasurable 
space,” (if the words are intended to be used with philosophical 
accuracy), is a contradiction in terms; and so is “eternal time.” 
Every conception of space must include the idea of the possi- 
bility of measurement; the term “immense,” can be applied 
to space only in a relative sense. Absolute impossibility of 
measurement or calculation, absolute infinity, can be predi- 
eated only of that which is not subject at all to the conditions 
of space and time, and to which our words of time and place,— 
our now and then, and here and there,—cannot apply, except 
in a purely symbolical way. It is in this view that we have 
suggested that the word “future,” as applied to the spiritual 
world, is not to be taken in a temporal sense, and does not 
describe any characteristic of the spiritual state with philo- 
sophical precision, but is only a symbolical designation of that 
state as different from the existing temporal state, not as future 
in time, but as future without time, and that the idea of futu- 
rity is not an element of the true idea of immortality. 

Now this thought, if it be true, (and it is surely scriptural, 
even in Dr Whately’s sense of that term,) ought to be carried 
into all speculations on the future state. This is by no means 
saying that the terms in question are in such sense false, as 
to be useless for purposes of ordinary edifying meditation and 
discourse. We would by no means propose the discarding of 
physical terms in all our reflections on spiritual things. Pious 
thought, with the mass of Christians at least, must move in 
the sphere of these temporal conditions, until some new reli- 
gious era raise the church to a far higher power of spiritual 
vision than she now has. But to build theories of the spiritual 
state upon these physical notions; to lay down a certain order 
of events in the history of the departed spirit, not merely as a 
confessedly symbolical representation, but as the actual reality 
itself, so that we have questions of time and space to solve in 
a scientific way respecting them ;—to do this is simply absurd. 
It involves a philosophical solecism throughout. We might 
as reasonably institute an anatomical and optical inquiry into 
the organization of the “four beasts round about the throne, 
full of eyes before and behind.” The Scriptures, indeed, every- 
where use such terms, but only for practical purposes; they 
never theorise respecting the spiritual state, they only suggest 
thoughts of it in such a way as to bear most effectually on the 
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present conduct and religious experience of men. Nobody 
thinks of constructing an astronomical system from such pas- 
sages as Joshua’s command to the sun to stand still, or any of 
the common forms of expression respecting astronomica] mo- 
tions: though these, too, abound in the Scriptures, to the en- 
tire exclusion of the present scientific ideas: yet not even would 
Newton himself dream of discarding this mode of speech for the 
common purposes of life. When we do undertake so unrea- 
sonable a task in the matter of the future state, no wonder we 
find ourselves beset at once with perplexing and absolutely in- 
solvable (because illegitimate) questions about the intermediate 
state, the resurrection, the judgment, &c.; and no wonder we 
find the Scriptures obscure, and even apparently uncertain and 
self-contradictory, on such questions as we thus raise. 

What we call the future, immortal life, therefore, is not a 
life which begins only when this mortal life ends. ‘“ He that 
believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life.” Life eternal is 
not an endless prolongation of life temporal; but it is to know 
God and Jesus Christ. Hence the mental exercises of the 
ancient saints towards God may have been just as spiritual 
without the knowledge of the future state, as they could have 
been, or as our religious exercises generally are with it. If 
Abraham and David knew and loved God, and obeyed him in 
faith, they had knowledge of what is really the future state,— 
that is, the eternal state of happiness,—as truly as we have; 
only they had it not under the form of something temporally 
future, to be fully revealed only by the abolition of time and 
the separation of the individual from this earthly order of 
things. In this way the foregoing remarks, which may have 
seemed a digression, apply to the point from which we passed 
to them. 

We can now only briefly suggest the application of the prin- 
ciple thus stated to several other points in Dr Whately’s book, 
where it would at least change the character of our difficulties, 
und make them.such as we can better bear, though it can by 
no means clear up the mystery. Our author strikingly and 
truly alludes to the spirit in which the Scriptures uniformly 
treat the subject of the future state :— 


“The whole passage (2 Peter iii.) is one which illustrates very 
strongly an observation which I have made more than once (in the 
course of our present inquiry), respecting the brief, dry, unpretending, 
uncircumstantial manner in which a future state is everywhere spoken 
of by the sacred writers. . ‘The day of the Lord will come as a thief 
in the night; in which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements shall be dissolved with fervent heat; the earth also, 
and the works that are therein, shall be burned up.’ Here we might 
have looked, if anywhere, for a detailed description of the several cir- 
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cumstances attending this great catastrophe,—for impassioned exclama- 

- tions concerning it, and magnificent pictures of the scenes that will 
occur. No such thing: the apostle immediately proceeds to a practi- 
cal application of the knowledge he has imparted, to the lives of his 
hearers.” —(P. 190, seq.) 


And in another place, he gives as one of the reasons for the 
silence of the Scriptures on many points of supposed interest, 
“That most likely there are many things connected with (the 
subject) which we could not possibly comprehend with our 
present faculties, any more than a man born blind can under- 
stand the nature of colours; so that unless our powers of un- 
derstanding were enlarged beyond what is fitting for our pre- 
sent state of existence, any attempt to explain to us such mys- 
teries would be likely to mislead or bewilder us.”—(P. 162.) 
This is a consideration altogether just. But the true ground 
of it is the principle, that the spiritual world admits not the 
conditions of space and time. And as our author has not this 
principle in mind as the foundation of his remark here, we are 
not surprised to find him in the same way, though not to the 
same extent, as many others, disregarding the very lesson of 
reserve thus read from the Scriptures, and endeavouring to 
conceive the spiritual life in a way not warranted by the repre- 
sentations and hints of the Scriptures as a whole, and not at 
all called for by any practical need. 

In the view above presented, the question of an intermediate 
state falls out of the sphere of scientific discussion; just as 
the question on what the earth rests, ceased to be a proper 
question so soon as the earth was found to be a globe in per- 
petual motion. The proper problem for science here is, to 
apprehend clearly that state of things, or those principles, by 
which this question of an intermediate state is thus excluded. 
“ Intermediate,” “ between,” are words of space and time; 
and where there is no space nor time, these terms can have 
no philosophical application. Our author comes, in fact, to a 
certain exclusion of this question, but only by the aid of physi- 
cal notions; and his view really rests on such notions, instead 
of beginning and ending independently of them. In Lecture 
IV., he discusses the arguments for an intermediate state of 
sleep. He evidently inclines to rest in that doctrine himself, 
and finds less difficulty with it than with any other view of 
the intermediate state; and with good reason, viz., because he 
thus comes as near throwing out the question entirely as he 
could come while he retained the notion. One of his chief 
arguments in favour of this view, is in the form of an answer 
to the objection, that the idea of passing into a state of un- 
consciousness, perhaps for ages, is too dreary and painful to be 
admitted into the Christian’s prospect. His answer is: The 
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objection proceeds from the imagination only, not from the 
understanding :— 


“ When we view things by the light of the understanding, they pre- 
sent a very different aspect. Reason tells us (the moment we consider 
the subject), that a long and a short space of time are exactly the same 
to a person who is insensible. All our notion of time is drawn from 
the different impressions on our minds succeeding one another; so 
that when any one loses his consciousness (as in the case of a fainti 
fit, or of those recovered from drowning, suffocation, or the like), he 
not only does not perceive the length of the interval between the loss 
of his consciousness and the return of it, but there is (40 him) no such 
interval ; the moment at which he totally lost his sensibility seems 
(and is to him) immediately succeeded. by the moment in which he 
regains it. In the case of ordinary sleep it will often happen, 
when any one sleeps very soundly, that the moment of his waking 
shall appear to him immediately to succeed that of falling asleep, 
although the interval may have been many hours. The long 
and dreary interval, then, between death and the day of judgment 
(supposing the intermediate state to be a profound sleep), does not exist 
at all, except in the imagination. To the party concerned there is no 
interval whatever ; but to each person (according to this eet 
the moment of his closing his eyes in death will be instantly succeed 
by the sound of the last trumpet, which shall summon the dead, even 
though ages shall have intervened.” —(Pp. 81-84.) 


The fault we find with this representation is, not that it 
does not sufficiently exclude the consideration of time from 
the spiritual world, but that it assumes unconsciousness in 
order to this exclusion, and thus, after all, secretly lets tem- 
poral conditions fully into the conception of eternity. 

Dr Whately very justly refers to the sensuousness of the 
prevailing conceptions of spirit, in this way :— 


‘It is remarkable, that a great part of mankind, and those not least, 
who profess to hold, not only the distinct nature of the soul from any 
material substance, but even its power of continuing active and con- 
scious when disunited from matter, are nevertheless altogether mater- 
ialists, and mean by a spirit only some thin and delicate kind of matter, 
like a cloud or a ray of light, &c., which is an object of the senses, but 
not of ali the senses. This is plainly the case, not only with those who 
believe in the common stories of ghosts (that is, spirits) appearing 
and speaking, but also with those who, though they disbelieve these 
accounts, yet perceive nothing contradictory and inconceivable in the 
idea of the appearing of the spirit,—which of course would ap 
to them mere words without meaning, if they understood by ‘ spirit,’ 
something which does not consist of matter, and consequently can- 
not have (as a visible object must) shape, height, colour,” &¢.—(P. 
59, note.) 


This bears well towards the proper liberation of the con- 
ception of the future state from the condition of space. Ac- 
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cordingly, in the chapter on the ‘‘ Condition of the Blest and 
' their Abode in Heaven,” the author says :— 


‘Indeed, we have no reason to suppose that that great Spirit, whom 
we call God, and whom we suppose not to partake at all of the nature 
of any material substance, has any relation to place at all, or can be 
properly said to be in any place. Strictly speaking, it is not that 
God is everywhere present, but rather, that all things are present to 
him,—as falling under his perfect knowledge and complete control. 
When, therefore, we speak of the blest as being admitted into the pre- 
sence of God, we must remember that this has not necessarily any 
thing to do with change of place, but implies rather a change in their 
condition.” —(P. 194, seq.) 

But he seems still encumbered with the same sensuousness 
which he has disapprovingly remarked in others. He evidently 
has not the apostle Paul's idea of a spiritual body. The apostle 
takes pains to present this idea in distinct opposition to that 
of the natural body ; and his conception is strikingly exempli- 
fied in the resurrection-body of Christ, which evidently was 
not, as to its proper essence, visible, nor limited to space (only 
its occasional miraculous appearances were), and which would 
seem to have put forth such phenomena as it did through forty 
days, ending with the ascension, on purpose to suggest to the 
disciples its invisible, spiritual nature. This nature was such, 
that in the very act of exhibiting that miraculous phenomenon 
of ascension and departure, the Lord could say, without any 
qualification restricting his language to his Spirit merely, or 
his higher nature, and evidently intending it to apply to his 
whole person, ‘“ Lo, J am with you alway, even to the end of 
the world.” Quite inconsistently with this scriptural view, and 
even with his own language, as quoted above, Dr W. says, 
“ The eternal habitation of the blest is described by the apos- 
tle as ‘ new heavens and a new earth ;> meaning by ‘ heavens,’ 
the air we breathe and sky over our heads, as he means by 
‘earth, the place on which we dwell. And this description 
must be understood, in a great degree, at least, literally ; since 
the blest in the next world, having real material bodies as now, 
though different from their present bodies, must inhabit some 
place, fitted for the reception of such bodies.”—(P. 192.) “Al- 
though, however, the all-present Spirit, which we call God, 
has no relation to place, nor can be said to be in one part of 
the universe more than in another, it must be otherwise with 
the bodily person of the Lord Jesus, with whom the divine 
Spirit was mysteriously united. A body must be in some place, 
and cannot be in more than one at once.”—(P. 196, seg.) Here 
are several fallacies crowded together. One is, that God is 
represented—contrary to the author’s own words on p. 194— 
as in the universe. Rather is the universe in God. Another 
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is, that a body must be material, and hence that. the blest in 
the next world, to have real bodies, must have material bodies, 
and so a place for those bodies. Paul specially distinguishes 
the bodies of the blest as spiritual bodies. A third fallacy, 
or at least a gratuitous assumption, is, that the person of Christ 
is divisible, so that his “‘ bodily person” must be in some one 
place, while the divine Spirit, mysteriously united with him, 
may be in all places, or has no relation to place. Of this the 
Lord himself gives no hint ; but rather hints and takes for 
granted the contrary in all the expressions of his self-con- 
sciousness, especially in his parting words to his disciples. 
Thus the vain question of the place of heaven must arise, 
“* Whether the place of the habitation of the blest will be this 
present earth, renewed and restored to such a condition as 
that in which it is supposed to have been created when the 
first man was placed in Paradise, or altered in some other way; 
or whether they will be fixed in some other part of the uni- 
verse, we have no means of ascertaining, nor is it of any con- 
sequence that we should know.” —(P. 192, seq.) This question, 
like that of the intermediate state, would never be encountered 
were the principle now before us properly applied. A spiritual 
body must be one which is not merely refined matter, but is 
of the nature of spirit as distinct from matter. Body or sub- 
stance is not the antithesis of spirit; else Paul's expression 
were a contradiction in terms, as “ spiritual matter,” or “ ma- 
terial spirit” would be. Matter is the antithesis of spirit, as 
Dr Whately himself, in one place, puts it. And if in the above 
passage, where he speaks of the blest as “ having real material 
bodies,” we insert the apostle’s description of the bodies of the 
blest, the absurdity of the sentence, and the author’s self- 
contradiction too, will appear: “ The blest in the next world, 
having real material spiritual bodies,” &c. According to the 
note quoted above against the prevailing sensuous notions of 
spirit, ought not Dr W. to make a remark respecting the glo- 
rified saints, like the one he makes respecting God,—that they 
have no relation to place at all, and cannot properly be said 
to be in any place? Then we should conceive of heaven, not 
as a place, but as a state or condition, viz., the condition of 
being present with God, of which Dr W, himself speaks in 
language already quoted. And any one who carefully weighs 
some of Paul’s most profound and philosophical and least 
figurative expressions,—such as 2 Cor. v. 1,6, 8; Eph. i. 3, ii. 6, 
—will be persuaded that his prevailing idea of heaven does 
not include the notion of place at all. 

It may be said,—and said with truth,—that such thoughts 
do not solve the difficulties in the way of a clear apprehension 
of that future state, which even to this day lies in the mind of 
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the church as pretty much an undeveloped matter of faith. 
’ It is as hard to comprehend a timeless and spaceless state of 
being, as to comprehend measureless space and time. Thus 
we seem only to substitute new difficulties for the old. But 
surely this may be something worth doing. It is an advance, 
in every scientific research, to find out that we are on a wrong 
track, and to leave it for one which seems nearer right, though 
it should seem no easier. The difficulties thus introduced are 
worthy objects for philosophy to grapple with, or to stop at. 
The others were not. These are mysteries; the others were 
absurdities. The history of eschatology—of the church's 
looking for the second coming of Sean Oe, a general 
tendency to carnal views, like the history of the Jewish expec- 
tations of the first advent. We should be well aware of this, 
and endeavour to guard against it. 

We do not leave this subject without a more earnest long- 
ing than we had when we entered upon it, for deliverance 
from the necessity of conceiving spiritual things only by natural 
analogies, and of dealing in a discursive, logical way with what 
really belongs only to the sphere of intuition ;—which is not 
only like looking through a glass, but rather like seeing with 
the ear or hearing with the hand. And we feel that this very 
effect of such thoughts, as we have now suggested, is a most 
useful one, and proves that much as they may seem like mere 
negation, they tend towards earnest practical piety, at least as 
much as views like those of the book we now close. They help 
the cultivation of those powers of spiritual vision and of commu- 
nion with God in love even here on earth, which will at last 
mould us entirely, when we shall put off this tabernacle, to 
that perfect state in which we shall see face to face, and know 
even as we are known. 





Art. 1V.—History of the Protestant Church in Hungary from 
the beginning of the Reformation to 1850 ; with special refer- 
ence to Transylvania. Translated by Rev. J. Craic, D.D., 
Hamburg. With an Introduction, by J. H. MERLE 
D’ AusiGnE, D.D., President of the Theological School of 
Geneva, and Vice-President of the Société Evangélique, 
author of “The History of the Great Reformation,” &c. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. New York: James C. 
Derby. 1854. 


Since the noble but unsuccessful struggle of Hungary for her 
political independence, every item of information about her 
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past history or present condition has been received with the 
deepest interest by the American people. All classes have 
asked, and read, and talked about Hungary. 

And yet, how little has been known or thought about the 
religious element in Hungary! How few have asked the 
question, Whether the Hungarians were Christians ; and if so, 
whether Greek, Roman, or Protestant! How many have 
simply taken for granted, that, as they were politically subject 
to the Emperor of Austria, so they were spiritually to the 
Pope of Rome! Nor has any work conveying clear and defi- 
nite information on the subject been accessible to the masses 
of the people. The Christian community has felt that this 
was a lack whose supply was most desirable, — 

That lack has been supplied in a very great measure by the 
volume whose title we have placed at the head of our article. 
The introduction to it is from the pen of Dr Merle D’Aubigné. 
In it he informs us that, in the year 1846, a number of docu- 
ments relating to the history of religion in Hungary were 
submitted to him, with the request that he would write the 
history of the Reformation in that country. On examining 
them, he found that they for the most part pertained to the 
period after the Reformation. He declined the task, for it 
would have interfered with his great and cherished design of 
writing the history of evangelical religion in the first half of 
the sixteenth century. 

In the year 1853 the present volume appeared, and Dr 
D’Aubigné felt that he could not decline the request to write 
an introduction. In it he speaks of the work, and of the 
anonymous author, in the following terms :— 


“The work that we now offer to the public ought to be considered 
worthy of attention, were it only for its novelty, but more particularly 
soon account of the labour that has been bestowed gn its composition. 
The author is a man possessed of enlightened piety, sound judgment, 
integrity, faithfulness, and Christian wisdom—dqualities well calculated 
to inspire perfect confidence. He has obtained his materials from the 
_ most authentic sources. Government edicts, convent protocols, visita- 
tion reports, and official correspondence, have all been consulted with 
scrupulous attention, as is proved by the numerous quotations which 
he cites. He has thus sought to place the authenticity of his book on 
an indisputable basis, and at the same time to render it impervious to 
the shafts of hostile criticism.”—( Page 5.) 


This is sufficient to inspire confidence in it-as a reliable his- 
torical work. It is also a work of absorbing interest; a record 
of faith and conflict, of political and ecclesiastical oppression, 
continued from generation to generation. We propose to 
follow the thread of the history, and glance at some of the 
prominent events brought to notice. 
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The very extensive kingdom of Hungary, for it embraces a 

‘territory of four hundred and fifty miles long, by three hun- 
dred and forty-five broad, was occupied by the Romans at the 
Christian era, and afterwards by various barbarous tribes. 
Some attempts were made to introduce Christianity about 
the beginning of the ninth century, by monks from England 
and Italy. Being ignorant of the language of the people, 
they were unable to instruct them thoroughly in the principles 
of the gospel. They endeavoured to captivate them by cere- 
monies, and hence accomplished but little permanent good. 
The idolatrous Magyars, worshippers of Mars, and of the host 
of heaven, shortly after came from Asia, led by Almus, and 
blotted out every trace of their work. 

Meanwhile the gospel was introduced into neighbouring 
countries, and in the middle of the tenth century began to be 
favourably received in Hungary. The Regent, Geyza, married 
a Christian princess; Christian captives taken by the Hun- 
garians became teachers of their captors; German artisans 
and merchants came into the country; and, to crown all, the 
Emperor Otto sent a bishop to further the work of evangeliza- 
tion. Geyza received baptism, and made strong but unsuc- 
cessful attempts to establish Christianity as the religion of 
the nation. His son Stephen was more successful. Many 
missionaries were sent through the country, and the people 
were enjoined, under severe penalties, to receive their instruc- 
tions. This excited a rebellion, which resulted in the defeat 
of the insurgents. Stephen built many churches, established 
schools, and enforced the observance of the Sabbath. 

These compulsory measures produced such a determined 
opposition to Christianity in the minds of the people, that in 
1060 they called’ Andrew to the throne, on the express con- 
dition that he, should root it out. For a season, persecution 
prevailed. But Andrew soon repented, and for the remainder 
of his reign devoted himself to the establishment and defence 
of the Christian religion. In the closing part of the eleventh 
century, Ladislaus, during a reign of eighteen years, did much . 
to promote religion, and to improve the social condition of 
the people. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that the Christianity at this 
time enjoyed by Hungary was the corrupt form of it taught 
by Rome. It was Christianity without the Bible,—the Chris- 

. tianity of a soul-destroying ecclesiastical tyranny. We now 
note the introduction of another, and the only true and pure 
form of the religion of Jesus of Nazareth,—that which recog- 
nises the Word of God as supreme authority, and Christ the 
sole Mediator. 


In the latter part of the twelfth century, Peter Waldo, 
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fleeing from Lyons for the sake of the word of God, came to 
Bohemia. Of those who were gathered around him, many 
went into Hungary, and preached the gospel with much suc- 
cess. Persecution at first increased the number of converts, 
and they increased still more when the troubles of the country 
drew away the attention of the nobles from them. Besides, 
the Hungarian constitution did not allow of persecution to 
the extent that it obtained in some other countries, and many 
of the nobles favoured the new doctrines. 

Now appeared in Bohemia two of the intrepid Reformers 
before the Reformation,” John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
who lifted up their voices boldly for the truth, and heroically 
died in attestation of it. The shedding of their blood was 
like the seattering of precious seed broad-cast over the land. 
Much of that seed fell in Hungary, where thousands of the 
followers of Huss settled. These were sometimes persecuted, 
and sometimes allowed rest, according to the temper of the 
reigning prince, or reasons of state that prevailed. When the 
great Reformation broke out, they united in the movement; 
and when the day of bloody persecution came, many went 
from Moravia to Germany, and at Herrnhut established the 
Moravian Church under Count Zinzendorf. Many went from 
Hungary to Wallachia, and there long remained separate, but 
at last failing to receive preachers, according to their desire, 
from the Reformed Church of Transylvania, they went some 
to the Greek Church, some to the Roman. 

In the fifteenth century, the corruptions of the Papacy had 
become intolerable. The bishops were ambitious lords, occu- 
pied with state affairs, intent on their own aggrandizement, 
and better qualified to lead armies than to feed the flock of 
Christ. The priests were illiterate, covetous, immoral, and 
rapacious. The people were ignorant, superstitious, devoted 
to image-worship, and with no conception of spiritual religion. 
All these circumstances prepared Hungary for the Reforma- 
tion. The doctrines of Huss, too, had pervaded the land like 
leaven. The constitution guaranteed freedom, and the nobility 
and many of the common people detested the clergy. The 
writings of Luther came at once into Hungary, and as early as 
1521, a condemnation of them was read from the pulpits of 
the principal churches. Notwithstanding this, as our author 
observes, “the living word, coming from hearts warmed by 
conviction, produced a wondrous effect, and in a short time 
whole parishes, villages, and towns, yes, perhaps the half of 
Hungary, declared for the Reformation.”—(P. 40.) 

The word of God was preached by John Henkel, the cha 
lain of Queen Mary, who was a sister of the Emperor Charles V. 
There is every evidence to believe that she favoured the Refor- 
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_mation. Her chaplain continued to preach when others were 
silenced ; and she carried a Latin Testament with her, which 
she filled with notes. Luther, on sending a translation of 
four psalms with one of his own hymns for her comfort, wrote, 
that ‘“‘he has with great pleasure seen that she is a friend to 
the gospel.” Afterwards, when she was regent in the Nether- 
lands, it was the constant complaint of the Popish emissaries 
around her, that she would not take summary measures to 
crush the Reformation in that country. 

The Reformation spread so rapidly that Rome became 
greatly alarmed, and the Pope’s legate induced the young King 
Louis, in the year 1523, to issue an edict that “ All Lutherans 
and those who favour them, as well as adherents to the sect, 
shall have their property confiscated, and themselves be pun- 
ished with death, as heretics and foes of the most holy Virgin 
Mary.”—(P. 44.) This edict, for reasons which we can only sur- 
mise, was never strictly enforced. The Reformation received 
a new impulse. Many young men went to Wittemberg to 
pursue their studies under Luther and Melancthon, and re- 
turned zealous disseminators of their doctrines. 

The devastation of Hungary by the Turks was no hinder- 
ance to the progress of these doctrines. Though a great na- 
tional calamity, it resulted in the furtherance of the gospel. 
On the 29th of August, 1526, the battle of Mohacs was 
fought between Louis and Soliman. The result was most 
disastrous to the Hungarians, for they lost their king, seven 
bishops, twenty-eight princes, five hundred nobles, and twenty 
thousand warriors. But among those who perished were 
many of the most bitter enemies of the Reformation. The 
edicts against the Protestants continued to stand, but they 
who had been zealous to execute them were gone; and the 
Turks, despising all Christianity, did not meddle with the dif- 
ferences between Romanist and Protestant. 

Louis was succeeded by two rival kings, John Zapolya and 
Ferdinand of Austria, who involved Hungary in a civil war 
of twelve years. Both were anxious to secure the favour of 
the bishops, and therefore issued severe edicts against the 
Protestants. Ferdinand, especially, issued one which in 
cruelty does not fall behind the celebrated edict of his brother, 
Charles V., against the Protestants in the Netherlands. Con- 
fiscation of goods, banishment, and death, were the penalties 

' for heresy, according to the aggravation of the crime. Those 
who received heretics into their houses were to be ipso 
Sacto infames, deprived of the rights of citizens, and rendered 
incapable of ever holding office. That these edicts were not 
faithfully executed must be attributed to the troublous state 
of the times, the insecurity of the government, and the 
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favour with which the Reformation was regarded by mai¥ of 
the nobles. 

The 25th of June, 1530, is described by D’Aubigné as “ the 
greatest day of the Reformation, and one of the most glorious 
in the history of Christianity and of mankind.” The scene 
that then took place is most graphically pictured by him in 
his History of the Reformation. On that day the Confession 
of Augsburg was read before the Emperor Charles V., and 
the princes of the empire, to the confusion of the Romish 
bishops and doctors. Many Hungarians were present, and 
that wonderfully clear and simple statement of evangelical 
doctrine was carried into Hungary, and gave a fresh impulse 
to the Reformation there. Men were now raised up who 
were mighty in the Scriptures, burning with zeal, and valiant 
for the truth. , 

Chief among these was Matthew Devay, sometimes called 
the Hungarian Luther, sometimes the Apostle of Hungary. 
He had drunk in the doctrines of the Reformation at Wit- 
temberg, from the teachings of Luther and Melancthon. 
Dwelling in Luther’s house, and enjoying constant unre- 
stricted intercourse with him, he became deeply imbued with 
the spirit of the intrepid Reformer, and, on his return to his 
native country, he preached with immerise power and success, 
Many nobles heard the truth from him, and embraced it. 
Whole villages renounced Popery. He was soon complained 
of for “ turning the world upside down,” and thrown into 
prison by King John. Being set free, he received a call to 
Kashaw, in Upper Hungary, where he preached the more 
boldly. He was now complained of before Ferdinand, who 
agreed with his rival, John, in imprisoning this heroic witness 
for the truth. 

On regaining his liberty, he, with the countenance of the 
nobles, travelled from place to place preaching the gospel. 
He also translated the Epistles of Paul into the vernacular of 
his countrymen. In 1536, he went a second time to Wittem- 
berg, to consult and enjoy Christian intercourse with his revered 
instructors. The state of things in Hungary at that time will 
be best described in the words of our author :— 


«“ At Wittemberg he resided again with Luther, and was able to 
tell him how not only the Epistles of Paul had been given to the Hun- 
garians in their native language, but also how the four Gospels had 
been published by Gabriel of Pesth, on the 13th of July 1536. En- 
tire parishes had declared in favour of the Reformation, as also free 
cities and villages, and many even of the higher clergy had made great 
sacrifices by openly professing the truth. He could also tell how 
great the danger was to which they were still exposed. The penal 
laws were still in force. The Bishop of Eger, Thomas Szalakazi, had 
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thro#n Antony, a preacher of Eperjes, and Bartholemy, a chaplain, 
into prison. People did not know what to expect from John and 
Ferdinand. The latter had sent a decree to Bartfield, which was 
now entirely reformed, ordering them, under pain of death and confis- 
cation, to abolish all innovations in the mode of worship ; to renounce 
all the heresies which a certain D. Isaiah had taught them ; not to 
recall him, but to be reconciled to their former clergy. This order 
was issued in 1535, and how much attention was paid to it, we 
shall soon see. That faith on the Son of God, which overcometh 
the world, had taken root here, and it knows no fear. Strong in 
this faith, Devay returned from Wittemberg in the end of the year 
1537.”"—(P. 64.) 

Protected by the powerful Count, Thomas Nadasdy, Devay 
now laboured “in the district between the river Raab and the 
Balaton lake.” His former place of labour in Upper Hun- 
gary was occupied by one most worthy to take it, Stephen 
Szantai, whose arrest was soon demanded, and effected. But 
Ferdinand would not condemn him without a hearing, and 
therefore ordered a public discussion of the disputed points. 
The report of the umpires is curious, for they wished to be 
honest, and at the same time safe. How to accomplish both 
these ends was the difficulty. ‘They reported that all which 
Szantai had said was founded on the Scriptures, and what the 
monks had brought forward were mere fables and idle tales.” 
But they added, “ Should we state this publicly, we are lost, 
for we should be represented as enemies to our religion; if 
we condemn Szantai, we act contrary to truth and justice, and 
would not escape divine retribution. They begged, therefore, 
that the king would protect them from the danger on both 
sides.”"—(P. 66.) 

The bishops and monks were clamorous for the condemna 
tion of Szantai; but as they could give no good reasons for it 
the king refused to yield to them. In a private audience, the 
preacher being asked by the king, ‘‘ What is then really the 
doctrine which you teach?” made this noble answer: ‘ Most 
gracious prince, it is no new doctrine which I have invented, 
but a revealed doctrine, which, by divine grace, I have dis- 
covered. It is the doctrine of the prophets and apostles; and 
every one who really seeks his soul’s salvation must obey this 
truth.”—(P. 68.) 

On this the king spoke frankly and kindly, not of the falsity 
of the doctrines, but of the present danger of professing them ; 
told him that it was not in his power to protect. him without 
endangering himself; dismissed him with valuable presents, 
and ordered him to be escorted by night in safety to his 
friends. 

Yet Ferdinand was far from being a decided friend of the 
Reformation. The reasons for this are summarily given:— 
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“ His Spanish education, the first impressions of which were care- 
fully nourished by the priests; the example of his brother the Emperor 
Charles ; the constant friendly relation between him and the court of 
Rome; the moral and physical assistance which Rome gave him 
against the Turks, and which in his circumstances was indispensable ; 
the falsehoods which were told of Luther ; the ignorance of the Word 
of God, which alone can make fallen man free ;—all these wrought to- 
gether in making Ferdinand what he was.”—(P. 99.) 


The unfortunate controversy in regard to the presence of 
Christ in the supper, which divided the Protestant churches 
into Lutheran and Reformed, and which stirred up bitter 
strifes in Germany, also entered Hungary, in a measure, to 
spoil the work that was going on so prosperously. The rest 
that followed the civil war, increased the facilities for religious 
controversy. Devay adopted the views of Zuingle, to the 
astonishment of Luther and others. This controversy resulted 
in the formal adoption of the Swiss Confession by the 
Reformed, and the separate organization of the two bodies in 
1566. 

During the civil war, and also after the treaty between John 
and Ferdinand in 1538, Soliman was the virtual ruler of Hun- 
gary. This was not disadvantageous to the Protestants. ‘The 
Turk allowed the Word of God to have free course. There 
was constant communication with the churches of Germany. 
In 1541, an edition of the New Testament in the Hungarian 
language was published by John Sylvester. 

The progress of the Reformation awakened Ferdinand to 
the necessity of a reform within the Romish Church. He saw 
that without it, her influence would soon be gone. He in- 
structed the deputies sent by him to the Council of Trent in 
1545, to propose and advocate measures to secure a reforma- 
tion in morals and doctrine, and a reform of all prevailing 
abuses. This resulted in nothing, as the history of the pro- 
ceedings of that famous council will show. 

The free cities of Guns and Ordenberg were prominent cen- 
tres of the Reformation. In the former, the last Roman Ca- 
tholic priest left, because his flock had left him. The diet that 
assembled in the latter place declared in favour of the Refor- 
mation, and the town was almost unanimous on the subject. 
Simon Gerengel laboured there with astonishing success. To 
show how extensive the change was through Hungary, it is 
stated that only three families of the magnates adhered to the 
Pope; that the nobility were nearly all Reformed; and that the 
people were thirty to one attached to the new doctrine, 

What was to be done under these circumstances? Energetic 
measures were demanded by the falling Papacy. Its strong 
arm was called to the rescue. The Jesuits were invited to 
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come in, and work in their peculiar way for the destruction of 
heresy. They came, and met with some success. With char- 
acteristic subtilty they aimed to obtain control over the minds 
of Maximilian, heir to the throne, and of his wife. With the 
latter they were too successful, while the former resisted their 
arts. These efforts only inspired the Protestants with renewed 
zeal, in which they were encouraged by Maximilian. He estab- 
lished a printing press in Croatia, and approved of the publi- 
cation of the Augsburg Confession. He permitted an edition 
of the New Testament in the Croatian language to be printed 
and dedicated to himself. The expense of this edition was 
borne by one whose name deserves to be remembered, John 
Ungnad, who also caused four thousand spelling-books to be 
printed and circulated among the Croatians. The Jesuits 
deemed it very important to have this man out of the way, 
and they succeeded in procuring his banishment. But during 
his exile at Wurtemburg he remembered Croatia, into which 
he sent Bibles and other religious books. 

The year 1564 was a hopeful one for the friends of the Re- 
formation, for Maximilian ascended the throne in the room of 
his father. He gave orders to the archbishop “ to cease to 
disturb the evangelical clergy, to consider the times, and to 
take heed that he did not destroy more than he built up.” He 
directed that the cup should be permitted to the laity, and 
declared his opposition to all religious persecution. Thus far 
there had been no formal separation from the Church of Rome. 
The evangelical clergy laboured within her pale, and of course 
were subject to very great annoyances. But now synods were 
called, and Protestant organization effected. The Swiss Con- 
fession was adopted by a synod at Debreczin, and thus a com- 
plete separation effected, not only between the Romanists and 
Protestants, but also between the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches. The Reformed suffered by the introduction and 
spread of Socinian views among them, especially in Transyl- 
vania. Consequently a new confession, called the ‘‘ Confession 
of Czenger,” was prepared and adopted, which remains the 
confession of the Reformed Church of Hungary. The reign 
of Maximilian was noted for the publication of numerous con- 
fessions from individual churches and persons, 

Maximilian, though a favourer of the Reformation, never 
left the communion of Rome. Nor did he speak as openly and 
freely after he became Emperor as he had done before. Still 
he had many Protestants at his court, and gave them import- 
ant offices. During his reign, the Psalms were translated into 
Hungarian verse by Starinus. He died in 1576. 

The successor of Maximilian was his son Rudolph, who 
reigned thirty-two years, and whose policy was to throw down 
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what his father had builded, and to pluck up what he had 
planted. His mother, as we have seen, was completely under 
the influence of the Jesuits. They obtained control of the 
education of the son; and it may easily be imagined what a 
character was formed, when it is known that, when only twelve 
years of age, he was sent to the court of that most cruel bigot 
and tyrant, Philip II. of Spain. He was taught to consider 
him a model, and ideas of implicit submission and entire devo- 
’ tion to Rome were carefully inculeated by his tutors, the Span- 
ish priests. He became like Philip, and Philip’s name can be 
mentioned only with abhorrence. He was selfish and tyran- 
nical, caring not for the comfort or happiness of his people. 
He broke his oaths, trampled onthe constitution, banished 
some of the Reformed clergy and men of note, and gave the 
Jesuits full scope. The Protestants were also weakened by 
internal dissensions, and the opportunity was improved by 
Rome in making strong efforts to bring the wandering sheep 
back to her fold. 

The controversy between the Lutherans and the Reformed 
became very bitter toward the close of the sixteenth century. 
The Turks overran the country and laid it waste. A fearful 
famine prevailed, and the whole land was brought almost to 
the extreme of distress. 

The peace of Vienna, which was ratified in 1606, was of 
great service to the Protestants. It set aside all decrees that 
had been issued against them, and guaranteed the rights of 
conscience. But the death of Botskay, the Protestant cham- 
pion, encouraged a breach of plighted faith, and the old oppres- 
sions were again attempted. At the Diet of Presburg, in 
1608, the Popish clergy protested against its guarantee of reli- 
gious liberty to the Protestants. The archduke, Matthew, 
however, was firm, and so were the lay nobility. The result 
was a rupture with Rudolph, and finally the government of 
Hungary was given to Matthew, and the Protestants were 
fully confirmed in their religious rights. The Jesuits, with 
all their art, could not reverse this action. The Hungarians, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, gladly parted from Rudolph, 
who had made himself so odious to them. 

The second period of this history embraces the century be- 
tween the peace of Vienna, 1608, and the convention of Szath- 
mar, 1711. Under the peace of Vienna, the Protestants fondly 
anticipated the enjoyment of full religious liberty. Their 
rights did not now depend on the will of a king, but were 
guaranteed by the laws of the land. Moreover, both the king 
and the palatine were lovers of justice. As the Protestant 
Church was not entirely free from the jurisdiction of the 
Catholic, and its members were greatly annoyed by Popish 
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visitations, demands for priests’ dues, &c., the new palatine, 

‘George Thurzo, called a synod at Sillein, for the purpose of 
securing the independence of the Protestants. A church con- 
stitution was adopted, and superintendents were appointed. 
Their dutiesand privileges, as well as those of pastors, inspectors, 
deacons, and schoolmasters, were defined. The acts of thissynod 
greatly enraged the high dignitaries of the Romish Church. 
They pronounced the anathema, which awakened a bitter 
pamphlet controversy. Efforts were made to produce unifor- 
mity in the mode of worship among Protestants, and the 
Wittemberg Ceremonial and Luther’s Shorter Catechism were 
introduced. 

Rest was not long to be enjoyed under the shadow of the 
peace of Vienna, for Rome keeps no faith with heretics. The 
new ecclesiastical arrangements were ignored by the king. 
The newly-appointed superintendents were denied the money 
formerly given to the Popish archdeacons, and all complaints 
fell on ears unwilling to hear. 

In 1618, Ferdinand II., of Austria, was crowned King of 
Hungary. He was elected by the Hungarians, for Hungary 
was not a hereditary possession of Austria, but an independ- 
ent kingdom, in the habit of choosing the Emperor of Austria 
as its king. It was a time of wonderful activity among the 
agents of the Papacy in England, France, and Spain. They 
did their utmost in Hungary; and Ferdinand, who had pro- 
mised to protect the Protestants, became a fanatical and 
heartless persecutor. The Jesuits had every thing their own 
way. They exercised their power with terrible cruelty; com- 
pelled many to join the Church of Rome; excommunicated 
preachers, and drovethem from their flocks into exile. Churches 
were stolen, and schools were broken up. In the midst of 
these proceedings Ferdinand died, leaving us as the embodi- 
ment of his spirit, the saying, “I will rather have a wasted 
than an accursed kingdom.” 

These annoyances continued under his son and successor, 
Ferdinand IIJ. He was greatly superior to his father in — 
respect, a man of vigorous mind, and naturally well disposed. 
But he had been educated under the withering influence of 
Jesuitism, and how could he have the large and liberal views 
that we even now vainly look for in princes trained under that 
system ? 

‘The bitter and persevering Lippay, archbishop of Gran, 
was the chief persecutor. The persecuted looked to Prince 
Rakotzy, of Transylvania, for help. He declared war against 
Ferdinand, and, after a short but bloody contest, the peace of 
Linz was effected. This peace secured full religious liberty 
to the Protestants; their banished preachers were allowed to 
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come back to their congregations, and all churches and church 
property that had been’ seized were ordered to be restored. 
But to pass decrees was one thing; to get them fairly and 
honestly carried into effect was another. With difficulty did 
the Protestants recover ninety churches out of four hundred, 
of which they had been robbed. This partial restitution was 
accompanied with the comforting remark, ‘“ That in time to 
come not one single church more would be given up.” Still, 
although more than three hundred churches were lost, some- 
thing was gained by the adoption of several favourable articles. 
Some quiet was enjoyed, which was improved by the perfect- 
ing of discipline, building of churches and school-houses, and 
doing what seemed necessary for the internal prosperity of the 
church, 

The latter half of the seventeenth century is covered by the 
reign of Leopold I., sometimes called “ the Great,” and which 
is denominated, “the beginning of the golden age of the 
Jesuits on the one side, and the gradual progressive decay of 
the Protestant Church on the other.” He was heartless, 
bigoted, and slavishly devoted to Rome. Some of the Romish 
nobles were, during his reign, guilty of the most cruel oppres- 
sions of the Protestants living on their estates. All the com- 
plaints of these suffering people were dismissed by the king as 
an annoyance. The Protestant deputies in the National Diet 
made repeated applications to the king, that the affairs of 
the Protestant Church might be considered. They were 
treated in the same heartless and contemptuous manner, until 
they felt that they could no longer remain in the Diet, and 
they accordingly withdrew. 

The oppressions of the country and the arrogance of the 
foreign nobles were so great, that many of the Hungarians 
(and chief among them were some who had been the most 
bitter persecutors of the Protestants) resolved to attempt to 
throw off the yoke of Austria. A conspiracy was formed to 
poison Leopold, which was discovered ; but the whole affair 
was adroitly turned against the Protestants, so that every 
one of them was made subject to arrest as a conspirator or 
rebel. The truth, however, was soon learned, through the 
seizure of some papers that were in the hands of the widow 
of Vesselenyi, the leader of the conspiracy. The result was 
the execution of a large number of nobles, both Catholic and 
Protestant. 

Advantage was nevertheless taken of this to carry on the 
work of persecution, and the old system of robbery of churches 
and schools was practised. The Archbishop of Gran signalised 
himself by citing thirty-three pastors before the vice-regal 
court, to answer to the charge of having excited the people 
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to rebellion. After a mockery of a trial, they received sen- 
‘tence. To avoid torture, some went into exile, and some 
remained at home, on condition of ceasing to exercise their 
ministry. 

Encouraged by the result of this, the archbishop now sum- 
moned three or four hundred more to answer for two seditious 
anonymous letters that had been written. Sentences of be- 
heading, confiscation, infamy, and outlawry, were pronounced, 
The first was not executed. But these poor men were 80 
tormented, that two hundred and sixty-six signed their resig- 
nations, and most of them went into exile. The remainder 
were treated with great inhumanity, until almost all had 
yielded, and some even entered the Roman Church. 

At Leopoldstadt, the Jesuit Kellio exercised extreme cruelty 
toward five pastors imprisoned there. After incredible abuse 
and suffering, they were, in company with thirty-six from 
Komorn and other places, sent under an escort to Italy. 
Some died by the hardships of the way, and some escaped. 
Of the forty-one, thirty reached Naples, where they were sold 
for fifty Spanish piastres each, and chained to the benches of 
the boats with the galley-slaves. They were followed by 
others, who shared the same fate. 

It is delightful to mark the interposition of God in behalf 
of hi: suffering people. We have now come to a spot where 
we must linger a little, and see how God brought deliverance. 
The case of these Christian pastors, and “ companions in tri- 
bulation,” attracted the attention of princes, but nothing was 
effected. George Weltz, a wealthy citizen of Naples, and his 
brother Philip, alleviated their condition by visiting them 
twice every week, and supplying their necessities. They also 
endeavoured to purchase their freedom. Appeals were made 
in their behalf to Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land. Many distinguished men advocated their cause. Charles 
II. of England ordered contributions for their relief. The 
clearest proof that they were innocent of rebellion was shown 
to the Prince Regent of Naples; but all in vain. And even 
the offer of Weltz to buy them, supported by the English 
ambassador, was met with the cool reply, “ They are not Roman 
Catholics.” 

Here was a case that decidedly called for intervention, and 
it came. On the 12th of December 1675, a Dutch fleet, under 
Vice-Admiral De Staen, sailed into the harbour of Naples, 
and the chaplain was despatched to the prisoners to get exact 
information of the case, ‘so that the Vice-Admiral might, by 
divine assistance, and by the grace of the Lord: Jesus Christ, 
labour more efficiently on their behalf.” He, with some other 
officers, waited on the Regent, and were so well received that 
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they ventured to promise the prisoners that in three days: 
they should be at liberty. The hope thus excited was disap- 
pointed, for the fleet was obliged to leave the harbour imme- 
diately, on account of the war with France. The heroic and 
Christian Admiral, De Ruyter, however, was in the neighbour- 
hood, and he had been commanded by the States-General of 
Holland to take up the case of the prisoners. He referred it to 
Cornelius Wandelen, the Dutch ambassador, and George 
Weltz; who procured a court of assize, which, after a thorough 
examination, declared that the prisoners were innocent of the 
crimes alleged against them, and ought to be set free. The 
report that the Dutch fleet was about to return home was 
fast turning their joy into sorrow, when De Ruyter, with full 
sail, entered the harbour. 


“On the 11th of February 1676, the chaplain of the Dutch fleet, 
accompanied by several superior officers, went on board the boats ; 
and, as in a dream, the prisoners forsook the place of their confine- 
ment, singing the 46th, the 114th, and 125th Psalms. Havi 
reached the ship of the Vice-Admiral, he received and embra 
them with unspeakable joy; and, after the tears of gratitude had 
freely flown, they knelt down together to thank God for their deliver- 
ance, and sung once more the 116th Psalm. Refreshed and strength- 
ened, with hearts overwhelmed with gratitude, and their dips with’ 
praise to God, they spent the night in the Vice-Admiral’s ship. 

“The next morning they were brought before the Admiral. The 
veteran hero received them with every possible kindness, and ex- 
claimed, ‘that of all his victories, none had given him so much joy as 
the delivering these servants of Christ from their intolerable yoke.’ 
He would not listen to their thanks, ‘for,’ said he, ‘ we are only the 
instruments—give all the glory to God.’ The noble Admiral had 
clothes provided for them at his own expense, and took them with 
him. Of the thirty who entered the galleys, twenty-six were still re- 
maining ; and they went to Switzerland, Germany, England, and Hol- 
land, till such time as they were permitted to return to their native 
land.”—(P. 263.) 


At this time, the Protestant Church of Hungary was in a 
truly sad condition. Worship could be celebrated only with 
the utmost privacy. The blood-hounds of Jesuitism every- 
where tracked the scattered sheep. The pastors met the 
remnants of their flocks in woods, and dens, and caves. A 
little light and liberty remained at Ordenberg. 

In 1681 the Diet of Ordenberg was held, at which the Pro- 
testant deputies presented a strongly-written paper, setting 
forth the grievances of the church, and demanding redress. 
This was answered by a paper from the Romanists, repeating 
the old story, that there was no persecution on account of re- 
ligion; that rebellion only had been punished; that no 
churches had been seized except such as had been originally 
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built by the Catholics, and which the Protestants had stolen 

. from them,—than which no falsehood could be more barefaced. 
The emperor at last, urged by many Roman Catholic deputies, 
issued a decree, granting to the Protestants some of their 
rights, but making no mention of restitution. Another paper 
was presented, in which, to show their reasonableness in de- 
manding restitution of stolen property, they stated, that since 
the accession of Leopold, they had lost eight hundred and 
eighty-eight churches, without counting chapels and houses of 
prayer. 

Very far were the Protestants from receiving full justice at 
this diet, but they obtained some relief. The exiled pastors 
were allowed to return home, and no one was to be disturbed 
on account of his religion. Seized churches, that had not yet 
been consecrated to Rome, were to be restored. Obstacles in 
the way of the burial of the dead were removed, and encou- 
ragement was given to ask for more favours at the next diet. 
They were much indebted for what they received to the lay 
Roman Catholic deputies, among whom they had many firm 
friends, while the higher clergy were their most violent op- 
pressors. 

_ Meagre as were the promises of this diet, the fruits were 
more so. The old form of oppression was renewed, alleviated 
in part by Tokely’s success at the head of the rebels, to be 
repeated with greater severity after his defeat; so that the 
Protestants, in their petition to the diet of 1687, had to com- 
plain that the “ free exercise of the rites of their religion is 
almost universally prohibited.” The old expedient of charg- 
ing conspiracy and rebellion was resorted to, and many of the 
nobles of Upper Hungary, chiefly Protestants, suffered death. 
When the Protestants complained to the emperor, he coolly 
informed them that they had forfeited their rights entirely, 
because they were dissatisfied with what had been granted. 
So far from getting help, a new interpretation was made of 
the article of 1681 concerning the restitution of churches, by 
which they lost those which had been surrendered to them. 
The article provided, that all the churches taken by either 
side since a certain date should be restored. Some which 
had been taken by the Catholics were restored to the Pro- 
testants. This was interpreted to be a seizure by the Pro- 
testants, and restitution was demanded. Here was, truly, logic 
invented for the occasion. 

The work of proselytism and persecution was carried on 
with vigour and cruelty until the death of Leopold, in 1705. 
The constitution was trampled under foot. This independent 
kingdom was treated as a province of Austria. It was devas- 
tated by Turks and rebels. The Jesuits were everywhere at 
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work. Foreign powers threatened. The kingdom was on the 
brink of ruin. Leopold saw it, and advised his son to conci- 
liatory measures. 

His son and successor, Joseph I., followed that advice, and 
conciliatory measures were adopted during his brief reign. 
The Protestants gathered up the scattered remnants of their 
institutions, and proceeded to reorganise churches, schools, &c. 
Joseph, by his pacific conduct, won the hearts of many Pro- 
testants. He would not allow the clergy to play their old 
tricks, nor suffer the Protestant pastors to be disturbed. His 
death occurred in 1711, and shortly after the peace of Szath- 
mar was concluded. 

A universal amnesty was granted, and returning prosperity 
was anticipated. But alas! the Jesuits and the spirit of 
Jesuitism were still there. 

Charles VI. ascended the throne in 1712. He was decided 
and energetic in his efforts to stay the hand of persecution, 
He endeavoured to administer justice withogt respect of per- 
sons. This incited the priests to be crafty and vigilant in order 
to entangle the heretics. The pastors were closely confined to 
their districts. Charles did all that seemed to be in his power 
to protect his Protestant subjects, but he was obliged to yield 
by little and little, until at the close of his reign they were 
in no better condition than they had been under Leopold. 
At last it was resolved that a new court of commission should 
be established for the settling of all differences in religious 
matters. But the hopes raised by this were disappointed. The 
experiment failed. The Popish and Protestant members could 
not agree on the rules by which they were to be governed. 
They differed also in the interpretation of past decrees. 
Confusion was produced, and this court became an engine 
of oppression to the Protestant pastors. The censorship of 
the press was given to the Jesuits; public preaching was 
forbidden ; and at last the king, in disgust, adjourned the 
commission. 

A new court, consisting of twenty-two members, and called 
the Deputy Privy Council, was now established; and it was 
abused just like the commission. The king’s influence in favour 
of his Protestant subjects continually decreased. Wearied, 
he at last issued a number of resolutions by which their rights 
were greatly abridged. They remonstrated, and the Catholic 
clergy were also dissatisfied because he did not go far enough. 
The result was, that all the churches that had not been ex- 
pressly guaranteed to the Protestants were confiseated. The 
pastors were driven from their homes in mid-winter by officers 
void of sympathy. This cruelty drew appeals from Frederic 
William of Prussia, and the ambassadors of England, Holland, 
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Denmark, and Sweden. These availed not. The Jesuits 
were supreme. Charles had become a cipher. The Protestants 
were compelled to observe Romish ceremonies, and even family 
worship was interfered with. The sick and dying received a 
visit from their pastors only by special favour, while the priests 
exacted the usual fees. 

Maria Theresa succeeded her father in 1741. The empire 
at this time was wasted by war. She threw herself at once 
on the Hungarians, who nobly rallied around her, hoping for 
brighter and better days. They had confidence in her gentle 
and humane character. The Protestants resolved to make 
their case known without delay, and presented a petition con- 
taining a recapitulation of the oppressions of years, with a 
prayer for redress and the future security of their rights. 
They also proposed that any difficulty that might arise should 
be decided by a mixed commission, composed of an equal num- 
ber of Catholics and Protestants. The petitioa was signed by 
“* Her Majesty’s most obedient and ever faithful subjects of the 
Augsburg and Helvetic Confession residing in Hungary.” 

By the advice of her council, the empress made no reply 
whatever to this petition. She was under the complete sway 
of the Jesuits, and all the hopes that had been excited by her 
accession vanished. The persecuting spirit was awakened, and 
the oppressive resolutions of her father confirmed. Protestants 
were virtually debarred from office, because an oath by the 
Virgin Mary was required. Obstacles were put in the way of 
young men who desired to study at foreign universities. Can- 
didates of theology were called home, and books and churches 
and school-houses were seized, and pastors and teachers were 
driven away. Those who went out of their own district to a 
distance to hear preaching were beaten, or otherwise abused. 
The bishops persisted in a visitation of the Protestant churches, 
for the regulation of their internal affairs, the examination of 
their pastors, &e. Many families, in which the husband and 
wife were one Catholic and the other Protestant, were greatly 
annoyed by the impudent interference of the priests in the 
education of their children. Many children were abducted. 
Many were forcibly made Catholics by thrusting a consecrated 
wafer into their mouths. The pastors were closely watched, 
and severely punished if they stepped out of their own bounds 
to visit the sick and dying. 

_ There was little encouragement to offer petitions, but what 
could the bleeding church do? It was tried again, with simi- 
lar results. The last step that remained was an appeal to the 
foreign powers which had guaranteed the liberties of Hungary ; 
and this was taken. The Dutch and Hanoverian ambassadors 
wrote repeatedly to the empress, and Frederic the Great of 
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Prussia wrote a noble letter to Count Schaffgotsh, Cardinal 
and Prince Bishop of Breslau (p. 400,) in which he clearly 
shows that he understood the Oatholic clergy to be the root of 
all these troubles. This letter the Cardinal, under the convic- 
tion that nothing could be done at Vienna, transmitted to the 
Pope, Benedict XIV. The Pope expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the doings of the priests, and directed the bishops in 
Hungary to exercise great caution. 

A letter also came from the Archbishop of Canterbury, sig- 
nifying that the King of England had directed his ambassador 
to inquire into the case, and that he (the archbishop) was 
ready to be the advocate of his poor brethren in the faith. 

Of this interference little fruit came. Those who were sup- 
posed to have applied for it were rebuked; the oppressions 
charged were, as usual, indignantly denied; promises were 
freely made, and then things went on as usual. 

It was a good day for Hungary when Maria Theresa, after 
the death of her husband, gave her son Joseph a share in the 
government. He at once read the characters of the Jesuits 
who were about his mother, and he became the uncompromis- 
ing enemy of the order. He was not able to accomplish much 
during her life, but he prepared the way for the sweeping re- 
forms which he afterwards effected. 

He travelled through Hungary, made himself familiar with 
the condition of the people, conversed with the superintendents 
of the Protestant Church, and by his gentle, affable manners, 
gained every heart. He saw that the Jesuits were at the bot- 
tom of all the troubles, and in 1770, when Choiseul, the prime 
minister of France, contemplated a dissolution of the order, 
Joseph wrote to him that no reliance could be placed on his 
mother, for “ the affection for this order of monks is hereditary 
in the House of Hapsburg,” but that if he were emperor he 
might be relied on for co-operation. He wrote,—“ Choiseul ! 
I know these people well. I know their plans and exertions 
to spread darkness over the earth, and rule all Europe from 
Cape Finisterre to the North Sea.” In a letter written to a 
Spanish nobleman, after the suppression of the order, he 
says, after praising Clement XIV. for the act,—‘ Their im- 
fluence over the House of Hapsburg is too well known. Fer- 
dinand IT. and Leopold I. were their protectors and patrons 
even with their latest breath.” In 1773 the order was sus- 
pended in Hungary. 

The Protestants now began to consult about measures for 
the internal prosperity of their churches, They met on the 
Lord’s day for worship ; the authority of the priests over them 
was limited, and from time to time they were relieved by new 
decrees. Even law-suits were sometimes decided in their 
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favour, and restitution of stolen property was ordered. Their 
‘orphan children were allowed to be educated in the faith of 
their parents. 

Maria Theresa was a woman naturally of kind and amiable 
disposition, but this was coated over by superstition. Con- 
science was perverted. The weightier matters of the law were 
nothing, in comparison with ceremonies and traditions. She 
verily thought that she was doing God service, while she op- 
pressed his saints. Her death gave her noble and energetic son, 
Joseph II.,an opportunity to carry outhis just and liberal views. 

He directed his energies to what had years before been 
proved an impossible thing, viz., the cleansing of that Augean 
stable, the Church of Rome. She cannot be reformed, for her 
corruptions are her life. He was supported in this by many 
of the higher clergy, and opposed by the whole body of monks 
and priests. He struck at the Papacy. He would have the 
church in Hungary free from foreign influence, and subject 
only to her own bishops. He did not allow papal bulls to be 
published in the kingdom without his sanction ; and he broke 
up the monasteries. 

He wrote the following letter to his minister at Rome :— 


“ My Lorp Carpinat,—Ever since I mounted the throne, and 
assumed the first diadem of the world, I have made philosophy to be 
the lawgiver of my kingdom. It is necessary to remove out of the cate- 
gory of religion some things which never belonged to it. As I hate 
superstition and Phariseeism, I shall deliver my people from them. 
To this end I shall dismiss the monks, abolish their monasteries, and 
bring them all under subjection to the bishop of the diocese. In 
Rome, they will call this an aggression on the divine rights. They 
will cry and lament that the glory of Israel is fallen. We shall hear 
that Iam taking away the tribunes of the people, and am drawing 
a line between dogma and philosophy. Bitterer still will be the rage, 
when they hear that I have done all this without consulting the ser- 
vant of servants, and awaiting his opinion. 

* We must thank him for the degradation of the human intellect. 
Never shall we bring these servants of the altar, voluntarily, to keep 
their place, and confine themselves to the preaching of the gospel ; 
never will these children of Levi be willing to give up the monopoly of 
wisdom and knowledge. The monastic principle has been from the 
first directly opposed to reason: they give to the founder of their order 
a degree of honour approaching to divine worship; so that in them we 
see the antitype of the Israelites, who went to Dan and Bethel to wor- 
‘ship the golden calves. This false system of religion has taken pos- 
session of the mass of the people, who, while they know not God, 
expect all from their patron saints! 

‘I shall restore the rights of the bishops; and give the people, 
instead of the monk, the regular priest ; and instead of the legendary 
romance, a preached gospel. Where there is a difference of religion, 
there shall be a preaching of morality. 
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‘I shall take care that my plans serve also for the future. The 
seminaries are the schools of my priests, where they shall come forth 
enlightened, and prepared to communicate knowledge to the people ; 
and in a period of less than a century we shall have Christians; my 
people will understand their duty, and children’s children shall bless 
us for having freed them from a too powerful Rome, and for having 
shown the priests how to keep their proper place.”—(P. 438.) 


In accordance with these views, he issued “the Edict of 
Toleration,” forbidding the exclusion of Protestants from office 
on account of their religion, their compulsory observance of 
the ceremonies of Rome, and the intermeddling of priests with 
the internal affairs of Protestant churches, and granting the 
Protestants liberty to build churches and exercise worship. 

Proportionate to the joy of the Protestants were the dissa- 
tisfaction, and even rage of the priests, who used every means 
to change the mind of the Emperor; but they could not. Even 
the Pope visited Vienna for that purpose. He was treated 
very politely, but accomplished nothing. Joseph signified to 
his Holiness, that he would be very happy to have his approval 
of the measures of reform, but that if he could not have it, he 
was prepared to dispense with it. 

The Protestants did not at once get all their rights, but 
they were gradually delivered from oppression. They obtained 
permission to print Bibles and religious books. Confiscated 
books. were restored, and priests, and even bishops, were 
called to account for attempting their accustomed Jesuitical 
operations. 

In amazement they inquired, whither these things were tend- 
ing, and whether Joseph was not going to join the Protestants. 
The feeling was so strong, that he made a public declaration, 
to the effect that he intended to adhere to the Church of 
Rome, and wished that all his subjects were Catholics; but 
that he would not suffer any man to be forced contrary to the 
dictates of his own conscience to join any church; and that if 
a Romanist wished to join the Protestant Church, he must give 
six weeks notice, which time was to be devoted to his religious 
instruction. 

Although the emperor desired to do justice, yet his eyes 
could not be everywhere. The execution of the laws was in 
the hands of subordinates, and the churches still suffered nu- 
merous grievances, on account of which they complained. It 
was not in vain. Justice was done them, and further measures 
were adopted to free them entirely from priestly jurisdiction 
and interference. In the district beyond the Danube, a new 
superintendent was elected, and the Presbyterian form of 
church government was revived. 

Much excitement was raised by the “School Question,” 
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which is not, in these latter days, a new thing under the sun. 

’ The Protestants had always had their own schools, though they 
had been much interfered with, and often broken up during 
the troubles. At this time a national school system was intro- 
duced, which was applied to the Protestant schools in exist- 
ence. But various practical questions arose. It was not ques- 
tioned whether religious instruction should be given in them, 
but how, and to what extent. The Protestants were very 
jealous on this subject, for they felt that the system of education 
was closely connected with the good of the church. It was 
agreed that the Protestants should retain such schools as they 
had in operation; that where they had none, and their children 
were in the other schools, the precentor should go in and 
instruct them in the Protestant faith; and where Protestant 
teachers were employed they should be paid out of the national 
fund. “In mixed schools, such prayers should be used as 
made it consistent for the children of all confessions to come 
and to leave at the same time.” The times for communicating 
religious instruction were to be fixed and published; the feel- 
ings of Protestant children were to be tenderly regarded, and 
everything offensive to them was to be removed from the 
school-books. 

But the Protestants, remembering the past, were suspicious; 
they declined to co-operate in these schools, or to send their 
children tothem. This resulted in some modifications. Among 
other things, it was provided that the Scriptures should be 
carefully read, and parents should be held responsible for the 
non-attendance of their children of suitable age. 

Just before his death, which occurred in 1790, advantage 
was taken of the weakness of Joseph’s mind, and he was per- 
— to revoke a few of the measures which he had intro- 

uced. 

The reign of his worthy successor, Leopold II., was short. 
He was firm in the maintenance of the right. He early issued 
some resolutions which, after a warm debate, the diet adopted 
by an immense majority, and recorded among the laws of the 
land. These confirmed the privileges which Joseph had given 
to the Protestants. Then they were dependent on the good 
pleasure of the sovereign, now they were guaranteed by the 
laws of the land. This was followed up by conventions of both 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, to consider plans for 
co-operation. 

_ Francis I., the son of Leopold, did not walk in the steps of 
his father. Many of the most glaring abuses of the olden 
time were revived. The French Revolution broke out, and it 
was charged to the infidel, licentious spirit engendered by 
Protestantism. Popery was cherished as the bulwark of the 
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throne. The Protestants in a long petition rehearsed their 
grievances, supporting them by a citation of numerous parti- 
cular instances of oppression. The church also suffered from 
internal difficulties. She lacked well-qualified preachers and 
schoolmasters. The former had often more zeal than know- 
ledge, and the latter were frequently taken from among the 
young and inexperienced. 

All petitions for relief were disregarded. So great was the 
fear of conversions, that pastors were forbidden to allow any 
Roman Catholic to be present at worship. Children were re- 
quired to be sent to the Roman Catholic schools, and seven 
hundred Bibles, sent by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
were confiscated. Still some advantages were secured. A 
college was founded, and great sacrifices made for it; a 
chureh was formed in Pesth; and a new edition of the Bible 
was introduced. 

The Protestants determined at last to send a deputation to 
the Emperor, to lay their grievances before him. It was com- 
posed of Privy Councillor Peter Balogh, general inspector of 
the Lutheran Church; and Count Ladislaus Telekey, of the 
Reformed Church. Having secured the favourable regard of 
the Palatine, they laid their cause before the Emperor. He 
received them civilly, but signified that he could not tolerate 
sectarians, and alleged that the Protestants in Hungary were 
driving the Roman Catholics out of the civil offices; which was 
simply a lie of the priests. When the confiscation of the Bibles 
was spoken of, he made the profound remark, “ that too much 
reading in these books was dangerous to the stability of the 
state.” They also had an interview with Prince Metternich, 
who acknowledged that they had suffered great injustice, and 
tried to excuse the government. He went so far as to declare 
his opinion, that Protestantism was more advantageous to 
rulers than Popery, and promised his endeavours that justice 
should be done them. 

The Protestant Church not only suffered these annoyances 
from without, but there were unfavourable elements at work 
within. Distracted counsels defeated all plans that were pre- 
pared for the improvement of the schools or the advancement 
of the church. Then, too, the government became bankrupt 
—the great famine followed—and while the value of money 
was greatly depreciated, the cost of the necessaries of life was 
proportionably enhanced. This was the cause of great suffer- 
ing among pastors and people. Great disregard of ecclesias- 
tical order was also manifested. 

The celebration of the jubilee of the Reformation (1817) 
stirred up the spirit of intolerance. Students of theology were 
forbidden to study at foreign universities, and Protestant pas- 
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tors were annoyed in the discharge of their duties. A depu- 
‘tation was sent to the emperor, which accomplished nothing, 
for he could not be made to believe that their representation 
of the state of things was not overdrawn. He visited Hungary 
in 1822, and was waited on by a deputation of Protestants. 
He heard them kindly, expressed his disapproval of persecu- 
tion, and assured them that he would attend to their matters. 
But he seems to have been afraid that the toleration of Pro- 
testantism would lead to the indifference on the entire subject 
of religion which he witnessed in Germany, and of which he 
frequently spoke. He was sincere, but misled and deceived. 

A great advantage was secured at this time by the opening 
of the Theological Institution at Vienna (1821). Efforts were 
made to collect information about the church, and much was 
done. Many valuable papers were secured. Agents at Vienna 
were directed to report annually what was done in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters at court. This was important, for the three mil- 
lion Protestants had not a single organ for circulating ecclesi- 
astical information. A normal seminary and educational in- 
stitution were established at Oberschutzen, which are now in 
@ prosperous condition. 

The king died in 1835, and was succeeded by Ferdinand V., 
who followed the policy of his father, and continued Metter- 
nich in the ministry. Still there were many Roman Catholic 
members of the diet who were firm advocates of justice to 
the Protestants. 

Count Charles Zay, having been chosen general inspector 
of the Protestant Churches, endeavoured to introduce some 
reforms. He wished to unite the German, Selavic, and Magyar 
elements, and effect a union of the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches. But this was next to impossible, for there had 
always been bitter enmity between the Sclaves and Magyars. 
This was now increased by very injudicious attempts to encour- 
age the study of the Magyar language, and to introduce it into 
the schools, church courts, &e. Some Sclavie preachers, with 
Paul Jasophy, one of the superintendents, at their head, went 
to Vienna to complain. This was unfortunate, for it gave the 
courta pretext to interfere in the internal affairs of the churches. 
Much ill-tempered controversy arose, and no progress was made 
toward a union of the churches. The nearest approach was 
made by the issue of a periodical, in 1842, under the joint 
editorial care of one member of the Reformed Church and one 
of the Lutheran. This did good service in circulating infor- 
mation, advocating missions, and defending sound, scriptural 
principles. It was suppressed after the Hungarian reverses, 
in 1848. 


In 1843, some decided advantages were gained. A royal 
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resolution gave equal rights and privileges to members of dif- 
ferent confessions; and in case of mixed marriages, allowed 
parents to determine in what faith their children should be 
educated. This satisfied neither party. The Catholic Church 
considered such children as her property, and denied the right 
of even parents to interfere with it. The Protestants dreaded 
the influence of the confessional on the decisions of parents. 
The magnates recommended that the decision should in all 
cases be left with the father. The disputes arising from this 
prompted the Protestants to apply to the Palatine, who ex- 
pressed very liberal sentiments. 

In their petition, they detailed the history of their past 
grievances, and the bad faith with which they had been treated. 
The result was the passing by the diet of an act granting 
them all that was demanded on the subject of mixed marriages, 
and exercise of worship. This being secured, the attention of 
the church was called to its internal affairs. The constitution 
of the Lutheran Church was revised, and schemes adopted for 
her prosperity. But the spirit of persecution was not yet dead. 
Pastor Wimmer was arrested, and tried for publishing a 
translation of Barth’s “ Church History,” on the ground that it 
represented Rome unfavourably. How could it have done 
otherwise, if truthful? The death of the Palatine was a great 
calamity to the Protestants; for, though a Catholic, he was 
anxious that they should enjoy their rights. His pious widow, 
who had been as a guardian angel to the persecuted church, 
was, in violation of the will of her husband and of the mar- 
riage-contract, not allowed to remain in Hungary, but required 
to fix her residence at Vienna, 

Glorious things now seemed at hand for Hungary. The 
thrones of Europe were tottering. The shock, as of an earth- 
quake, starting from Paris, was felt in a moment at Vienna. 
The despots were willing to concede anything to the rising 
people; but it was only to gain time to mature their plans for 
crushing them at last. The revolution at Vienna brought the 
court to terms. Long had it been attempted to make Hun- 
gary a mere province of Austria, though it was, in fact, an 
independent kingdom, with a constitution of its own, and a 
king constitutionally elected. But now, an independent minis- 
try was given to Hungary, and full religious liberty was in- 
troduced. The resolutions of the diet were all sanctioned by 
the king. Bathyani was made prime minister. Devout 
thanksgivings were offered in the churches. A bright day had 
onhliele burst on the nation, 

But all was given with secret reluctance, to be withdrawn 
as soon as a favourable opportunity should offer; and perfidy. 
at once laid plans to bring about such an opportunity. A 
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serious question had now to be decided by the church: Should 
‘she become the servant of the state; surrender her schools and 
institutions to the state, and derive her support from it? The 
General Assembly of the Lutheran Church decided that her 
internal government and the schools should remain ts 
under her own control, subject to the laws of the land. Thoug 
there was little harmony between the various parts of the Pro- 
testant Church, owing to difference of nationality or of faith, 
yet all, Saxon, Magyar, Sclave, Lutheran, Calvinist, and Uni- 
tarian, agreed that the independence of the church must be 
maintained. All bribes and lures in the form of endowment 
were therefore rejected. 

This was wise and well, for trouble now came in like a flood. 
Jellachich, Ban of Croatia, was on his way to Pesth. The 
imperial commissioner was murdered. Kossuth was made 
governor, and issued his proclamation. The people were in 
arms. ‘The pastors were obliged to read Kossuth’s proclama- 
_ tion from the pulpit. For this they were reckoned traitors by 
Windischgratz, and tried by court-martial wherever his army 
was successful. They were then required to read his procla- 
mations, for which they were punished in turn by the revolu- 
tionists, when they got the mastery. Gdérgy’s treachery, and 
Haynau’s approach, soon finished the work. The prisons were 
filled. Vengeance was taken on the Protestant Church, as if it 
had been a special fomenter of rebellion. Haynau took its liberty 
away by a single stroke, removed its superintendents, appointed 
_ others, furnished endowments, and endeavoured, as he expressed 
it, “to bind the Protestant Church closer to the state.” 

Both the Lutheran and Calvinist Churches in Hungary were, 
from the first, organised on the principle of self-government. 
A pastor and lay-inspector presided over every local congre- 
gation, chosen by the suffrages of its members. Delegates 
elected by the members formed the senorial meetings, over 
which a senior or dean, with a lay-inspector, presided. 
Above these were the districtual conventions, four belonging 
to the Lutheran Church, and four to the Reformed, presided 
over by as many superintendents. Besides these, the Luthe- 
rans also had a General Assembly. But, at this day, the 
Protestant Churches in Hungary, embracing three mlilions of 
people, are virtually without self-government. Free suffrage, 
and independent church courts, have given way to consisto- 
rial administration, by men nominated by the government. 
Under pretence, too, of re-organising the schools, many have 
been broken up, while a few have been saved by incredible 
sacrifices. Let us hope and pray, for God only can reach the 
case, that the day of deliverance for the bleeding cause of Pro- 
testantism in Hungary may speedily come. . 
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Arr. V.—History of the Old Covenant. By J. H. Kurz, 
Ord. Prof. at Dorpat.* Vol. II. 1855. 8vo. pp. 563. 


THE first volume of this work traced the history of Israel as 
a family to its close in the death of Jacob, their last common 
progenitor. The next period regards Israel as a nation, and, 
according to the epochs marked by our author, extends to the 
establishinent of the kingdom. This period is divided into 
four unequal parts, severally represented by the residence in 
Egypt, the wanderings in the wilderness, the conquest of 
Canaan, and the residence in Canaan. Each of these has its 
own distinctly marked character-and aim. First, the family 
was to expand to a nation and to attain a separate and inde- 
pendent existence. Secondly, they must receive their national 
form and constitution; they are not to be like other nations, 
but God’s peculiar people. Hence he concludes a covenant 
with them and provides them with their code of laws. Thirdly, 
in order to realise the destiny thus set before them, and to 
develop themselves in their newly imparted character, they 
need to come into the possession of a suitable land. Fourthly, 
this scheme, thus constituted, is set in actual operation. 
Hitherto the divine agency has stood in the foreground. Now 
the people are called upon to act their part, to make use of 
what.God has imparted to them, in his gifts, his revelations, 
his gracious leadings,—to exhibit the spectacle of a nation in 
covenant with God, and living in subjection to his laws. But 
the people are unfaithful to their trust, they are perpetually 
forsaking the true path; and the history becomes the record 
of alternate acts of judgment and of grace. The people are 
now punished by being given into the hand of the heathen 
around them, now delivered by judges specially raised up on 
their behalf. The second of these parts, which covers the 
legislation of Moses, is by far the most important, and the 
richest in the materials for its exhibition. Kurtz considers it 
under two divisions: 1. The historical basis of the law and 
the circumstances of its promulgation; 2. The subject-matter 
of the law. This volume embraces the residence in Egypt, 
and the first division of the wandering in the wilderness.., The 
contents of the Mosaic legislation, reduced to systematic form, 
are to occupy the next volume, or, as he prefers to call it, the 
second part of this volume. 

Kurtz adopts and defends the chronology which understands 
Exod. xii. 40°in its most obvious sense, and makes the abode in 
Egypt to have been 430 years; although he seems to think it 


* Geschichte des Alten Bundes, von Joh. Heinr. Kurtz, u. s, w, Berlin, New 
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necessary to assume an error in the text, Num. xxvi. 59. 
‘Three centuries and a half of this period are passed over with 
the simple mention of the only fact which they presented of 
consequence to the sacred historian—the immense multiplica- 
tion of the people. He then proceeds at once to the circum- 
stances which paved the way for their leaving Egypt and 
entering upon their separate existence. The people must 
have amounted, in the aggregate, to two millions when they 
left Egypt, as they numbered 600,000 capable of bearing 
arms. ‘These were not all sprung from the 66 lineal descend- 
ants of Jacob who entered Egypt, but from their entire 
households and retinues, which no doubt amounted to several 
thousands. Abraham was able to summon from his household 
318 men to pursue after the captors of Lot; and Jacob, re- 
turning from Padan-aram, had accumulated a sufficient retinue 
to divide them, on encountering Esau, into three bands. 
Their entire households were circumcised, and their condition 
was favourable to an easy fusion of their descendants. Even 
thus, however, the multiplication is unexampled; and it is 
necessary to have recourse, in explanation, not only to the 
surprising fecundity of Egypt, celebrated in ancient and in 
modern times, but to the special operation of the divine 
blessing. 

In Egypt, also, Israel learned to exchange a nomadic for an 
agricultural life, and to practise the various arts which that 
involved, and many others; as is apparent from 1 Chron. iv. 
14, 21, 23, where potters, weavers, and carpenters are men- 
tioned; and especially from the construction of the tabernacle, 
which required skill in working various metals, in polishing 
and engraving precious stones, in weaving and embroidering 
costly stuffs, &c. They possessed themselves, in fact, of the 
civilization and refinement of Egypt; and God’s promise to 
Abraham, that his seed should come out from the land of their 
oppressors with great substance, was fulfilled in a sense yet 
higher than in the gold and silver which they carried away 
with them. They preserved, nevertheless, their patriarchal 
form of government, and their ancestral religion and worship. 
Although in itself a trifling fact, it is nevertheless interesting 
and worthy of note, how many of the proper names preserved 
from this period are compounded with the name of God. Yet 
even in religious ideas and usages it is evident that the people 
were not uninfluenced by the circumstances in which they were 
placed; partly to their injury, as is shown among other things 
by the affair of the golden calf; partly not, as is shown by 
symbols and institutions receiving the sanction of God himself, 
which contain elements that point to Egypt as the land of their 
origin. The barrier of a different nationality, language, and 
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religion, kept them separate from the Egyptians; yet this did 
not wholly prevent intimacy of intercourse and even intermar- 
riages to some extent.—(Ley. xxiv. 10.) One of Pharaoh’s 
daughters even was married to a man of Judah (1 Chron. iv. 
18), and, as appears from her name, was a convert to Jehovah’s 
worship. That they constantly looked to Palestine as their 
future home is not only probable in itself, but receives posi- 
tive confirmation from the faet recorded in Chronicles (if the 
passages are correctly interpreted) that some of the people, 
without waiting God’s appointed time, sought prematurely at 
their own instance to take forcible possession of the promised 
land. 1 Chron. vii. 20-24 speaks of sons of Ephraim, who 
had established themselves in Canaan and made an unsuccess- 
ful predatory excursion against Gath; and of a granddaughter 
who built Beth-horon, not very remote from Gath. Also, 1 
Chron. iv. 22, some descendants of Judah made themselves 
masters of Moab. 

The object of the residence in Egypt was thus accomplished. 
The servitude and the sufferings consequent upon the rise of a 
new dynasty (so Exodus i. 8 is understood) effeeted the sub- 
jective preparation of the people for the exodus by awakening 
intense longings for release. Meanwhile God was training a 
deliverer, first at the court of Pharaoh, then in the wilderness 
of Midian. When this training was complete, and the proper 
time had arrived, Moses received his formal commission. God 
spoke to him upon Horeb, where subsequently the law was to 
be delivered, from the midst of a bush burning with fire but 
unconsumed. Upon this holy ground he is forbidden to tread 
with his shoes, which are designed to guard the feet from an 
impurity that could not there be contracted, and which, more- 
over, were themselves defiled by the common earth upon which 
they had trodden. Kurtz departs from the ordinary explana- 
tion of the burning bush, which refers it to Israel marvellously 
preserved in the furnace of affliction, and adopts that of Hoff- 
mann. According to this, it is a symbol not of the past or 
present, but of the future, of the dispensation shortly to be 
inaugurated at that very mountain. Israel is the bush; God 
in his holiness is the flame that comes down into the midst of 
it; and it is only by a perpetual miracle that, offering such 
fuel, as in their sinfulness they did, for this flame to fasten 
upon, they were not consumed. But this indwelling hallowed 
the bush and the very ground on which it stood. It might 
have been despised before, in comparison with more stately 
trees; it might have been broken down and trampled upon 
with impunity; but now God is in the midst of it, and it 
must not be touched. It can only be approached with re- 
verence, 
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The backwardness, carried to an excess, of Jethro’s* son-in- 
’ law to undertake the task to which he is called, stands in strik- 
ing contrast with the rash forwardness and vain self-confidence 
displayed by the adopted son of Pharach’s daughter, and shows 
that a lesson of humility and patient waiting has been learned. 
It bears, too, an incidental stamp of truth in its contrariety to 
all that is ever told of mythical heroes. God condescendingly 
removes, one after another, his misgivings and his objections ; 
gives, as indicative of the character in which he was about to 
reveal himself, the sacred name Jehovah, not unknown, indeed, 
to the patriarchs, but the meaning of which was now to be 
unfolded by new and unheard-of disclosures ; furnishes him 
with miraculous signs; promises to be with his mouth; and 
not until he faint-heartedly declines without a remaining 
reason, is the Lord’s anger kindled, and a peremptory command 
given him to undertake the work in conjunction with his 
brother Aaron. 

In the three miracles given to confirm his own faith and to 
accredit his commission to others, is found not only an evidence 
of supernatural power, but a further significance; the first 
relating to himself, the seeond to the people, the last to 
Pharaoh. The shepherd's staff, which he held in his hand, was 
an emblem of the peaceful vocation which he had been hitherto 
pursuing. His casting it down to become a serpent, before 
which he flees, represents the threatening dangers in which he 
would be involved by laying down his present quiet occupation 
for the task before him. His taking it boldly at the command 
of God, and its becoming once more a staff in his hand, showed 
that these perils might, by divine grace, be surmounted, if 
courageously met. This rod has now become the rod of God ; 
not the simple shepherd’s staff that it was before, but emble- 
matic of his new vocation, as shepherd, no longer of the flock of 
Jethro, but of the flock of God. With this rod in his hand, 
he shall chastise, by heaven-inflicted plagues, the chastisers of 
God's people, and drive the gods of Egypt in their impotence 
before him. As performed subsequently in the presence of 
the people, the meaning of this sign was so far modified, as to 
represent the increase of peril and suffering temporarily occa- 
sioned to them by the intervention of Moses, but from which 
they were soon to be delivered. 

He next puts his hand into his bosom. The bosom isa place 
of protection, where the hand is warmed and cherished. Thus 
Israel went to Egypt to be protected under the favour of the 

* Reuel, or as it is spelled in our version, Num. x. 29, Raguel, is thought to be 
his proper name, and Jethro a title of distinction, equivalent to “ his excellency.” 
The apparent discrepancy of the account in Exodus with Num. x. 29, and Judges 


iv. 11, is explained either by making Reuel the grandfather of Zipporah, or Hobab, 
by a different rendering of the Hebrew word, the brother-in-law of Moses, 
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Pharaohs. But they had been enslaved there, and treated as 
though they were utterly vile ; this is the leprosy of the hand. 
But another bosom was preparing, in which it should be 
cleansed of its leprosy and purified to be a holy people to the 
Lord. As this action indicated the relation of God and his 
people, it was one with which Pharaoh had nothing to do, and 
it was not, like the others, exhibited before him. 

The third miracle, of converting water into blood, was not to 
be performed until Moses reached Egypt, for its significance 
lay in the water being taken from the great river of that land. 
The source of blessing should be converted into a curse, the 
object of worship into loathing and aversion. This was to be 
performed upon a cupful of the water, as a sign to the people 
that God had the power; it was performed in the presence of 
Pharaoh, upon an immensely greater scale, on all the waters of 
the Nile, not as a sign, but as a plague, to exhibit the reality 
of God’s determination to smite the gods of Egypt. 

Moses was the first man by whom miracles were wrought. 
The divine power, which had in former times always been 
exerted independently of the agency of men, was brought 
down and placed in him, to be exercised at his bidding; making 
him thus, in a sense never before exhibited, a type of Him in 
whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

When Moses is directed to solicit for the people the liberty 
of three days’ journey into the wilderness in order to sacrifice, 
it might at first thought be supposed that leave to go to Horeb 
was the thing intended, this having been already designated as 
the place where worship should be offered. But it was 140 miles 
from Suez, a distance which so immense a host could not possi- 
bly have traversed in that space of time. The thing asked for 
could consequently only be permission to go just beyond the 
boundaries of the land. The request was presented in this 
moderated form for the purpose of showing to what lengths 
Pharaoh would carry his refusal. Not granting this, much less 
would he have granted them license to leave Egypt altogether. 
His refusal, which God foresaw, annulled any limitation as to 
distance, or any obligation to return, which might have been 
involved in their acting upon his permission, had he given it. 
And when they finally left Egypt, it was not under any condi- 
tions imposed upon them, but as conquerors dictating their 
own terms. 


The request to leave the land for the purpose of worship 
seems in itself to have created no surprise ; and it is probable, 
from remains found in the Sinaitic peninsula, that pilgrimages 
of this kind were not unknown to the Egyptians. The reason 
assigned by Moses, when subsequently making the request of 
Pharaoh, that if they sacrificed the abomination of the Egyp- 
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tians they would be in danger of being stoned, cannot mean, as 
‘it is frequently explained, that they would sacrifice animals 
accounted sacred in Egypt; for sacred animals could not be 
called an “abomination,” and the Egyptians themselves sacri- 
ficed the same animals that the Hebrews did. But as the Lord 
had not revealed what new regulations might be required in 
this grand national sacrifice, it could not be known how much 
there might be in conflict with Egyptian ideas and usages. 

As Moses is now to be the champion of God's covenant 
with his people, his own negligence in respect to the seal of 
that covenant can no longer be tolerated. One of his sons, 
probably on account of Zipporah’s opposition, had not been 
circumcised. For this the Lord sought to slay Moses on his 
way to Egypt; but onthe performance of the omitted rite his 
life was spared; whence Zipporah called him a “ husband of 
blood,”—one restored to her by means of blood. 

Pharaoh refuses to let the people go, defies Jehovah, and 
summons to his aid, not the material but the spiritual forces 
of his realm, the magicians, clothed with the power and inter- 
preters of the will of his gods. The contest, therefore, is one 
between Jehovah and the gods of Egypt. To the deities of 
heathenism Kurtz ascribes objective reality and supernatural 
might: and he thinks it contrary to scriptural representa- 
tions to regard them as non-existent and merely imaginary. 
Upon this subject he quotes with approbation the language of 
Crusius: “Sacrz liter a Mose usque ad N. T. constanter 
docent deastros esse demones.” Not that each heathen 
deity represents some particular demon, nor that every demon 
has his own distinct representative in the heathen mythology; 
but the worship paid by the heathen to their divinities does 
in fact pass over to a really existing, personal, supernatural 
power, by whom it is accepted, and who enters into a real 
communion with the worshippers. Paul says, that the things 
which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils; and in 
thus sacrificing they have fellowship with devils, just as the 
Christian, in partaking of the Lord’s table, has fellowship with 
him. When the same apostle speaks of an idol as nothing in 
the world, and when false deities are called by Hebrew words 
signifying nonentities and vanities, this is understood to be, 
not a denial of the existence of such beings, but of their not 
being what they give themselves out to be, and what their 
worshippers suppose that they are. Such passages as Jer. 
x. 5, Ps. exv. 4-8, are not referred to at all. The ground- 
form of heathenism is stated to be Pantheism, the forsaking of 
the one true and living God for the adoration of Nature. The 
boundless variety of forms in which the powers of nature dis- 
play themselves, the countless manifestations of the all-per- 
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vading Deity, lead next to Polytheism. The different systems 
of mythology are the joint product of impressions from nature, 
speculative reasoning, and a lively imagination. The names 
and forms of the gods, with the functions and attributes 
ascribed to them, are in the first instance sheer figments of 
the imagination, having no objective existence ; and the service 
paid them terminates on no real correspondent being. But 
these phantasms are taken possession of by spirits of wicked- 
ness, in whom they attain reality, and who make the scenes 
of this self-devised worship their special seat. And here they 
exhibit such powers of magic and divination as show them to be 
possessed of a real might, and as confirm the heathen still more 
in their delusion. It is equally erroneous, therefore, to regard 
the heathen deities as having originally and in themselves a dis- 
tinct personal existence, and to suppose them to be, as found 
in the actual life of heathenism, non-existent phantoms. 

With this view of the heathen deities in general, it follows 
of course that our author believes in the existence of superna- 
tural magic, as a phenomenon pervading the pagan world. 
With this there may be much imposture. There is also a 
native magical virtue resident in the human soul, which may 
be developed by occult arts, as in Mesmerism, or by certain 
physical conditions inducing strange presentiments. But, in 
addition, there is a supernatural power imparted by the spirits 
of darkness for the working of signs and lying wonders. This 
is the case with the magicians of Egypt, who wrought what 
they did under demoniacal influence, as Moses acted with 
power given him from God. It would be expected from this 
that the magicians converted actual wooden rods into serpents, 
and that the superiority of Aaron’s miracle consisted alone in 
his rod swallowing up theirs, annihilating thus the insignia of 
their office, and symbolically putting an end to their office 
itself. This Kurtz does not say, however; he regards it an 
undue pressing of the letter of the passage, to suppose the 
rods to have been actual rods of wood, though if that conclu- 
sion were forced upon him, he would feel no skrinking from 
the result. He nevertheless prefers upon the whole, the expla- 
nation which Hengstenberg and others have adopted, as illus- 
trated by feats of snake-charmers at the present day, that 
the magicians, who knew very well the purpose for which 
they were summoned, and had ample time and opportunity to 
make their preparations, brought with them seeming rods, 
which were in reality serpents stiffened by their incantations, 
but which resumed their life and motion on being cast to the 
ground. In this miracle, the victory was the greater, as it 


was gained on that territory in which the skill of Egyptian 
sorcerers chiefly lay. — 
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The ten plagues, which with ever-heightening intensity were 
’ inflicted upon the obdurate monarch, exhibit a striking rela- 
tion to the natural characteristics of the land upon which they 
were sent. The miracle is in no case wholly dissevered from 
the analogy of what is proper to that region, as, for example, 
an irruption of polar bears, or the bursting forth of a voleano, 
would have been. ‘Sceptical writers have made use of this 
circumstance to do away with the miraculous. They assume 
an extraordinary concurrence of calamities, and in unwonted 
violence, where the calamities themselves are not unusual; 
the meeting at one point of what commonly do not occur in 
conjunction, is alone remarkable. All beyond this is figura- 
tive, or fabulous. To those who accept the historic truth of 
the narrative, the miraculous character of the events is too 
obvious to be questioned. The intensity, the extent, the mul- 
tiplicity of these plagues, their coming and going at the bidding 
of Moses, and the marked distinction made in several of them 
between Egypt and Goshen, show beyond a doubt that they 
were sent by the immediate operation of God. 
At the same time the natural features of these plagues are 
too obvious and too important in their design to be over- 
looked. One aim may have been, to leave to unbelief, if it 
was determined at all hazards to resist the evidence of 
supernatural power, some shadow of a ground to which to 
cling. But there were other and more direct bearings upon 
the issue of the conflict here carried on. Had these plagues 
possessed a character out of analogy with anything that ever 
occurred at ordinary times in Egypt, Pharaoh would have been 
compelled to accord to Jehovah a might and a supremacy in 
the land for the time being. But by using as his means of 
chastisement, scourges which, in lighter and more restricted 
forms, were of frequent occurrence, the Lord showed that 
these too were from him; that he was not temporarily, but per- 
manently God in Egypt; and not the present devastating judg- 
ments alone, but the ordinary evils which afflicted the land, 
were sent by him. The Egyptians also deified both the natu- 
ral features and the natural products of their land: these were 
made to bring destruction upon their worshippers. The 
author of the Book of Wisdom says to this effect (xi. 15, 16,) 
— For the foolish devices of their wickedness, wherewith 
being deceived they worshipped serpents void of reason, and 
‘vile beasts, thou didst send a multitude of unreasonable beasts 
upon them for vengeance; that they might know that where- 
withal a man sinneth, by the same also shall he be punished.” 
Hengstenberg also makes the remark, that their bearing this 
character is a voucher for the reality of their occurrence, and 
that they were not pure inventions; as in this case the narra- 
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tor would have been apt to exalt the miracle, by making it as 
little like natural events as possible. 

The duration of these plagues cannot be certainly deter- 
mined. Several writers, who connect the first with an appear- 
ance that the Nile presents annually in July, assume that the 
whole occupied a period of nine months. According to the 
sacred record, one week intervened between the first plague 
and the second. The seventh plague occurred when barley 
was in the ear and flax was bolled; which in that climate must 
have been in March; about three weeks, consequently, from the 
time of the tenth plague, showing again about the space of a 
week between each of the last four plagues. If the same in- 
terval be assumed as the average in the case of the remainder, 
it will yield in all nine weeks, or from about the beginning of 
February to the beginning of April. 

The Nile every year, at the period of its inundation, assumes 
a reddish appearance, from the earthy matter mingled with its 
waters. When the overflow first begins, it sweeps along great 
quantities of dried grass and filth of various sorts; which makes 
the water unfit for use. When it assumes a reddish colour, 
however, it is again potable; after standing for a short time 
in jars, it deposits its sediment and becomes as clear as at any 
other season. This phenomenon has been thought by many to 
furnish the natural basis of the miracle of Moses. But that 
this cannot be so, is shown by several considerations. If the 
duration assigned above to the plagues as a whole be correct, 
that will furnish an argument; for this redness of the Nile is 
seen, not in February, but in July. This only occurs, too, at 
the time of the annual inundation; but there is no hint of such 
an inundation in the narrative, while there are statements at 
variance with it,—e.g., Pharaoh’s going to the brink of the river, 
the Egyptians digging about the river, &c. The sinking of 
the river indicates stagnation, which is just the reverse of its 
inundation. The change was produced, not gradually, but sud- 
denly, and that even in water already drawn and standing in 
their houses, in vessels of wood and stone, as well as in the 
river itself. The reddening of the water, in ordinary cases, so 
far from being deprecated, is eagerly looked for as a symptom 
of potability. Kurtz suggests, very plausibly, that the actual 
material phenomenon in this miracle may have been the pre- 
sence of immense quantities of microscopic cryptogami and in- 
fusoria, which gave the water a blood-red colour, and whose 
decomposition corrupted it, and destroyed the fish that were 
in it. This explanation is based upon the scientific investiga- 
tions of Ehrenberg, who found blood-like appearances in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Siberia, resulting from this cause. 

The question, whence the magicians obtained water for their 
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enchantments, after Moses had already changed it all to blood, 
‘has sometimes been answered by saying, that a// is not to be 
taken in its most unlimited sense, or that the magicians waited 
till the plague had first been removed: a better explanation is, 
that it was the Nile, with the artificial channels and ponds 
connected with it, and even water previously drawn from it, 
which was the object of the plague; for the double reason of 
the great value of that river to Egypt, and the divine honours 
which were paid it. But that water from other sources was 
not affected, appears from the Egyptians finding it by digging 
about the river. 

In the plague of frogs, the chief thing was its exceeding 
loathsomeness. There was no way of escaping the contact of 
these disgusting creatures. They could not set down their 
foot without trampling them. They filled even their chambers, 
and beds, and ovens, and kneading-troughs. The third plague 
was not lice, but gnats, or mosquitoes, whose stings are the 
complaint of every Egyptian traveller. The previous plagues 
had come from the Nile. This was from the land which 
brought forth their food, and was also an objeet of worship. 
Hitherto the magicians had maintained their credit. They 
had been able, on a small scale, to imitate the miracles of 
Moses, though they had thus only increased the intensity of 
plagues which they could not remove. Here they give up the 
contest, and say to Pharaoh, “ This is the finger of the gods;” 
which is not understood to mean what the common rendering 
implies, “ Here is an evident display of the divinity of Jeho- 
vah.” If the victorious power of God were intended, the “arm” 
would be more appropriate. The finger warns, instructs. That 
they cannot bring forth lice, they would represent as due not 
to the weakness of their gods, but to their want of will. They 
are indisposed to sustain Pharaoh in refusing the demand of 
Jehovah, and consequently, by ceasing longer to lend their aid, 
virtually bid him to desist. 

The word which describes the fourth plague is derived from 
a root signifying mixture, and probably denotes all sorts of 
noxious insects. The Septuagint renders it ‘ dogfly,” as one 
of the most tormenting; Aquila and the Vulgate, “ every kind 
of flies;” the Targum of Jonathan and Saadias, “ various 
kinds of wild beasts ;” Jarchi, “ every sort of evil beasts, and 
serpents and scorpions.” Others have supposed it to mean 

‘devastating worms and caterpillars. 

The furnace from which ashes were taken to create the 
plague of boils, is by some thought to have been a place where 
Hebrews were compelled to work in metals for their Egyptian 
masters; and the curse proceeding from such a spot would 
plainly indicate the reason of its infliction. Kurtz prefers an 
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allusion to the religious rite of purification by ashes (comp. 
Numb. xix. 9, Heb. ix. 13), which is based, no doubt, upon its 
alkaline properties. This ashes, from which they expected 
cleansing, should prove, instead, the source of defilement and 
disease. 

The explanation of Hengstenberg and others is adopted, 
though with some hesitation, in regard to the plague of dark- 
ness, that it was a violent sirocco, lasting not for a few hours 
merely, but for three successive days. Laborde says of this 
explanation, that it is comparing the erack of a pistol to the 
roar of thunder. 

Egypt refused to release the first-born of the Lord, and her 
own first-born was the forfeit. Israel was Jehovah’s son, not 
by virtue of their creation alone, nor of their formation into a 
numerous people, but by that spiritual and covenant generation 
which made them his own distinct from all the nations of the 
earth, and by which they became not his only, but his first- 
born son; other nations, to be subsequently brought within 
the same gracious covenant, are the later born members of the 
family. This plague was, in an eminent sense, a judgment upon 
the gods of Egypt.—(Exod. xii. 12, Numb. xxxiii. 4.) The 
sacred animals, kept in the temples with the greatest care, and 
lamented when they died with the wildest demonstrations of 
grief, belonged mainly, no doubt, perhaps exclusively, to the 
rank of the first-born. It may be imagined what a panic would 
be created, when to the private grief of every household was 
added the sudden and simultaneous death of all the religiously 
venerated animals in all the temples, and thousands more that 
were deemed sacred besides. The first-born of the monarch, 
also regarded as an incarnation of the Deity, was not exempt. 
These were put on a precise level with ordinary men and ordi- 
nary animals; all were indiscriminately involved in the same 
catastrophe. The paraphrase of Jonathan is, therefore, gra- 
tuitous and unnecessary: “ Against all the idols of the Egyp- 
tians I will execute four judgments ;—the molten images shall 
be melted, those of stone shall be broken down, those of clay 
shall be dashed to pieces, those of wood shall be reduced to 
ashes, that the Egyptians may know that I am the Lord.” 
This was no ordinary pestilence, following, perhaps, in the track 
of the simoon, and in which it is not to be supposed that all 
the first-born, nor they alone, perished. The inspired narrative 
is not consistent with the idea of its being originated or guided 
by any ordinary laws of infection; it was an immediate and 
miraculous infliction by the destroying angel, directed exelu- 
sively and universally upon all the first-born. Of these, there 
may have been more than one in the same family: for the first- 
born that were slain in Egypt, like the first-born consecrated 
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in Israel, were reckoned by the mother’s side, primogeniti sanc- 
’ titudinis, as distinguished from those by the father’s side, 
primogeniti hwreditatis. 

The plagues thus ran their fearful round. God demonstrated 
his supremacy by making the river, the land, the air, serve 
each in turn as ministers of his wrath; even surrounding lands 
were laid under contribution: Arabia sent her locusts, and the 
Sahara perhaps her simoon. Gods, men, beasts, plants, all 
were scourged. The last of these plagues, however, was the 
sorest of all; the others were but preliminary warnings of this, 
the real judgment.—(Exod. iv. 22, 23.) But when the Lord 
arises to judgment, it must be executed with strict equity, and 
without respect of persons; and it must begin at the house of 
God. If there be sin in Israel, if any interruption of its covenant 
relation, this sin must be put away, and the covenant relation 
restored, or Israel cannot be saved. Hence, before the judgment 
comes, the passover is instituted to secure the people's safety. 

As the Lord’s supper in a sense occupies the place of the 
passover, Romanists have argued that the sacrificial character 
of the latter establishes that of the former. Some of the early 
Protestants took the greund, in opposition, that the passover 
itself was not a sacrifice, but was simply commemorative and 
sacramental, inasmuch as M3} means not only a sacrifice, but a 
slaying for other purposes also, and there was no imposition 
of hands, no sprinkling of blood upon the altar, no burning of 
the animal, or any of its ‘parts, upon the altar; whilst on the 
other hand, many of the prescriptions regarding the passover 
were such as had place in none of the various kinds of sacri- 
fices. The atoning efficacy of this blood, however, which in 
the absence of an altar was sprinkled upon the door-posts, to 
shield from death all who had passed within that entrance, 
plainly distinguishes it as a sacrifice. That the Apostle Paul 
so regarded it, appears from 1 Cor. v.7. It is called an offer- 
ing, Num. ix. 7. And although in the first instance this 
could not be done, yet in after times it was to be slain at the 
place which God should choose (Deut. xvi. 5, 6); and its blood 
sprinkled on the altar.—(2 Chron. xxx. 16.) Although the im- 
position of hands is nowhere mentioned in connection with the 
slaying of the paschal lamb, its performance is unquestionably 
to be taken for granted. The passover was a special modifica- 
_ tion of the peace-offering, as the services of the great day of 
atonement were of the sin-offering. The true answer to the 
Romish argument is to be found in the typical character and 
inherent insufficiency of the passover sacrifice, necessitating its 
constant repetition; and in the all-sufficiency of the sacrifice of 
Christ, which may be commemorated, but which need not and 
cannot be repeated. 
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The commands to roast (not boil, which would dissolve and 
disintegrate) the lamb whole, to break none of its bones, to eat 
it in one house, without carrying any part abroad, and to leave 
none till the ensuing day, were intended to give prominence to 
the idea of unity. The lamb was an undivided whole; so they 
who partook of it were indissolubly united in communion with 
each other, and with God, whose guests they were, since it was 
his offering that lay upon the table. Comp. 1 Cor. x. 17. 
The bitter herbs added relish to the meat, as the past servitude 
made the present deliverance more joyful. Leaven was for- 
bidden, as fermenting and corrupting. Upon the first celebra- 
tion of the passover, the solemnity lasted but a single day, and 
leaven was prohibited for that day alone: the haste and urgency 
with which they left Egypt, however, confined them to un- 
leavened bread still longer, possibly until they had crossed the 
Red Sea, which Jewish tradition asserts to have been just seven 
days from the night of the passover. In later times, the com- 
memorative celebration was expanded into seven days, during 
the whole of which leaven was interdicted. 

That the children of Israel should, by God’s command, bor- 
row silver, gold, and raiment, from the Egyptians, when they 
were leaving, never to return, has caused no small embarrass- 
ment among interpreters. Among the answers which have 
been given to the casuistical question, how this was consistent 
with truth and honesty, are such as these: that God, as univer- 
sal proprietor, can take from one and give to another as he 
pleases; that Israel had a right to reprisals for the unrighteous 
and unrequited servitude to which they had been subjected ; 
that they left their houses and lands in exchange; that God, as 
the author of the law, could dispense with it at his pleasure; 
that the Israelites borrowed these things with the honest inten- 
tion of returning them, had not subsequent events rendered 
this impracticable; or that the Egyptians forfeited them by 
their treacherous and hostile pursuit. After all, however, the 
difficulty is not removed. How could the people honestly bor- 
row what they must have known they were never to return? 
But this difficulty lies only in a false translation. The Israelites 
were directed to solicit these things, not as a loan, but as a 
gift ; and God gave his people favour in the sight of the Egyp- 
tians, that they lavished upon them all that they asked, with- 
out the thought or expectation of having them returned. The 
articles thus given, were not sacrificial vessels and priestly tobes, 
to be used in the anticipated sacrifice, but undoubtedly jewels, 
and valuable articles of apparel. It was a matter of divine 
decorum, that God should not lead his people out of Egypt a 
poor and starveling multitude, but laden with wealth and in fes- 
tive array. The victory was complete, and the spoils immense. 
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The discussion respecting the locality of the passage of the 

" Red Sea, as well as the geography of the various places men- 
tioned in the journey through the wilderness, is very elaborate 
and thorough. Our limits admit of no more than this passing 
notice of what forms one of the most valuable features of the 
book before us. 

The interesting but difficult question is here raised, To what 
period of Egyptian history, as this is known to us from profane 
sources, are the residence of Israel in Egypt, and their exodus 
from it, to be referred? The decision will be dependent upon 
the view taken of two brief extracts from Manetho, found in 
the treatise of Josephus against Apion. In the first, he speaks 
of an invasion of Egypt by a people from the East, of ignoble 
birth, but of great courage, who subdued the land, burned its 
cities, demolished its temples, and treated its inhabitants with 
the utmost barbarity. They made one of themselves king, by 
the name of Salatis, who lived at Memphis, exacted tribute of 
both Upper and Lower Egypt, and garrisoned several cities, 
particularly in the eastern portions of the land, as he was ap- 
prehensive of an Assyrian invasion. He fortified Avaris in the 
Saitic nome, east of the Bubastic channel, and garrisoned it 
with 240,000 men. Thither he came every summer to provi- 
sion the place and pay his soldiers their wages, as well as to 
exercise them, and thereby terrify foreigners. This people, 
whom some regard as Arabs, were called Hyksos, or shepherd- 
kings; Ayk, in the sacred dialect, meaning king; and sos, in 
the popular dialect, meaning shepherd. In another copy of 
Manetho, Josephus says, the meaning of this word was given as 
captive-kings. After the Hyksos had kept possession of Egypt 
511 years, the kings of the Thebais made an insurrection 
against them, and a long and terrible war ensued. By a king 
named Alisphragmuthosis they were beaten, and shut up in 
Avaris. Here they were besieged by his son, Thummosis, who 
allowed them to capitulate on condition of their leaving Egypt. 
They accordingly, with their families and effects, to the number 
of 240,000, marched through the wilderness for Syria. But 
fearing the Assyrian power, they settled in Judea, and built a 
city, which they called Jerusalem. 

In the second passage, Manetho says that Amenophis, who 
was king 518 years after the departure of the shepherds, was 

_ desirous of seeing the gods. He was told that he might, if he 
would first rid the country of lepers and all unclean persons, 
This he did, sending them, to the number of 80,000, to work 
in the quarries east of the Nile. Subsequently he granted 
them the city of Avaris, which lay in ruins from the time of 
the shepherds. Here they appointed, as their ruler, a priest 
of Heliopolis, by the name of Osarsiph, subsequently called 
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Moses, who gave them laws contrary to Egyptian usages. 
With 200,000 men sent to his aid by the shepherds, he made 
war upon Amenophis, defeated him, and ravaged Egypt for 
thirteen years; after which Amenophis, and his son Rameses, 
returned from Ethiopia to Egypt with a large army, and drove 
the shepherds and the lepers out of the country into Syria. 

Josephus identifies the Hyksos with the Israelites, and makes 
use of Manetho’s account to establish against Apion the high 
antiquity and greatness of his nation. How he reconciles it 
with the Scripture narrative he nowhere explains. The story 
of the lepers, which is drawn, according to Manetho’s own 
statement, not, like the other, from the sacred records of 
Egypt, but from popular tradition, he utterly discredits, as 
inconsistent with the former, in the origin which it assigns to 
the Jews. 

Delitzsch adopts the identification of Josephus, and actually 
maintains the strange and paradoxical theory, that the Israel- 
ites really did what is ascribed to the Hyksos,—that during the 
period over which the sacred historian passes in silence, they 
made themselves masters of Egypt, drove out the native princes, 
and held sway in the land, until they were subdued and enslaved 
in their turn. 

Hengstenberg does not attribute the slightest weight to the 
testimony of Manetho. He charges him with the grossest 
ignorance and error on points of Egyptian mythology, geo- 
graphy, and language; with betraying a bias that can only 
have found place in the times of the Roman emperors; and 
with meeting no such confirmation from the monuments, as was 
to be expected if he were an honest and credible historian. 
Instead of being, as he has commonly been regarded, the head 
of the priests at Heliopolis, and preparing his History from the 
temple archives, by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, B.c. 260, 
he considers him an intentional falsifier of much later date, in 
whom no confidence whatever can be reposed. The story of 
the Hyksos and of the lepers he thinks to be purposely garbled 
accounts, caricatured from the Seripture history, in order to 
flatter the national vanity of the Egyptians. 

Kurtz pronounces this judgment unjust, and expresses his 
belief that the statements of Manetho, though containing some 
errors, are yet in the main reliable. The Hyksos, he thinks, 
are evidently a different people from the Hebrews, The points 
insisted on by those who maintain their identity are, that they 
were shepherds from the East; that the name of their city, 
Avaris, is Hebrew; so is that of their king, Salatis, which is 
but a Greek form of the title applied to Joseph, Gen. xlii. 6; 
he is spoken of as provisioning («:rouerpav) or measuring grain; 
the oppressions alleged to be practised are but distortions of 
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_his buying up the land, &c., during the famine; they finally 
marched through the wilderness to Syria, and founded a city, 
which they called Jerusalem. On the other hand, Kurtz main- 
tains that the account given of the Hyksos is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the supposition of the Israelites being intended. 
The former come in great numbers to Egypt, as enemies and 
conqverors; they murder, plunder, desolate the land, and rule 
it for 511 years; are then subdued, and forced to retire from 
the country. The Hebrews come, few in number, peaceably, 
and by invitation, but are oppressed, maltreated, enslaved ; 
they crave permission to leave the country, but are refused. 
In the intention of Manetho, the lepers are the Israelites; and 
what he says of them shows how the facts have been distorted 
by Egyptian tradition, from which alone this is professedly 
drawn. They are expressly distinguished from the Hyksos, 
who left the country 518 years before. 

Among those who give partial or entire credit to Manetho, 
and who think the Hyksos to have been distinct from the Is- 
raelites, there is again a diversity of views. 

Lepsius dates the Hyksos invasion, B.c. 2100, during the 
12th (or second Theban) dynasty. At length, B.c. 1661, the 
native kings, who had maintained their independence in Ethio- 
pia, and partially also in Upper Egypt, penetrated farther 
north, and after a war of 80 years, succeeded, in the reign of 
Thuthmosis IIL, in driving the Hyksos out of the country. 
With them, however, the Israelites had nothing to do. They 
came into Egypt in the 19th dynasty. Joseph was brought 
there under Sethos I., the Sesostris of the Greeks, who, ac- 
cording to Lepsius’s assumption, reigned B.C. 1445-1394. 
Moses was educated at the court of his son, Ramses II., Mia- 
mun the Great (1394-1328); and his son, Menephthes, (1328 
—1309,) was the Pharaoh of the exodus. The abode in 
Egypt, instead of being 430 years, was only about 90. The 
absurdities which follow upon this hypothesis, and the slender- 
ness of the grounds on which it rests, are well exposed by 
Kurtz. The expansion of Jacob’s family to 2,000,000 of peo- 
ple, must then have taken place in 90 years! Within the 
same space of time there must have been seven generations in — 
the family of Judah, and ten in that of Ephraim. Moses 
must have been born about ten years after Jacob came into 
_ Egypt, and sixty years before the death of Joseph. Whoever, 
in the present inextricable confusion which reigns in Egyptian 
chronology, makes the merely conjectural identification of a 
few uncertain names a ground for introducing such havoc into 
a history certified like that of Moses, would sacrifice Bancroft 
to Gulliver. Egyptian scholars get so into the habit of giving 
free play to their fancy, deducing from the monuments what 
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results they please, and constructing facts and dates ad libi- 
tum, that they really seem to forget that there is such a thing 
as solid, well-attested history, which criticism cannot explain 
away, and where theorising must yield to testimony. 

Saalschiitz supposes that the new king, under whom the op- 
pression of the Israelites began, was the first of the Hyksos 
dynasty, and that the Pharaoh who perished in the Red Sea 
was the last. Bunsen has not fully explained his views as to 
the origin and history of the Hyksos, and their relation to the 
Israelites. He follows an account of Julius Africanus, which 
makes the period of their domination to have lasted upwards 
of 900 years. 

The view adopted by Kurtz is essentially the same with 
that of Bertheau, Lengerke, and Knobel. He thinks them to 
have been Semitic tribes, possibly driven from their original 
possessions in Canaan, prior to the days of Abraham, by some 
invasion similar to that recorded of Chedorlaomer. Thus pre- 
cipitated upon Egypt, they subjugated that country. At first 
they may have committed great enormities, but the result fol- 
lowed which is usual in the case of barbarian invaders of 
civilised lands. The conquerors adopted the language, man- 
ners, culture, and religion of the conquered. Hence, when 
Joseph was brought before one of the monarchs of this dynasty, 
every thing wore the air of a native Egyptian court, more so 
than in the days of Abraham, when this assimilation had but 
imperfectly taken place. Such an alliance as Pharaoh con- 
templated with Abraham could not have been thought of at 
the time of Joseph, when Egyptian courtiers could not even 
eat with Hebrew shepherds. Still, some things, even at this 
later period, are thought to betray that it was not a native 
but an adopted civilization which prevailed at court. The in- 
troduction of Joseph, a foreigner of shepherd stock, into the 
highest office, next the king, and his intermarriage with the 
priestly caste; the welcome extended to his shepherd-father 
and brothers; the rich portion of the land assigned them; 
and the wealth of Pharaoh in cattle, but not in lands, till 
Joseph’s measures procured them; are alleged, as showing that 
they had not even yet forgotten their Hyksos predilections 
and habits. 

The new king, who knew not Joseph, was the first of the 
revived native dynasty, consequent upon the expulsion of the 
Hyksos. The Hebrews, now grown to a mighty people, as 
they had been favoured by the Hyksos, naturally fell under 
the suspicion of being friendly to them and favourable to their 
return; and, which made them the more dangerous, Goshen 
lay in the quarter from which the Hyksos would invade Egypt, 
if at all. Hence the apprehension, Exod. i. 10, and the mea- 
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sures adopted to reduce their strength. That the Hebrews 

‘were not expelled along with the Hyksos, as their friends and 
allies, was, perhaps, because the native princes lacked the 
power, and also, that they might be retained as slaves and 
helots, to be employed upon the erection of the vast public 
structures of the period. Kurtz is of opinion, that numbers 
of the lower ranks of the Hyksos population were probably 
retained for a similar purpose, and that they may have consti- 
tuted the great mixed multitude who left Egypt with Israel, 
attaching themselves to them in their deliverance, as they had 
shared the burden of their servitude. Even the statement, 
that the expelled Hyksos built Jerusalem, is put into connec- 
tion with the remarkable changes of name which that place 
underwent at different periods of the sacred history. In the 
days of Abraham, it was called Salem. When we hear of it 
in the times of the Judges, its name was changed to Jebus; 
could the Jebusites have been a branch of the Hyksos? 
When Kurtz says that the city was not called Jerusalem 
until its conquest by David, he forgets Josh. xviii. 28. 

The period of the wilderness, which was one of instruction, 
trial, chastisement, and purification, falls into three divisions, . 
each of which found the people in a distinct locality. They 
may be respectively described as Israel in the wilderness of 
Sinai, Israel in the wilderness of Paran, and Israel in the 
plains of Moab. To the first of these belongs the concluding 
of the covenant between God and the people; to the second, 
the consummation of the people’s unbelief, and their doom to 
forty years’ exclusion from Canaan; in the third, the new 
generation has reached the termination of its wanderings, and 
the border of the promised land. 

The manna, which at the present day exudes from the 
Tarfah bush, in the vicinity of Sinai, offers some interesting 
analogies to that with which Israel was fed in the desert ; but 
they are plainly not identical. It is not only the enormous 
difference in quantity,—between five and six hundred pounds 
per annum, gathered from the entire peninsula in the most 
productive years, and two millions of pounds per day,—but the 
properties are so different, that they are evidently quite dis- 
tinct things. The modern manna could not be beaten fine in 
a mortar, nor be made a substitute for bread, nor does it 
breed worms on being kept. It is only found during two or 
three months of the year, while Israel were supplied with it 
all the year round; and during thirty-eight years of the period 
that it was furnished them, they were in parts of the desert 
where no Tarfah bush now grows, and where, probably, none 
ever did grow. 

That they did not subsist solely upon manna during the 
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entire forty years, is plain from the direct statement of the 
inspired record, and might, without such statement, have been 
inferred from the circumstances of the case. The wilderness 
now scantily supports less than 5000 inhabitants; and these 
could not subsist but for the aid afforded by travellers and 
caravans. It must, in the days of Moses, however, have been 
better furnished with springs and oases than at present. His- 
tory makes it certain, that it once contained a far more nume- 
rous population than it does now. The flocks and herds which 
Israel possessed, would supply them to some extent with milk 
and flesh. After the sentence had been announced to them, 
that they were to remain in the wilderness, they would, no 
doubt, cultivate all such spots as were capable of tillage. They 
purchased provisions in passing along the borders of Edom, 
and they may have done the same from trading caravans which 
traversed the desert. 

The posture of Moses, holding in his uplifted hand the rod 
of God, in the battle with Amalek, is thought to represent, not 
the attitude of prayer, but the gesture of command; just as 
when, with the same rod, he divided the sea, or turned the 
waters into blood. The direction given to Moses, to write the 
doings of that day in the (not a) book, shows that he had 
either then commenced, or had in contemplation, the history 
which he wrote of Israel’s journeyings. Jethro’s visit, though 
paid to Moses at the mount of God, is related before mention 
is made of Israel’s removal from Rephidim to Sinai, in order 
that when that is mentioned, the way may be clear to proceed 
at once and uninterruptedly with the divine communications 
there given. 

Arrived at Sinai, Moses goes up into the mount to God, and 
the stipulations of the covenant about to be formed are given 
him, to be laid before the people. These terms being accepted, 
preparations are forthwith made for its solemnization, and for 
the establishment of the theocracy.* Here, at the outset of 
the Mosaic economy, as in the promises to Abraham, are found 
intimations that this temporary restriction is in order to an 
ultimate diffusion. The stipulation on the part of God, “ Ye 
shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people, for all 
the earth is mine,” is the farthest possible from the narrow 
notion of a national God, interested only in this single people, 
and doing what he does for their sakes alone. And the con- 
stituting Israel a kingdom of priests, indicates it as their voca- 


* This technical designation of the Hebrew state is borrowed from Josephus, who 
first employs it, Cont. Apion. ii. 16: ‘ Some legislators have committed the power of 
their states to monarchies, others to oligarchies, and others to the government of the 
masses: but our legislator had no regard to any of these forms; he ordained our 
eS to be what may be termed a theocracy, vesting the power and authority 
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tion to be the mediators of mankind, and to dispense to the 
' world the blessings of God’s grace;—a vocation which, not 
being itself an end, but only means to an end, is in its nature 
temporary, and must, when its aim is accomplished, cease of 
itself. 

The fundamental law of the covenant proclaimed from Sinai 
is called “the ten words;” but the precise limits of each of 
the commands is nowhere indicated in Scripture. Three dif- 
ferent modes of enumeration have been proposed. According 
to the first, “I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt,” is the first commandment; the pro- 
hibitions of the worship of false gods and of images are com- 
bined to form the second; and the prohibition of coveting is 
the tenth. This division is found in the Targum of the pseudo- 
Jonathan, is mentioned but disapproved by Origen, was ac- 
cepted by the emperor Julian, George Syncellus, and Cedrenus, 
and is universal among the modern Jews. A sufficient proof 
of its incorrectness is, that the first commandment will then be 
no commandment at all. According to the second mode, the 
first commandment respects the worship of others than the 
true God; the second, the worship of images; the tenth, 
coveting. This is the division of Philo, Josephus, Origen, and 
the Greek fathers generally, and of the Latin fathers until the 
time of Augustine. It has always prevailed in the Greek 
Church, was adopted by Calvin and the Reformed Church, and 
though not accepted by the Lutheran Church, its propriety is 
admitted by not a few modern Lutheran theologians. The 
third mode, in which the prohibition of other gods and of 
images is the first commandment, and that of coveting forms 
two, the ninth and tenth, is first found in Augustine. He was 
led to it by the desire to find three commandments in the first 
table, “quia Deus trinitas.” He does not, however, consist- 
ently adhere to this division in all his writings, but in his *‘ Epis- 
tola ad Bonifacium,” and elsewhere, adopts the second mode. 
It has sometimes been alleged that Clemens Alexandrinus 
favoured this last mode of division. But a simple inspection 
of the passage adduced in evidence is sufficient to show that 
there is an error in the text. The prohibition of image wor- 
ship is included in the first commandment; taking God’s name 
in vain is made the subject of the second; and the sanctification 

.of the Sabbath the subject of the third; the fourth is omitted 
entirely; the injunction of obedience to parents is called the 
fifth; and it is expressly said that a// coveting belongs unto 
the tenth. Augustine found the ninth commandment in the 
first clause of the prohibition of coveting, as it appears in 
Deuteronomy, “ Thou shalt not desire thy neighbour's wife.” 
But as the form of the decalogue given in Exodus is obviously 
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the original one, uttered by the mouth of God and engraved 
on the tables of stone, the Romish and Lutheran Churches 
assign to the ninth commandment the words, “ Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's house,” leaving the coveting of the wife, 
man-servant, maid-servant, &c., to constitute the tenth. It is 
obvious that there is no ground in reason for such a division 
as this; and that the distinction made by the old Lutheran 
divines of concupiscence into original and actual, the former 
without and the latter with the previous consent of the will, 
does not relieve the difficulty. Kurtz adopts Augustine’s divi- 
sion, in spite of his admission that the different arrangement 
of the clauses in Exodus and in Deuteronomy absolutely pre- 
cludes it, provided the text in Exodus is correct. Its correct- 
ness, however, he ventures to call in question, although not the 
semblance of any evidence of error is furnished by the manu- 
scripts, and although it would be more reasonable to suspect 
an error in any other part of the Scriptures than here. The 
fact that the Septuagint names the wife first in Exodus, is 
balanced by the Samaritan placing the house first in Deuter- 
onomy: and instead of this showing that there was any doubt 
about the true reading, it shows precisely the reverse,—that the 
text was then just as we have it now, and that the authors of 
these versions sought to reconcile the seeming discrepancy of 
the two books, and produce uniformity, each in his own way. 
The chief motive of Kurtz in this unwarrantable assumption 
seems to be, that thus the ten commandments, as divided into 
the two tables, will exhibit the significant numbers 3 and 7. 
It was a motive of like character which induced Hengstenberg, 
who follows the Reformed Church in his numbering of the 
commandments, to assign five to each table, obedience to 
parents, as the representatives of God, being classed with our 
duties to him. 

The curious fancy of Hitzig, copied without acknowledgment 
from a juvenile production of Goethe's, that the tables of stone 
contained, not the ten commandments, but the series of laws, 
Exod. xxxiv. 12-26, scarcely deserves the serious refutation 
which Kurtz and Hengstenberg have given it. 

Terrified at the voice of God, the people request that Moses 
may be their mediator, and further commands and directions 
are given to him.—(Exod. xxi.—xxiii.) These he repeated to 
the people; and, upon their solemn engagement to perform 
them, the covenant was ratified by sacrifice; the sprinkled 
blood by its atoning virtue removing the obstacle to commu- 
nion; and the communion itself being set forth by seventy elders, 
as representatives of the entire people, going up into the 
mountain where God was, and there, in his presence, and as 
his guests, feasting upon the flesh of the offerings. 
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The direction to make the altar of earth, or of whole stones, 
is thought to signify that it should be what Mount Sinai was, 
in miniature. It was to be constructed of materials ready 
furnished from the hand of God; expending upon it the work- 
manship of sinful man could only pollute it. The altar was 
the place where God recorded his name, and where he came 
to bless his people. The twelve pillars surrounding it were 
the twelve tribes assembled around their heavenly King. The 
altar of burnt-offering subsequently erected for the tabernacle 
and the temple, was most likely composed of the same mate- 
rial with that, just spoken of. The frame of wood and brazen 
plates was merely to enclose the earth and stones, which 
formed the real altar. 

The promise to send hornets to drive out the Canaanites, 
has been understood by most interpreters in a figurative sense, 
as designating the various inflictions which were employed for 
this purpose. A few, however, have understood it literally; 
so the Book of Wisdom, xii. 8, Theodoret, &c. Bochart, who 
adopted this view, brought his vast erudition to its support, 
and has adduced from ancient authors a multitude of passages, 
showing that even such diminutive creatures as frogs, micé, 
snakes, wasps, &c., have forced whole tribes of men to emi- 
grate. And he finds a direct confirmation of the scriptural 
account, as he understands it, in a statement of lian, that 
the Phaselites, who dwelt in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, 
were driven from their homes by wasps. : 

As God was henceforth to dwell in the midst of his cove- 
nant people, a dwelling-place was needed for his reception. 
Moses was, therefore, called up again into the mountain, 
and the necessary directions given him. His forty days’ 
absence put the constancy of the people to a test which they 
were unable to bear: and God's just anger at their apostasy 
furnished an occasion to prove Moses’ fitness for the office of 
mediator, with which he had recently been invested. In the 
language used of Aaron (Exod. xxxii. 4), commonly rendered, 
“ He fashioned it with a graving tool,” Kurtz follows the trans- 
lation of Jonathan and Bochart, based on a comparison of 
2 Kings v. 23. They translate the verse, “ And he received 
the ear-rings at their hand, and Jownd, or collected them in a 
bag, and made them a molten calf.” 

God’s refusal to go with the people, though consenting to 
‘ send an angel before them (Exod. xxxiii. 2), stands in contrast 
with his previous promise to send the angel in whom his name 
was.—(Exod. xxiii. 20, 21.) The evident distinction here 
made between a created and an uncreated angel, between one 
whose presence was identical with that of Jehovah, and one 
whose presence was consistent with Jehovah’s absence, is pro- 
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perly regarded by most. interpreters as intimating that mys- 
terious relation of persons in the Divine Being which was 
subsequently unfolded in the doctrine of the Trinity. In the 
first volume of this work, Kurtz had maintained in the first 
edition that the angel of the Lord was the uncreated Logos. 
In the second edition he abandoned that ground under the 
leadings of Hoffmann, and assumed that a common created 
angel was meant. This view he endeavours to carry through 
this passage, in the face of what appears to us to be its obvi- 
ous meaning. 

The tabernacle which Moses pitched without the camp, to 
symbolise God’s removal from the midst of it, was a provisory 
tabernacle made for the purpose, and designed to serve as a 
sanctuary, until the one which he had been directed to build 
should be prepared. 

By the intercession of Moses, the breach between God and 
the people is healed: the sanctuary is then constructed and 
set up, the priesthood consecrated, the ceremonial service in- 
stituted, and the various regulations given which are contained 
in the Book of Leviticus. The camp is next organised into a 
military host preparatory to the conquest of Canaan; the 
tribes are numbered, the order to be observed in marching and 
in encamping specified, and the signals to regulate their move- 
ments arranged. 

Israel had now been at the foot of Sinai almost a year. 
They had been organised into the people of God, and had re- 
ceived his laws. It was time for them to proceed to their 
destination. Three days brought them into the great and 
terrible wilderness of Paran. From this time onward there is 
a constant succession of murmurings on the part of the people, 
and of judgments on the part of God. Their weaknesses and 
discontent before arriving at Sinai were borne with patience 
and long-suffering; but the case is altered now, and fearful 
penalties avenge the violated covenant. The burning at Tabe- 
rah, the plague at Kibroth-hattaavah, and Miriam’s leprosy at 
Hazeroth, were followed by the sentence at Kadesh, that that 
whole generation should die in the wilderness. This place 
was probably the scene likewise of the rebellion of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. The narrative leaves the children of 
Israel at Kadesh, in the second year after their departure out 
of Egypt. When it is resumed in the first month of the 
fortieth year, they are again at Kadesh.—(Num. xx. 1.) Over 
this interval, in which no progress was made toward realising 
their mission, the sacred historian passes in silence. Kurtz 
supposes that the people were allowed to scatter over the wil- 
derness, and to settle in all the oases and productive spots 
they could find, until, near the close of their sentenced term, 
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they were summoned again to Kadesh. The stations summa- 
rily recorded in Numb. xxxiii. 19-36, between Rithmah (the 
same with Kadesh) and Kadesh, are thought to indicate the 
movements, not of the entire congregation, but of the head- 
quarters of Moses and the sanctuary, as he visited the various 
sections of the people to prevent their total dismemberment. 
The statement in Ezekiel xx. 25, 26, relating to this period, 
has given no little trouble to commentators. The Lord there 
says,—‘* Because they despised my statutes ...... I gave 
them also statutes that were not good, and judgments whereby 
they should not live; and I polluted them in their own gifts, 
in that they caused all their first-born to pass through the 
fire.” Not to mention the Manichees, who used this passage 
to justify their rejection of the Old Testament, these “ sta- 
tutes that were not good” have been supposed to mean com- 
mandments of men, such errors and superstitions, for example, 
as those which fill the Talmud,—laws imposed by victorious 
enemies into whose hands God delivered them,—threatenings 
denounced by Moses in the name of God,—the Law itself as 
opposed to the Gospel,—ceremonial as opposed to moral law, 
—heathenish and idolatrous statutes and practices to which 
they were given up, in punishment for their ungodliness. This 
last, which is the one adopted by Calvin, Vitringa, Hiiver- 
nick, and others, is, without doubt, the correct view of the 
prophet’s language. It finds parallels in Acts vii. 42, “God 
gave them up to worship the host of heaven ;” Rom. i. 24, ete., 
** God gave them up to uncleanness”—“ to vile affections” —“ to 
a reprobate mind ;” 2 Thess. ii. 11, “ For this cause God shall 
send them strong delusion.” Kurtz adopts this view as modified 
but not improved by Umbreit, and supposes that the statutes 
referred to are the ceremonial enactments given by God him- 
self, but which the people perverted in the performance, ful- 
filling them only in a sinful, heathenish manner. They 
perverted, for example, the law of the consecration of the 
first-born, by making of it a command to sacrifice their 
children, as was done by the heathen, to Moloch. As far as 
this view is correct, it is already involved in that of Calvin 
before given; and as far as it would base itself upon the lan- 
guage of the prophet, that God gave these statutes, it is not 
true either that they were not good in the sense in which God 
gave them, or that they were given in punishment of the wicked- 
ness of Israel. It is not surprising that, in their dispersion and 
separation from the sanctuary, many corruptions should have 
found place among the people. And yet the language of Eze- 
kiel must not be unduly pressed, as though the people had uni- 
versally or prevailingly abandoned themselves to idolatrous or 
anti-theocratic practices. It was sufficient that such practices 
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did exist, although, at the same time, the mass of the people 
may have been faithful to their duty. ' 

The difficult and much-disputed passage, Amos v. 25-27, 
also bears upon this period. After the Lord had expressed in 
the previous verses his aversion to the self-righteous and hypo- 
critical services of the people, he proceeds,—“ Have ye offered 
unto me sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness forty years, 
O house of Israel?” To this question Kurtz assumes, not an 
affirmative reply, contrasting the pious past with the idola- 
trous present, but a negative; and this not as censuring Israel 
in the wilderness for offering sacrifices, not to God but to idols, 
but to_exhibit how little consequence attaches to the outward 
performance compared with the inward state. When set 
over against the abundant and multiplied sacrifices of his own 
day, those which the circumstances of Israel admitted of their 
offering in the desert were as nothing. And yet that was a 
period of marked divine favour; so little does the mere quan- 
tity of external service have to do with its procurement. 
The next verse is then referred, not to the past, as descriptive 
of idolatry practised in the wilderness,—not to the future, as 
a punishment, “ Ye shall in flight before your enemies carry 
your miserable idols, unable to protect either themselves or 
you,”"—but to the present, as giving the reason why the mul- 
tiplied sacrifices were detestable, while the meagre sacrifices 
of the past were accepted. It is because the abominations of 
idolatry co-exist with the outward pomp of God's worship. 
“ Ye bear the tabernacle of your king, the stand of your 
images, the star of your god which ye have made to your- 
selves: therefore will I cause you to go into captivity beyond 
Damascus.” : 

The translation given is no doubt the true one, saving the 
tense of the first verb. But we do not see that this view of 
the passage, though preferred by several modern scholars, 
is any improvement upon the old interpretation of Stephen 
(Acts vii. 42, 43) and the Seventy. There is no difficulty 
in admitting an extent of ungodliness in the desert, which 
the Pentateuch does not expressly assert, but allows us to 
suppose. The apostasy rebuked by the prophet is not of 
recent origin. His contemporaries have followed their fathers 
in sin, and they shall perish by a like judgment. Their fathers 
were prevented from entering the holy land, they shall be 
driven from it. ~ 

The omission to circumcise the children born in the wilder- 
ness (Josh. v. 4-9), was, in the opinion of Kurtz, due, not to a 
temporary suspension of the covenant during the period of the 
sentence, which is an explanation frequently given, but simply 
to the circumstances of the people; the rite could not be per- 
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formed with safety when they were incessantly liable to be on 
the march. 

We pass to what our author says respecting Balaam and his 
prophecies. The view taken of Balaam corresponds in the 
general with that of Hengstenberg in his treatise devoted to 
this subject. It isan attempt to mediate between the extreme 
views of regarding him as a prophet of the devil, an ungodly 
and idolatrous enchanter, and a true and real prophet of the 
living God seduced to his fall by an inordinate love of wealth 
and honour. He is supposed to have stood upon the border 
line of these two antagonistic territories, with one foot as it 
were upon the soil of heathen magic and sorcery, and the other 
upon the soil of religion and true prophecy. He is a sooth- 
sayer (Josh. xiii. 22), and makes use of enchantments (Num. 
xxiv. 1); and yet, on the other hand, he has some correct know- 
ledge of God, makes confession of him, inquires after and 
receives his will, obeys it, though with half his heart, is pos- 
sessed of a real inspiration, and utters actual prophecies. This 
half-way character is thought to make a transition period in 
his history, from which he must either rise to a full decla- 
ration of himself on the side of God, or fall back to absolute 
heathenism. Analogies are found in the history of modern 
missions, as well as in the New Testament,—e.g., in Simon 
Magus, Acts viii. 9-11; the seven sons of Sceva, Acts xix. 
13, 14; and the children of the Pharisees casting out devils in 
the name of Christ. (So Matt. xii. 27 is explained, comp. 
Luke ix. 49.) Balaam’s knowledge of God was chiefly attri- 
butable, no doubt, to the reports which had been spread of 
the recent. displays of his power and grace in Egypt, and in 
the wilderness ; though it need not be denied that some feeble 
remains of the true religion may have been preserved in the 
region of Abraham’s ancestry. That Balaam had addicted 
himself to the service of this new and potent Deity was the 
grand reason why Balak courted his services. He thought 
by this seer’s potent incantations to withdraw from Israel, 
and secure for himself, the aid of their God, whom he saw to 
be mightier than his own. Thus Pliny relates, on the autho- 
rity of older writers, that it was the practice of the earl 
Romans to solicit the gods of cities which they attacked, by 
the promise of equal or greater honours than they now en- 
joyed ; and they concealed the name of the deity under whose 
‘ guard Rome was placed, lest he should be enticed from them 
by similar means. 

It is a natural sequence from the views of Kurtz already 
given in relation to heathenism and Egyptian sorcery, that he 
supposes the charms of diviners to possess a real, and not a 
merely pretended or imaginary potency, by means of which 
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the gods are in a measure subjected to the control of their 
worshippers. The deities of the heathen, though real, per- 
sonal, and powerful, are created beings; and as such, subject 
to the limitations and laws of creatures. Their priests and 
magicians are not only their servants, but in a sense also their 
lords. To them it is that they owe their credit and standing 
as gods: just as the priests and magicians again owe their cre- 
dit and standing to the supernatural powers imparted by their 
deities. The gods and their worshippers stand thus to each 
other in a relation of mutual dependence ; and the demons of 
heathenism are obliged for the sake of their own interest to 
subject themselves to the incantations employed upon them. 
Besides which, there may be some inherent power in these 
spells and enchantments, which such spirits are unable to 
resist. 

Apart from these most doubtful notions, however, the stress 
laid by the sacred writer (Deut. xxiii. 5, and elsewhere) upon 
the benefit conferred by God in changing Balaam’s anticipated 
curse into a blessing, is justified by the fact that Balaam was 
not only a heathen diviner, but a prophet of the Lord; and it 
was in this latter capacity, as the organ and representative of 
Jehovah, that his curse was desired. A curse uttered in the 
name of God, and by his authority,—which was what Balak 
wanted and Balaam hoped to effect,—would have been as effi- 
cacious for evil as the blessing he was compelled to pronounce 
was for good. 

The speaking of Balaam’s ass, Hengstenberg had endea- 
voured to explain away, as having taken place only in vision 
and in impressions supernaturally made upon the prophet’s 
mind, without any sound audible to others proceeding from 
the mouth of the beast. Kurtz stands upon the-only tenable 
ground of the literal occurrence, as it appears upon the face 
of the narrative, and refutes in the most ample and satisfac- 
tory way all the arguments and objections which have been 
alleged against it. He lays down the canon, that “a dream, 
vision, or ecstasy, is never to be assumed in the Scripture his- 
tory, unless it is distinctly and unequivocally indicated in the 
narrative.” 

Balaam’s desire to die the death of the righteous is not 
thought to involve any clear knowledge on his part of the 
rewards of the future state. It only designates the death of 
a true Israelite,as happier in his esteem than that of a hea- 
then; which it will be, even though it be regarded less as the 
opening of a new life than as the close of the present. He 
asks for himself a death surrounded by the tokens of the 
divine favour and love, with the retrospect of a happily spent 
life, and the prospect of continued blessings to be vouchsafed 
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to his posterity; although whatever views were dimly possessed 

- of that futurity, when he should be “ gathered to his fathers,” 
need not be excluded. Num. xxiii. 23 is translated, “ For 
there is no enchantment in Jacob, and no divination in Israel; 
at the (proper) time, to. Jacob and to Israel is told what 
God performs;”—‘ They do not practise arts of divination, and 
they do not need them. God himself reveals to them his 
purpose regarding the future as far as they have occasion to 
know it.” 

The most remarkable of Balaam’s prophecies is the fourth 
and last, Num. xxiv. 15-24, in which, after Balak had ordered 
him away in a rage, at his utterance of a three-fold blessing, 
he volunteers to advertise him what should befall his people 
in the latter days. In ver. 15, “ The man whose eyes are shut” 
(Eng. Ver., mar. ver. 3), is thought to refer, not to Balaam’s 
failure to see the angel, on his way to Balak, nor to his pre- 
vious ignorance of the future, now disclosed to him, but to the 
physical condition in which he received or uttered his pro- 
phecy, with the eyes of his body closed and all disturbing 
sights shut out, perhaps in a swoon, or state of unconscious- 
ness as to all external objects, but the eyes of his spirit open, 
ver. 16. This is put in connection, likewise, with his falling, 
into a trance, or rather to the ground, under the might of 
the spiritual influence which had seized upon him and over- 
mastered his strength. 

The star and the sceptre that shall rise out of Jacob and 
smite the corners of Moab, are, in the view of Kurtz, an indi- 
vidual ruler. They meet a preliminary fulfilment in the per- 
son and conquests of David. Butas the spirit of the prophecy 
requires not only the reduction or subjugation of the particular 
nations named, but of all in whom the hostility to Israel 
which characterised them shall be perpetuated, it must have a 
higher fulfilment in Christ, by whom all the foes of his people 
shall be finally destroyed or changed to friends. In the mind 
of Balaam, however, these are not accurately distinguished. It 
is not given to him to see them apart, and to separate what 
shall be done by the one from what shall be done by the other. 
The event, however, teaches that such a separation must be 
made. The view of Hengstenberg, that the prophecy is generic, 
and intended to apply to the kingdom in Israel as such, of 
which David and Christ stand out as the two main representa- 

‘ tives, the culminating points, Kurtz strenuously resists,—all 
the more strenuously, as it would seem, because Hengstenberg 
has maintained it. The star of Balaam was prophetic of 
Christ’s future coming, as the star of the wise men was sym- 
bolic of his actual appearance. “The children of Sheth,” 
whom this star and sceptre shall destroy, are not all mankind 
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as the descendants of the patriarch Seth; but the word is 
taken in its appellative sense, “ children of tumult,” the tumul- 
tuous foes of Terael. 

Amalek is called “the first of the nations,” not in the sense of 
the oldest, nor the chief, most distinguished, most powerful, 
but as the first which displayed that character in which the 
heathen nations are here especially contemplated—that of 
hostility to Israel. The Kenites are supposed not to be the 
same with those mentioned Gen. xv. 19, there put for the Ca- 
naanites generally, but a branch of Midian put for the whole 
nation. The prediction which follows, of the invasion by As- 
syria of Western Asia, and the subsequent extinction of As- 
syria and Eber (the trans-Euphratic power) by an invasion 
from the West, shows what a far-sighted gaze into futurity 
was granted to the Mesopotamian seer. The discourses of 
Balaam present an insoluble puzzle to those who hope by feats 
of critical legerdemain to escape the admission of prophetic 
foresight. For though, with the contempt of historical testi- 
mony belonging to this school, they could by the magic of their 
art transfer the composition of this passage to any point of 
time they choose, the trouble is, that no time can be found 
which will answer the conditions required. The plain refer- 
ences to the conquests of David would make its Somposition 
in his reign, or shortly after, very convenient. But, on the one 
hand, this is much too early, for the predicted spread of the 
Assyrian power will yet remain to be accounted for, and espe- 
cially that precipitation of the West upon the East which 
could not have been conjectured even in the days of Malachi. 
And, on the other hand, it is already too late; for “ His king 
shal) be higher than Agag” (chap. xxiv. 7), had already lost 
its meaning from the days of Saul, by whom the power of 
Amalek was for ever broken. 

The prediction, Deut. xviii. 15-19, of a prophet like unto 
Moses, Kurtz understands not of the prophets collectively, 
Christ, the seal of all, included (Hoffmann); nor of each of the 
prophets individually (Hivernick); nor of the ideal prophet, 
embracing both the imperfect and the perfect realizations, 
(Hengstenberg); but specifically and solely of Christ. 

The most unsatisfactory thing in the volume before us, is 
what is said of the authorship and composition of the Penta- 
teuch. While insisting pry nies its inspiration, canonicity, 
the authentic character and Mosaic origin of its contents, the 
consistent and well-ordered plan of the whole, and its formin 
the undoubted basis of the entire after-history, literature, an 
religion of Israel, the ground is taken that Moses, although 
the author of considerable portions of it, could not have writ- 
ten it all as it now stands; that its present form was attained 
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in the lifetime of Joshua, or shortly after. It is astonishing 
upon what slender and precarious grounds some men can per- 
suade themselves to dismiss, as of no account, such a unani- 
mous and unvarying testimony as tradition gives to the author- 
ship of the books of Moses, confirmed as it is by so many in- 
ternal considerations, and sanctioned by the explicit language 
of our Lord himself. Our surprise is heightened in the case 
of Kurtz, from its opposition to his general tendencies, and 
even to his previously published views in relation to this very 
subject. He has, however, taken Delitzsch as his leader, who, 
in his “ Commentary on Genesis,” seems to have made trial of 
his ingenuity to see how far he could adopt the arguments and 
conclusions of the “higher criticism,” and yet hold fast what- 
ever was essential to faith and orthodoxy. So far it may pos- 
sibly be of use, in disarming the school whose weapons he has 
borrowed, by showing that even if their arguments and deduc- 
tions were legitimate, faith in the Scriptures could be main- 
tained. But as a rational account of the origin of the Penta- 
teuch, it is no better than ingenious, we cannot even say spe- 
cious, trifling. 





Art. VI.—History of Plymouth Plantation. By WILLIAM 
BRADFORD, the Second Governor of the Colony. Now first 
printed from the Original Manuscript. Boston: Published 
for the Massachusetts Historical Society. 1856. 8vo., 
pp. xx., 476. 


THERE have been many literal fulfilments of a very remark- 
able and happy character, as regards historical facts and 
documents, of the promise that “there is nothing hid that 
shall not be known.” True, there is still a long list of lost 
treasures, comprehending works in every department of litera- 
ture, the fate of some of which we know, and of others of which 
we fear that they have been hopelessly snatched from our use. 
Fire has been the chief agent in destroying the treasured manu- 
scripts which would have been invaluable to the publishers of 
this age of countless readers. Many of us may join in the lament 
. of Ben Johnson over the burning of his History of Henry the 
Fifth, as, in his “* Execration on Vulcan,” he tells us what noble 
fellow-labourers he had in the composition of his work :— 


“ Therein was oil, besides the 's spent, 
Which noble Carew, Cotton, Selden, sent.” 





Perhaps, however, our known losses have been compensated 
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by the unexpected discovery, from time to time, of works of 
whose existence we had no knowledge, and by the occasional re- 
storation of treasures that had long been regarded as destroyed. 
Past experience has taught us that there are still, and always 
will be, hidden materials enough in existence to render pro- 
bable, and even necessary, the re-writing of all important 
histories at successive intervals short of the term of centuries. 

It was well known that the most distinguished of the go- 
vernors of the old Plymouth Colony, like the honoured Win- 
throp of the Bay, had not only intended, but completed, an 
historical journal, covering nearly the whole period of the 
years spent by him on this soil. No more impressive token 
could be offered of the deeply cherished conviction in the 
hearts of both these excellent men, that they were engaged in 
a work for all time,—a work of whose beginnings posterity 
would gratefully cherish the memorials,—than the fidelity 
with which they committed to record the meidents of the day 
of small things. Equally remarkable, too, are the modesty, 
the humility, and the dignified reserve, of both of them, in 
making their office of annalists of dark or hopeful incidents 
superior to any personal objects of their own. It is utterly 
impossible to gather biographical materials concerning them- 
selves from their writings. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
prove, by any direct evidence unassailable by the modern 
sceptical tests, that Winthrop and Bradford wrote their re- 
spective histories. When we learn, too, from other sources, 
that each of them had rivals in their magistracy, and were 
occasionally subject to hasty and ill-advised reproach, and 
met with some sharp issues raised by their own independence 
and fidelity, we may justly pronounce their reserve touching 
their personal affairs a high and peculiar exhibition of mag- 
nanimity. These noble qualities of Winthrop had long been 
manifest to the readers of our history; the recovery of Brad- 
ford’s History proves his full title to them. 

It is proper that we should give some account of the manner 
in which this long-lost treasure was brought to the light. 
Secretary Morton, nephew of Governor Bradford; Governor 
Hutchinson, our historian; and the Rev. Thomas Prince, of 
the Old South Church, Boston, our annalist, had used the 
manuscript of the Plymouth governor in compiling their re- 
spective works. Had Prince been contented to take for 
granted the creation and the flood, and a few more of the re- 
mote antiquities of the world, he would have saved himself 
time for bringing down his own Annals to a period nearer to 
that of his death, which occurred in 1728, a century after the 
death of Bradford. The rich materials in print and in pre- 
cious manuscripts which he had gathered and deposited in the 
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tower of the Old South Church are said to have furnished the 
means of lighting the fire in the stove, when that edifice was 
desecrated by the British soldiery in our Revolution, with a 
riding-school on its floor and a dram-shop in one of its galleries. 
A portion of the books which were rescued are in the library 
of that parish, and the remainder are committed to the keep- 
ing of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Prince brought 
down his digest of our annals, from Bradford, Winthrop, and 
other sources, to August 1633. Governor Hutchinson, the 
second volume of whose History was published in 1767, gives 
from Bradford’s nianuscripts “ A Summary of the Affairs” of 
Plymouth Colony ; and here was the last mention made by 
any of our writers of a work which we had regarded as de- 
stroyed. Besides his History, Governor Bradford left a “ Letter- 
Book,” which, from the brief portions of it that he had trans- 
ferred to his History, and from the fragment of it which has 
been most strangely rescued from a mean use, we may safely 
say would have been invaluable to us. This fragment was 
found in a grocer’s shop in Halifax, and occupies some fifty 
pages in the third volume of the Collections of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. It may be idle to speculate upon 
the agencies or the methods of the fate which befell these 
manuscripts of Bradford. It is pretty certain, however, that 
that fate turned upon the events of our revolutionary war; 
and the only reason—by the way, a very cogent one—for con- 
cerning ourselves with the matter is, that we might be led to 
search after more such treasures. These manuscripts may have 
been either in the possession of Governor Hutchinson, when, 
at the sack of his house in the north end of this city [Boston], 
his papers were scattered by a mob of his indignant towns- 
men; or they may have been in the tower of the Old South 
Church. In either case their value might have been known 
to some Tory, or to some British officer. A Tory would 
naturally have carried them to Halifax, while an officer of the 
army would have taken them to London,—these two places 
having proved to be respectively the localities in which the 
Letter-Book and the History were discovered. We should 
incline to the opinion that Hutchinson had both the manu- 
scripts with him at his house in Milton, from which he fled 
with some of his effects; and the only misgiving we should feel 
about this supposition would be, that in that case we should 
-have looked to hear of the manuscripts as in the possession 
of his grandson in England, with the other family papers. 
Some portions of Bradford’s History, coming down to 1620 
only, had been copied into the Plymouth Church Records by 
Secretary Morton, and had been published, for the most part, 
as if from his authorship, by Mr Hazard. The late Rev. Dr 
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Young incorporated all these extracts by Morton, and added 
valuable annotations to them, in his “ Chronicles of the Pil- 
grims,” published in 1841. 

We will now make a very interesting quotation from the 
editorial preface of the work before us, that we may fulfil a 
grateful duty to a gentleman whose zeal, and pains, and fidelity 
to his task, have justly entitled him to have. his name asso- 
ciated with Bradford’s History. The editor of the volume, and 


the writer of the modest but most valuable preface to it, is Mr 
Charles Deane of Boston, Chairman of the Committee of 
Publication of the thirty-third volume of the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, who hardly knew what a 
responsible and exacting service would be required of him when 
appointed to that trust. Mr Deane says :— 


* On the 17th day of February 1855, the Rev. John S. Barry, who 
was at that time engaged in writing the first volume of his History of 
Massachusetts, since published, called upon me, and stated that he 
believed he had made an important discovery,—it being no less than 
Governor Bradford’s manuscript History. He then took from his 
pocket a duodecimo volume, entitled ‘ A History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America, by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford: 
Second Edition, London, 1846,’ which a few days before had been 
lent to him by a friend ; and pointed out certain passages in the text, 
which any one familiar with them would at once recognise as the lan- 
guage of Bradford, as cited by Morton and Prince, but which the 
author of the volume, in his foot-notes, referred to a ‘ MS. History of 
the Plantation of Plymouth, &c., in the Fulham Library.’ There were 
other passages in the volume, not recognised as having before been 
printed, which were referred to the same source. I fully concurred 
with Mr Barry in the opinion that this Fulham manuscript could be 
no other than Bradford’s History, either the original ora copy, the 
whole or a part, and that measures should at once be taken to cause an 
examination of it to be made.”—(Preface, p. v.} 


Mr Deane immediately addressed a letter to his corre- 
spondent, the Rev. Joseph Hunter, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, and a corresponding 
member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, calling his 
attention to the extracts and the reference made by the Bishop 
of Oxford, and asking him to examine the Fulham manuscript, 
with a view to having it copied if it should prove to be Brad- 
ford’s. An original letter of Bradford's was enclosed by Mr 
Deane, as a test of the handwriting. Mr Hunter—who, in his 
“ Founders of New Plymouth,” in his persevering investiga- 
tions connected with our early colonists, and in his ready 
attention to the numerous epistles of inquiry addressed to him 
from this country, has shown his own zeal in our behalf—was 
the very best person that could have been applied to on this 
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occasion, and he entered heartily upon the commission. Ful- 
ham is a village four miles from Hyde-Park Corner. Its manor 
has belonged to the see of London for nearly a thousand years, 
and contains a very valuable library. The Bishop of Oxford, 
on the application made to him by Mr Hunter, kindly promised 
to convey his message and request to the Bishop of London; 
and the result proved that the Fulham manuscript was the 
long-lost History by Bradford. At the risk of appearing 
somewhat ungracious, we will venture the remark, that it 
would have been quite a handsome thing had the offer of a 
present of the manuscript been made to our Historical Society. 
Seeing that the volume bears on its cover to this day the 
book-plate of the ‘“‘ New England Library,” which library has 
a legal suecessor and heir in this good city, and that it was 
(shall we write the word ?) stolen !—beyond all question unlaw- 
fully purloined and carried off; seeing also that it is hardly 
becoming in a bishop to keep that sort of property, except for 
safe keeping, that it may be restored to its rightful owners,— 
we will allow what we have written to stand. But we must 
acknowledge the courtesy of the Bishop of London, in at once 
putting the volume into the hands of Mr Hunter, to take home 
with him, and to keep for an unlimited time, that it might be 
copied for our use. We must also acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to Mr Hunter for his own hearty and laborious response 
to the favour asked of him, in procuring an accomplished tran- 
scriber of the manuscript, in overseeing his work, in collating 
and verifying the transcript, in obtaining a fac-simile of a page, 
and in co-operating with Mr Deane through the whole progress 
of the transaction. To Mr Deane we are under larger obliga- 
tions. He directed that the transcript should be made by a 
complete imitation of the original; and he has so given it to us, 
allowing the antiquated record to appear in typography as it 
came from the pen of the honoured Governor. He has also 
prepared a body of very necessary and useful notes, remark- 
able alike for conciseness, accuracy, and good taste. Letters 
from him have crossed the ocean in large number, for the pur- 
pose of assuring faultless exactness in the transcript. We 
may feel quite sure that, with Mr Hunter and Mr Deane as 
scrutinizers of every step in the progress of the undertaking, it 
is submitted to us in a perfectly reliable form. This pains- 
taking devotion has no other reward than that which a true 
‘lover of the memories and virtues of good men finds in renew- 
ing the memorials of them and of their services. After the 
copy had been received in this country, Mr Deane devoted 
himself to the preparation of the proper notes, and then super- 
vised its publication at the University press, in Cambridge, 
where he found willing coadjutors in securing the elegant im- 
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print now before us. The Historical Society passed an espe- 
cial vote of thanks to the editor for his highly appreciated 
services. 

We are indebted chiefly to Cotton Mather among the 
ancients, and to the recent researches of Mr Hunter, for our 
knowledge of the incidents of Bradford’s personal history be- 
fore he came to this continent. The record of his birth, on 
March 19, 1589-90, is found on the register of Austerfield, a 
hamlet in Yorkshire, near Scrooby, the residence of Elder 
Brewster, and the place where Robinson’s Puritan Church 
was gathered. Bradford, being left an orphan in his early 
years, received a small inheritance from honest parents, which 
enabled him to elevate a life apparently destined for husbandry, 
by some attainments in the rudiments of good learning. His 
earnest mind led him on to some “skill in diverse tongues,” 
and he attained considerable proficiency in after life in French, 
Latin, and Greek. His residence in Holland made him a 
master of the Dutch language. Within the covers of the 
autograph volume, though forming no part of the History, as 
Mr Hunter writes to Mr Deane, there “is a rather long piece, 
being Hebrew roots with English explanations.” There are 
eight pages of these exercises, including extracts from the 
Hebrew Scriptures, in the handwriting of Governor Bradford. 
Prefixed to them is the following note of the good man, which, 
for the touching sweetness of its tone, and the grateful strain 
of its piety, is a gem of literature. The pen that wrote it 
must have been dipped in the dew of Mount Hermon :— 


“ Though I am grown aged, yet I have had a longing desire to see, 
with my own eyes, something of that most ancient language, and holy 
tongue, in which the law and oracles of God were written; and in 
which God and angels spake to the holy patriarchs of old time ; and 
what names were given to things from the creation. And though I 
cannot attain to much herein, yet I am refreshed to have seen some 
glimpse hereof (as Moses saw the land of Canaan afar off). My aim 
and desire is, to see how the words and phrases lie in the holy text; 
and to discern somewhat of the same, for my own content.”—( Preface, 
p- xiv.) 


He imbibed his Puritan sentiments from the ministry of 
Mr Richard Clifton; and having received the then despised 
and obnoxious religion of a godly people, he faithfully cherished 
it, in spite of the wrath of his relatives and the scoffs of his 
neighbours. He withdrew from the English communion, and 
joined that of the outlawed Separatists. His church removed 
to Holland when he was about eighteen years of age. He 
was one of those who were arrested by the “ chatch poule 
officers,” and imprisoned in Boston, Lincolnshire, on the 
failure of the first attempt of the persecuted flock to get 
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away into Holland. He was afterwards arrested in Holland 
as a fugitive from England, but secured his liberty. During 
the transient sojourn of the church at Amsterdam he served 
‘a Frenchman at the working of silks.” On the removal to 
Leyden, he converted his little patrimony in England into 
money, and set up for himself. We find, in his History, the 
following record of his election to the chief magistracy of the 
little wilderness colony, soon after its settlement at Plymouth. 
It was at a dark time in their fortunes, as half of the com- 
pany were then resting beneath their rude graves, and most 
of the living were stricken with severe weaknesses and dis- 
eases. Governor Carver’s government was a short one, ex- 
tending only from the cabin of the Mayflower, on its arrival, 
to the spring of the first year of the settlement. He left no 
descendants. The date is 1621 :— 


“In this month of April, whilst they were busy about their seed, 
their governor (Mr John Carver) came out of the field very sick, it 
being a hot day; he complained greatly of his head, and lay down, 
and within a few hours his senses failed, so as he never spake more 
till he died, which was within a few days after. Whose death was much 
lamented, and caused great heaviness amongst them, as there was 
cause. He was buried in the best manner they could, with some vol- 
leys of shot by all that bore arms ; and his wife, being a weak woman, 
died within five or six weeks after him. 

“ Shortly after, William Bradford was chosen governor in his stead ; 
and being not yet recovered of his illness, in which he had been near 
the point of death, Isaac Allerton was chosen to be an assistant unto 
him: who, by renewed election every year, continued several years to- 
gether ; which I here note once for all."—(Pp. 100, 101.) 


Mr Bradford was annually re-elected to this very responsi- 
ble office up to his death, May 9, 1657, with the exception of 
only five years, when slight jealousies and colonial “ politics” 
relieved him. 

The man, the magistrate, and the Christian, appears to us 
in his own pages as the historian of other men’s doings and 
experiences, and of what Heaven destined for the beginning of 
a noble work. He has nothing to say of himself, save as the 
reader infers his own agency, and notes on every page the 
occasion for the exercise of great virtues in all who shared the 
perils and straits of a forlorn enterprise, and the need of spe- 
cial graces of soul in their trusted chief ruler. Bradford im- 

’ presses us most deeply and most tenderly, as one of the noblest 
of men. He was great in his goodness; eminent in his prac- 
tical wisdom ; honourable in his large exercise of magnanimity, 
forbearance, patience, and gentleness, under many exciting 
trials; and venerable for the calm fervour and constancy of 
his piety. We take him with the honoured Winthrop to our 
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hearts, and enshrine the two in our admiring regard aiid love. 
They were much alike in the high qualities of their souls,—in 
native dignity, in spotless purity, in habitual self-control, in 
generosity, and in the elements and the strength of their 
Christian faith. They both encountered rivalries and jealousies 
in their magistracies; and both met them with discretion, 
meekness, and a spirit wholly forgetful of all private ends, 
aiming only for the public good. They had both to maintain 
their own personal rights against envious and disorderly men; 
but they did so in a passionless and Christian temper, which 
confounded their opponents, and won them such esteem as 
ever afterwards was to them more than a body-guard, more 
than all the pomp of courtly ceremonial, as they presided over 
their rude wilderness courts in the garb of husbandmen. They 
both have to relate offensive and disgusting particulars, as the 
deeds of “ inordinate and unsavoury persons,” who found their 
way through the defences of their Christian commonwealths ; 
but these iniquities are recorded by them in a way which 
shows that their own pure thoughts were unsullied, and that 
the monstrousness of foul sin was to them but a new constraint 
to the sanctity of holy virtue. Both these worshipful Chris- 
tian magistrates embarked their all of worldly wealth, hope, 
and prospects, and pledged their confidence in the heavenly 
inheritance, and spent the years of their mature lives in the 
humble toils connected with the first settlement of the most 
inhospitable regions of the New World. Neither of them once 
looked back. Neither of them seems even to have entertained 
a wish to revisit the land of their birth. There is a sweet © 
fragrance of piety about their memories. They need no apo- 
logists for anything they said, wrote, or did. One who should 
undertake to vindicate them in their policy, their peculiarities, 
or their consistency, would only prove that he started with 
some misconception or ignorance on his own part, which would 
utterly disqualify him as their champion. Bradford and Win- 
throp saw the good hand of God in the work to which they 
gave themselves with such singleness and heroism of soul. 
Let us recognise the same divine providence in its instruments. 
That heart is outside of the influences of any common or pecu- 
liar power to move all human sympathies, which can put itself 
into communion with Bradford and Winthrop through their 
pages, and not feel the glow of an admiring love, or yield the 
homage due to rare excellence and lofty piety. 

Bradford began to write his History in 1630, ten years 
after his arrival with the first-comers at Plymouth ; the last 
entry in it. made by him was in 1650, seven years before his 
death. As already intimated, he gathered a mass of letters, 
which he preserved for historical use. Some of these he has 
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incorporated at length, and others by extracts, or in sub- 
' stance, in these pages. He begins by a brief sketch of 
the introduction and working of Puritan principles in Eng- 
land, when the minds of some sincere and pious persons were 
learning to exercise that soul-freedom which, they had learned 
from the Bible, was alike their gift from God and the root of 
their accountability to him. What a pregnant sentence was 
that for earnest and believing men and women to read in the 
pages of the unsealed, unclasped English Bible, in which the 
apostle tells disciples that Christ has made them all “to 
be KINGS and PRIESTS unto God”! thus committing to each 
disciple the two most august prerogatives of temporal and 
spiritual dominion,—centring in each soul a royal and a priestly 
sway, making each to be his own monarch and his own sacri- 
ficer! Bradford tells us how truths of that depth and com- 
pass wrought in souls that felt their power. He sketches the 
origin of the two Puritan churches in the north of England ; 
—Mr Smith’s, which was afterwards scattered in the Low 
Countries; and Mr Clifton’s, which, under the subsequent 
ministry of the noble Robinson, was the mother of our New 
England churches. The historian relates, with a subdued 
pathos, the hard buffetings of the flight to Holland,—the first 
attempt in which was unsuccessful, and the second of which 
barely failed of the darkest catastrophe. 

Their residence in Amsterdam was brief, being but “ about 
a year.” A fear of being involved in the contentions between 
Smith’s church and that of which Johnson and Ainsworth 
were pastor and teacher, suggested a removal to some other 
place in Holland. We will make an extract from Bradford 
at this point, for the sake of copying his beautiful tribute to 
Robinson :— ; 


“ For these and some other reasons they removed to Leyden, a fair 
and beautiful city, and of a sweet situation, but made more famous by 
the university wherewith it is adorned, in which of late had been so 
many learned men. But wanting that traffic by sea which Amster- 
dam enjoys, it was not so beneficial for their outward means of livi 
and estates. But being now here pitched, they fell to such trades ol 
employments as they best could; valuing peace and their spiritual 
comfort above any other riches whatsoever. And at length they came 
to raise a competent and comfortable living, but with hard and con- 
tinual labour. 

“Being thus settled (after many difficulties) they continued many 
years in a comfortable condition, enjoying much sweet and delightful 
society and spiritual comfort together in the ways of God, under the 
able ministry and prudent government of Mr John Robinson, and Mr 
William Brewster, who was an assistant unto him in the place of an 
elder, unto which he was now called and chosen by the church; so 
as they grew in knowledge and other gifts and graces of the Spirit of 
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God, and lived together in peace and love and holiness. And many 
came unto them from divers parts of England, so as they grew a 
great congregation. And if at any time any differences arose, or of- 
fences broke out (as it cannot be but some time there will, even 
amongst the best of men), they were ever so met with, and nipped in 
the head betimes, or otherwise so well composed, as still love, peace, 
and communion was continued ; or else the chyggh purged off those 
that were incurable and incorrigible, when, aftemmuch patience used, 
no other means would serve,—which seldom came to pass. Yea, such 
was the mutual love and reciprocal respect that this worthy man had 
to his flock and his flock to him, that it might be said of them as it 
once was of that famous Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and the people 
of Rome, that it was hard to judge whether he delighted more in 
having such a people, or they in having such a pastor. His love was 
reat towards them, and his care was always bent for their best L 
th for soul and body: for besides his singular abilities in divine 
things (wherein he excelled), he was also very able to give directions 
in civil affairs, and to foresee dangers and inconveniences; by which 
means he was very helpful to their outward estates, and so was every 
way as a common father unto them. And none did more offend him 
than those who were close and cleaving to themselves, and retired from 
the common good ; as also such as would be stiff and rigid in matters 
of outward order, and inveigh against the evils of others, and yet be 
remiss in themselves, and not so careful to express a virtuous conver- 
sation. They, in like manner, had ever a reverent regard unto him, 
and had him in precious estimation, as his worth and wisdom did 
deserve: and though they esteemed him highly whilst he lived and 
laboured amongst them, yet much more after his death, when they 
came to feel the want of his help, and saw (by woful experience) what 
a treasure they had lost, to the grief of their hearts and wounding of 
their souls; yea, such a loss as they saw could not be repaired ; for 
it was as hard for them to find such another leader and feeder in all 
respects, as for the Taborites to find another Ziska. And though 
they did not call themselves orphans, as the other did, after his death, 
yet they had cause as much to lament, in another regard, their present 
condition and after usage. But to resume: I know not but it may be 
spoken to the honour of God, and without prejudice to any, that such 
was the true piety, the humble zeal, and fervent love, of this people 
(whilst they thus lived together), towards God and his ways, and the 
single-heartedness and sincere affection one towards another, that they 
came as near the primitive pattern of the first churches as any other 
church of these later times have done, according to their rank and 
quality.”—(Pp. 17-19.) 


The historian then gives us a very particular narration -of 
all the stages arid reasons connected with the ee of 


an exile beyond the sea, to plant on this continent. e are 
let into the councils of those steadfast but prudently deliberate 
men, who shrunk from no sacrifice, but whose faith included 
the sage conviction, that one way in which God helped men was 
in blessing their use of all their own resources of forethought, 
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discretion, and calculation. No enterprise ever projected by 
men would seem to have engaged a more just regard to tem- 
poral and spiritual considerations; while the temporal, though 
subordinated always to the spiritual, received the attention 
which barely sufficed to save the bold and venturesome under- 
taking from absolute failure. In the thoroughly honest and 
candid rehearsal Wall the deliberations, misgivings, and fre- 
quent disappointments, involved in the preliminary negotia- 
tions in Holland and England, and of the discomfitures 
attendant upon the actual commencement of the voyage, the 
honoured governor seems to open the very hearts of his associates 
to our study. So true and single was his own spirit, that he 
cannot wholly repress severity of judgment in dealing with 
some who fell away; and his honest rebuke and censure of the 
few who in England, and afterward here, mingled selfish ends 
or imbittering strifes with the common undertaking, will be 
acknowledged by his readers to have been richly deserved. 

There is a real eloquence in many of the pages which record 
so quaintly, but so touchingly, the straits and trials of the 
colonists, when, at the close of their tedious voyage, and 
actually destitute of the necessaries of life, they wore through 
the first year of theit exile. More than once starvation stared 
them in the face. The terms of their association, through a 
joint stock furnished by “ adventurers,” only a part of whom 
came hither, entailed upon them infinite perplexity. They 
were soon compelled to discriminate between the labours 
which were to be “ in perticuler,” and those which were to go 
into “ the general.” 'The governor is led into some searching 
processes here, followed by some painful disclosures as to 
characters over whom there was a cloud, the full reason for 
which was till now unknown to the readers of our history. 
Mr Cushman clears up his character, for the most part; but 
Mr Isaac Allerton passes into a deep shadow. 

These pages will effectually settle all doubts as to the justice 
of the imputations which have heretofore rested upon the 
fame of the Rev. John Lyford, the Episcopal intruder, and 
Mr John Oldham. The former, especially, makes a sad figure, 
as drawn by the honest yet forbearing governor. 

We must indulge ourselves in one more extract, for the 
sake of transferring to our pages his exquisitely touching and 
affectionate delineation of Elder Brewster. It is under the 
’ date of 1643 : — 


“TI am to begin this year with that which was a matter of great 
sadness and mourning unto them all. About the 18th of April died 
their reverend elder, and my dear and loving friend, Mr William 
Brewster, a man that had done and suffered much for the Lord Jesus 
and the gospel’s sake, and had borne his part in weal and woe with 


| 
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this poor, persecuted church above thirty-six years, in England, Holland, 
and in this wilderness, and done the Lord and them faithful service in 
his place and calling. And notwithstanding the many troubles and 
sorrows he passed through, the Lord upheld him to a great age. He 
was near fourscore years of age (if not all out) when he died. He 
had this blessing added by the Lord to all the rest, to die in his bed, 
in peace, amongst the midst of his friends, whe, mourned and wept 
over him, and ministered what help and comfort they could unto him; 
and he again re-comforted them whilst he could. His sickness was 
not long, and till the last day thereof he did not wholly keep his bed. 
His speech continued till somewhat more than half a day, and then 
failed him ; and about nine or ten o’clock that evening he died, with- 
out any pangs at all. A few hours before, he drew his breath short, 
and some few minutes -before his last, he drew his breath long, as a 
man fallen into a sound sleep, without any pangs or gaspings, and so 
sweetly departed this life unto a better. 

‘* T should say something of his life, if to say a little were not worse 
than to be silent. But I cannot wholly forbear, though haply more 
may be done hereafter. After he had attained some learning, viz., the 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, and some insight in the Greek, and 
spent some small time at Cambridge, and then, being first seasoned 
with the seeds of grace and virtue, he went to the court, and served 
that religious and godly gentleman, Mr Davison, divers years, when he 
was Secretary of State; who found him so discreet and faithful as he 
trusted him above all other that were about him, and only employed 
him in all matters of greatest trust and secrecy. He esteemed him 
rather as a son than a servant; and for his wisdom and godliness, (in 
private) he would converse with him more like a friend and familiar 
than a master. He attended his master when he was sent in embas- 
sage by the Queen into the Low Countries, in the Earl of Leicester's 
time, as for other weighty affairs of state, so to receive possession of 
the cautionary towns; and in token and sign thereof, the keys of 
Flushing being delivered to him, in her Majesty’s name, he kept them 
some time, and committed them to this his servant, who kept them 
under his pillow, on which he slept the first night. And, at his return, 
the States honoured him with a gold chain, and his master committed 
it to him, and commanded him to wear it when they arrived in Eng 
land, as they rode through the country, till they came to the court. He 
afterwards remained with him till his troubles, that he was put from 
his place about the death of the Queen of Scots, and some good time 
after, doing him many faithful offices of service in the time of his 
troubles. Afterwards, he went and lived in the country, in good 
esteem amongst his friends and the gentlemen of those parts, ly 
the godly pe religious. He did much good in the country where he 
lived in promoting and furthering religion, not only by his practice 
and example, and provoking and encouraging of others, but by pro- 
curing of good preachers to the places thereabout, and drawing on of 
others to assist and help forward in such a work; he himself most 
commonly deepest in the charge, and sometimes above his ability. 
And in this state he continued many years, doing the best he 
could, and walking according to the light he saw, till the  Te- 
vealed further unto him, And in the end, by the tyranny of the 
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bishops against godly preachers and people, in silencing the one and 
sontatln the om he and many more of those times began to look 
further into things, and to see into the unlawfulness of their callings, 
and the burden of many antichristian corruptions, which both he and 
they endeavoured to cast off; as they also did, as in the beginning of 
this treatise is to be seen. After they were joined together in com- 
munion, he was a special stay and help unto them. They ordinarily 
met at his house on the Lord’s day (which was a manor of the bishops), 
and with great love he entertained them when they came, making fro- 
vision for them to his great charge. He was the chief of those that 
were taken at Boston, and suffered the greatest loss; and of the seven 
that were kept longest in prison, and after bound over to the assizes. 
After he came into Holland he suffered much hardship, after he had 
spent the most of his means, having a great charge, and many children; 
and, in regard to his former breeding and course of life, not so fit for 
many employments as others were, especially such as were toilsome 
and laborious. But yet he ever bore his condition with much cheer- 
fulness and contentment. Towards the latter part of those twelve 
years spent in Holland his outward condition was mended, and he 
lived well and plentifully; for he fell into a way (by reason he had 
the Latin tongue) to teach many students, who had a desire to learn 
the English tongue, to teach them English: and by his method they 
quickly attained it with great facility ; for he drew rules to learn it by, 
after the Latin manner: and many gentlemen, both Danes and Ger- 
mans, resorted to him, as they had time from other studies, some of 
them being great men’s sons. He also had means to set up ee 
(by the help of some friends), and so had employment enough ; and, 
by reason of many books which would not be allowed to be printed in 
England, they might have had more than they could do. But now 
removing into this country, all these things were laid aside again, and 
a new course of living must be framed unto; in which he was no way 
unwilling to take his part, and to bear his burden with the rest; living 
many times without bread or corn many months together, having 
many times nothing but fish, and often wanting that also; and drunk 
nothing but water for many years together, yea, till within five or six 
‘eer of his death. And yet he lived (by the blessing of God) in 

ealth till very old age. And besides that, he would labour with his 
hands in the fields as long as he was able: yet when the church had 
no other minister, he taught twice every Sabbath, and that both 
powerfully and profitably, to the great contentment of the hearers, 
and their comfortable edification; yea, many were brought to God by 
his ministry. He did more in this behalf in a year than many that 
have their hundreds a-year do in all their lives. For his personal 
abilities, he was qualified above many; he was wise, and discreet, and 
well spoken, having a grave and deliberate utterance, of a very cheer- 
ful spirit, very sociable and pleasant amongst his friends, of an humble 
and modest mind, of a peaceable disposition, undervaluing himself and 
his own abilities, and sometimes overvaluing others; inoffensive and 
innocent in his life and conversation, which gained him the love of 
those without, as well as those within; yet he would tell them plainly 
of their faults and evils, both publicly and privately, but in such a 
manner as usually was well taken from him. He was tender-hearted, 
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and compassionate of such as were in misery, but especially of such as 
had been of good estate and rank, and were fallen unto want and 
poverty, either for goodness and religion’s sake, or by the injury and 
oppression of others; he would say, of all men these deserved to be 
pitied most. And none did more offend and displease him than such 
as would haughtily and proudly carry and lift up themselves, being 
risen from nothing, and having little else in them to commend them 
but a few fine clothes, or a little riches more than others. In teach- 
ing, he was very moving and stirring of affections, also very plain and 
distinct in what he taught; by which means he became the more pro- 
fitable to the hearers. He had a singular good gift in prayer, both 
public and private, in ripping up the heart and conscience before God, 
in the humble confession of sin, and begging the mercies of God in 
Christ for the pardon of the same. He always thought it were better 
for ministers to pray oftener, and divide their prayers, than be long 
and tedious in the same (except upon solemn and special occasions, as 
in days of humiliation, and the like). His reason was, that the heart 
and spirits of all, especially the weak, could hardly continue and stand 
bent (as it were) so long towards God as they ought to do in that 
duty, without flagging and falling off. For the government of the 
church (which was most proper to his office), he was careful to pre- 
serve good order in the same, and to preserve purity both in the doc- 
trine and communion of the same; and to suppress any error or 
contention that might begin to rise up amongst them: and accord~ 
ingly God gave good success to his endeavours herein all his days, and 
he saw the fruit of his labours in that behalf. But I must break off, 
having only thus touched a few, as it were, heads of things.”— 
(Pp. 408-414.) 


The good governor records the merciful providence of God, 
as exhibited in the longevity of many of the colonists, and 
evidently regarded the facts which he relates under this head 
as an equivalent to all the disasters of hardship and mortality 
which were visited upon the first year of the settlement. He 
gives us, what we have now for the first time, a perfectly ac- 
curate list of the original pilgrims, their families and servants, 
with brief memorials of some of them. We cannot close these 
remarks without another expression of our obligations to all 
who have been concerned in the restoration and publication 
of this precious work. 





Art. VII.—Free Seats ?—or Pews? 


FREE seats and pews have long been struggling together in 
the church ; and to many, the contest, even in argument, seems 
yet to be doubtful. 
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There has been, on the one side, perhaps an overstraining of 
particular principles, or too much of mere reliance on the pri- 
vate interpretation of somd text of Scripture, or a somewhat 
curt dogmatism in assuming as indisputable the very point to 
be proved. On the other, there has been so great a quantity 
of dust thrown into the air, that it is difficult, at first, to distin- 
guish between a church and an auction-room, between an offer- 
ing and a purchase, between giving an alms and paying rent. 
Yet when the matter is carefully reduced down to that which 
is of the essence of the difference, it will be found so plain, that 
the only wonder is, how Christian men, and sensible men, could 
ever raise any contest about it. 

The first thing needful is, to disentangle the question from 
side issues, and considerations which may, indeed, (and most 
happily do,) modify the pew system as commonly carried out 
among us; but which have nothing to do with the compara- 
tive merits of the two systems, because they belong equally to 
both. 

Thus it will not do for the advocate of pews to urge, that 
frequently it is not all the pews that are rented; or, that a 
certain portion has been reserved by the vestry as free seats. 
This will not do, we say; for the principle of renting covers 
the whole. The character of the church as a “ pewed church” 
still remains. Probably the only reason a part is free, is be- 
cause renters enough for all have not yet been found. And 
at any rate, the permanence of the arrangement is utterly 
unreliable. The vestry may at any time, by a majority vote, 
sell or rent the whole. 

Besides: it is no argument for pewed churches, as against 
Sree churches, to say that in the former “part of the seats are 
free.” Instead of an argument for pewed churches, this is 
really a fatal concession to their opponents; for if it be so good 
a thing to have a part of the seats free, how much better to have 
the whole! And again: if any particular proportion of seats 
in a pewed church are free,—say one-third,—it is no argu- 
ment against a free church; for in a free church one-third of 
the seats are free also. Where there is no difference, there 
is nothing gained on either side, and nothing is to be argued 
either way. The real difference is to be found in the remaining 
two-thirds, all of which are free on the one side, and every one 
of which is sold or rented on the other. This plea in abatement, 
so loudly urged by the advocates of pews, must therefore be 
at once ruled out of court. It is rather too much to expect 
that the free church system will consent to be struck down by 
tts own thunder—and stolen at that. ” 

The modified practice dilutes the evils of the pew system, 
we grant, and thus renders its ordinary form, as existing 
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among us, somewhat less injurious. But the general admis- 
sion of any such dilution, is itself a general confession on the 
part of these very pewed churches that the evils of their own 
system were intolerable without it. And their borrowing the 
remedy from the free church plan, is a confession that they 
know very well where to look for the best cure. In arguing, 
therefore, the comparative merits of the two principles of ac- 
tion, we must go upon the undeniable ground that a// the seats 
in pewed churches are, or may be, rented or sold, just as in free 
churches they are all free. 

Again: there is no distinction worthy of the name of prin- 
ciple, to be taken between seats sold and seats rented. The 
former is practically much the worse of the two. But they are 
identical in essence. They differ only as the small pox and the 
varioloid differ. The latter is merely the milder and more 
manageable form of the disease. 

Again: when we come to the question of the offertory, and 
the duty of giving, as therein enjoined, it will not do to point 
to the large “plate collections” made in pewed churches on 
communion occasions, and for various church or benevolent 
objects; for these things are likewise done in precisely the same 
manner in free churches. Their being done to some extent 
in pewed churches is therefore no argument against the free. 
It is only, as before, an wnwitting concession. For if it be good 
to raise a part of chureh funds on these high and scriptural 

ounds, how much better to raise the whole in that manner! 
And free churches thus raise the whole. This is only another 
specimen of the old trick:—taking an admirable practical 
feature from those whom they are opposing, and then imme- 
diately turning round and using it as a weapon against the 
very system from which it was “ borrowed.” 

Again: it is urged that “courtesy” is always sure to give 
a seat to those who have no pews. is “courtesy” confined to 
pewed churches? 1s there no courtesy in free churches? Be- 
sides: that courtesy, as we all know from experience, cannot 
always be relied on to make strangers at home in seats paid 
for by other pedple. It cannot safely be depended on even for 
well dressed strangers—gentlemanly strangers—nay, nor yet for 
handsome and fashionable-looking “/adies.” And the meanly- 
elad poor! Let them try it, if they think there is invariable 
“courtesy” for them! They will soon find out their mistake! 
But even granting that “courtesy” occasionally, or even fre- 
quently, is found in pewed churches, and makes strangers “ feel 
at home;” what argument is that against free churches, where 
that delightful “ courtesy” is not left to depend upon the mo- 
mentary caprice of individuals, but is the fundamental law of 
the whole house? If Christian “courtesy” is thus charming on 
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a small scale, what must it be when made universal, so that 
every stranger may at all times “ feel himself at home” in any 
seat he pleases !—Or is this “ courtesy,” in pewed churches, 
valued, like diamonds, only because of its rarity?—Here, again, 
it will be seen that the pew system has been compelled to steal 
another small pinch of free church salt, in order to give even 
the semblance of a savour to its own utter insipidity. 

We do not wonder, indeed, at such adroit tactics. Realis- 
ing so thoroughly as we do what a miserable, stale crust this 
vaunted pew system is, we do not wonder that its advocates 
cannot resist the temptation to purloin a little somewhat more 
toothsome to make their dry bread go down. Nor, consider- 
ing the spirit in which their favourite system originated, are 
we at all surprised when we find them, like economical board- 
ing-house keepers, spreading this sweet butter as thin as pos- 
sible, to see if they cannot make a very little of it goa great 
way. All this, we say, occasions us no surprise. Their sapless 
system needs it so intensely, that the craving is irresistible. 
Indeed, they never consider themselves now-a-days as fit to be 
seen, except when they have covered their dust-coloured coat 
with so many fresh-looking free church patches, that they have 
great hope of preventing any discovery of the mean and coarse 
cloth it was originally made of. 

But in fairly carrying on the contest between these two an- 
tagonistic systems, no such mixings and borrowings can be 
tolerated on the field of equal and honourable warfare. One 
champion has no business to come upon the ground buckram- 
med and padded out to imposing proportions, by what he has 
eribbed from his opponent on the sly. The contending prin- 
ciples on each side must be stripped to the bare buff, if we wish 
to see anything like fair play. 

We therefore discard altogether the plea of “ part free;” or, 
of “large offertory collections;” or, of “individual courtesy ;” 
as urged by the advocates of pews. These have no business 
in the controversy whatever, except as virtual, and important, 
and overwhelming concessions in favour of the free church plan; 
for these features, thus “ borrowed” from that free church 
plan, are the only things that make the ugly face of the pew 
system tolerable, even to its own best friends. 

Stripped to things essential, then, the two opposing schemes 

may be thus stated :— 

’ The free church plan offers the preaching of the gospel free 
to all. It asks no one to contribute for the “ support of the 
church,” except such as have first heard and received the 
gospel. It asks them to give then, only from their faith in 
God, their hope of heaven, and their love both towards the 
Lord Jesus who hath given unto them salvation, and towards, 
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their brethren who are one with them in Him, And the 
standard of “how much” each one shall give, is no other than 
that which Holy Scripture has set forth,—“ According as he és 
able.” In other words: the free hearing of the gospel is a con- 
dition precedent to the duty of “ supporting the church ;” and 
the measure of that duty is God's Word. 

The pew system, on the other hand, does not offer the gospel 
free to any; but furnishes it only to those who have paid for 
the privilege. It asks a certain rent for the “ support of the 
church,” and asks it, not from Christian, but from commercial 
considerations, the seat being worth just as much “ rent” to 
the church whether its occupant love God or not. The 
standard “ how much” each shall pay, is regulated solely by 
the prominence, convenience for seeing and hearing, and 
general “ eligibility,” of the pew, having nothing whatever to 
do with the “ ability” of the giver. In other words: the pay- 
ing for the “ support of the church,” is a condition precedent, 
without which no man can;expect to hear the preaching of the 
gospel; and the measure of that duty is regulated by the 
world. 

These are the points in which the two systems meet and 
contradict one another. And therefore it is within these 
limits, and on these grounds, and no other, that the contest 
between them must be fought out. In the above statement 
and definition, we have neither inserted anything outside the 
essential antagonistic issues, nor omitted anything important 
to their full comprehension. We have, it is true, given rather 
a large margin to the pew system, out of mere kindness, We 
shall be compelled to pare it much closer down to the quick, 
before we get through; but this will do to begin on. 

Let us first try the question historically, relying upon the 
saying of the wise man, “‘ The thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be.” 

When the Holy Ghost descended on the day of Pentecost, 
and the apostles preached with tongues, and gathered in the 
first-fruits of full-grown Christianity, we find not a syllable in 
Peter’s sermon about the “duty of supporting the church,” 
as if that was the first thing to be provided for: but the resur- 
rection of Christ crucified was the element of power with which 
his hearers were pricked to the heart. And when the con- 
verts said, “ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” the an- 
swer was not,—* We have sittings in our upper room, which 
we are about to rent. It is your duty to take pews there, at 
so much a year, that each one of you may keep his own family 
from contact with any other family during time of divine 
worship. And we will also have ‘ respect of persons,’ so that 
the differences of your position in the world may be carefully 
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perpetuated in the church. The richer, therefore, shall have 
‘ the best seats, at the highest price; and the poorer shall have 
those not so desirable, at a lower price. Moreover, if we 
cannot rent the whole, there will be a few of the worst seats, 
next the door, which may be occupied by paupers, and where 
they can hear the gospel without money and without price.” 
The apostles, on the day of Pentecost, said nothing like this. 
If they had, the gospel would have fallen still-born, at the 
hour of its birth, and would never have been heard of after. 
Yet, on the pew system, this is substantially the first procla- 
mation made when a new ehurch is built. The consecration 
of the house of God is scarcely over,—the sound of the voice 
of the successor of those apostles who preached on the day of Pen- 
tecost has scarcely ceased to echo under the roof,—when the 
lay auctioneer enters, hammer in hand, and knocks down the 
seats to the highest bidder. 

Nevertheless, the church in Jerusalem was “supported,” 
although it had not the aid of the pew system, which is now 
thought to be so indispensable. For several years the whole 
college of the apostles abode there, and gave themselves wholly 
to the ministry of the word and to prayer; many of the elders 
were also permanently labouring there; while seven deacons 
were appointed and maintained besides, and employed more 
or less as missionaries and evangelists through all the region 
round ; and large companies of “‘ widows,” moreover, both of 
Greeks and Hebrews, were daily ministered unto out of the 
treasury of the church. No such powerful financial system 
has ever since been devised. Distribution was made to every 
man, according as he had need. And the church grew. The 
Lord added thereto daily such as should be saved. In a very 
brief space of time the number of them that believed was 
about five thousand. Now we would like to ask a question :— 
How long would it take for a parish of an hundred and twenty 
members to grow to five thousand, supporting twelve apostles, 
a large company of elders, and seven deacons, besides distribut- 
ing to all the needy,—on the pew system ? 

This wonderful growth of the church in Jerusalem is an 
epitome of church growth everywhere else, and ever since. 
Never, on the face of the whole earth, has the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ first bargained for a temporal maintenance, 
and then proceeded to minister unto the souls of the perishing 
‘ the treasures of heavenly grace. Throughout all the Roman 

empire the voice of free grace was freely heard. Whether 
in the Jewish synagogue, or the open market-place, or the 
upper chamber, or the private hired house, or the lonely sea- 
shore, the unbroken law of freedom was everywhere the same. 
And it was in a great measure because the millstone of Mam- 
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mon was not hanged about the neck of the glorious gospel, 
that its innumerable enemies were utterly unable to drown it 
in the depths of the sea. From city to city it ran, with un- 
shackled, mysterious, electrical speed. Province after province 
was overrun with the sacred contagion. No tax nor tariff 
checked its course from mouth to mouth, from heart to heart. 
Even the enormous boundaries of the Roman empire were not. 
enough to exhaust its energy of conquest; but it overflowed 
on all sides, and carried the rivers of salvation afar off into 
places inaccessible to Roman arms, making the wildernesses 
and solitary places of barbarism to blossom as the rose. Not 
alone during the lives of the apostles, during the ages of 
miracles, during the bloody seed-time of martyrdoms and 
pagan persecutions, was this the universal mode of the growth 
of the gospel throughout the nations. Even during the 
gathering darkness of the middle ages, this grand old invio- 
lable tradition of Christianity was handed down from century 
to century, uncontaminated by the touch of filthy luere. 
Whether obscurely exploring the vast labyrinths of Tartaric 
tribes in the interior of Asia, or winning a wide yet transient 
domain in the Flowery Empire, or breaking the coarse idols 
of the English Saxons, or subduing the rough Gothic tribes of 
Europe, or softening the more fiery hordes of Sarmatian blood, 
or lighting up the gloom of the black forests of Germany, or 
melting the savagery of Scandinavian sea-kings, or fertilizing 
deeply the cold clay of Russian serfdom: everywhere the same 
invariable watchword has invariably led the warriors of the 
cross to victory. The preaching of the gospel was free to all 
comers. No price was ever charged anywhere in the whole 
world, as first to be paid, before the preaching of the gospel 
should be even heard. Rich or poor, Jew or heathen, publican, 
heretic, hypocrite, or harlot,—all were welcome to come and 
hear the words of life, without first hiring a pew. 

“ But,” it may be said, “times and men have changed since 
then. That plan did well enough in those countries and for 
those ages of the world; but the nineteenth century needs a 
different mode of proceeding, and men must now be wrought 
upon by different and more practical methods.” 

Our appeal, be it remembered, is now not so much to prin- 
ciples in the abstract, as to the actual history of the church. 
We are arguing, not on private interpretation of scriptural 
texts, nor on philosophical considerations, nor on theoretical 
hypotheses. We are building only upon notorious and indis- 
putable facts. 

And on the ground of notorious fact, this alleged “ change 
of times and circumstances” we boldly deny. It is no such 
thing. The phrase is empty,—it is a mere delusion and a snare, 
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For how is the gospel propagated in this our day? Where has 
it spread at all, with a solid and Jona fide growth? Let us 
look closely at it and see. 

During this nineteenth century thus far, the gospel has 
made conquests of no small magnitude in India, in Africa, (both 
on the West coast and at the Cape,) in New Zealand, in Aus- 
tralia, and in these United States, besides a most wonderful 
revival within these twenty years in England. If we go 
beyond the bounds of our own communion, and somewhat 
further back than the opening of this century, we find the 
great phenomenon of Methodism sweeping onward, with a 
breadth and force truly astonishing, the Whitefield revival, the 
rapid rise of the Baptists, the successful missions of various 
bodies of Dissenters in India, in Burmah, in the Sandwich 
Islands and those of the South Pacific, and elsewhere. What 
had the pew system to do with any one of these? Did Wesley 
make people pay pew rent before he would allow them a 
chance to be “ converted”? Are East Indians first required 
to pay for the support of missionaries, before they are per- 
suaded to destroy their hideous idols, and turn to the living 
God? Are the dusky New Zealanders, or the coal-black 
Africans, first brought up to the contribution box, before the 
gospel has taught them to “ repent and be baptized for the 
remission of sins”? All these senseless absurdities are neces- 
sarily involved in the pew system, which requires people to 
pay (or promise to pay) beforehand a certain price, after which, 
and in consideration of which, they are entitled to hear “ the 
stated preaching of the gospel.” 

Nor is the church movement in England, or the spread of 
the church in this country, any exception to the universal ex- 
perience of all the rest of Christendom. One great leading 
feature of the movement in England,—one chief element of its 
power, and of its success,—has been its deadly hostility to the 
pew system, and the remorseless and unflinching war which it 
has waged with pews, and pew sales and pew rents, in every 
varied form of the abomination. The measure of popular 
growth among the masses has been in direct proportion with 
the successes gained in this war against the heartless exclu- 
siveness of pews. Without this, that movement would have 
been strangled in its infancy. With it,—that is, with this 
large destruction of the pew system,—the Church of England 
‘has grown more, in numbers, church buildings, schools, and 
voluntary offerings of all sorts, for all purposes, ecclesiastical 
and benevolent, foreign and domestic,—she has grown incom- 
parably more, we say, in twenty-five years than in the three 
hundred years previous. : 

In these United States, the church has spread very rapidly, 
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indeed, though not near so rapidly as she might have done on 
a more seriptural, more sensible, and more powerful plan. The 
pew system has prevailed to a very general extent in almost 
every quarter of ourland. In some dioceses the common rule 
has been to sell the pews in fee, so that they might pass, like 
so much bank stock, into the hands of schismatics, heretics, or 
even infidels. Such owners charge rent to the occupants of 
their pews, but pocket the whole as they would the rent of a 
house. Not a cent of it goes to the “ support of the church:” 
the minister's salary, meanwhile, being paid by voluntary sub- 
scription. In other, and: the more numerous eases, the less — 
injurious mode of annual renting has been preferred. The 
dilutions we have spoken of have also very extensively been 
resorted to, thus giving much more of life to the total than the 
pew system could ever rightly claim as its own. And yet our 
growth has been sadly hindered. The church has often, 
through large sections, felt the tone of her system somehow 
impaired, and has suffered severely without knowing or sus- 
pecting what it is that hurts her. Look at the veteran, time- 
honoured citadels of the pew system,—the old and old-fashioned 
pewed churches,—how hard and dry they are! There is no 
more elasticity, life, or growth in them, than in an ancient 
oyster-shell. They can run on in the old ruts, but they are 
perfectly certain that ruin will overtake the church, if those 
old ruts should ever be departed from. These are not the 
parishes, nor are such the men, to lead the van of the church’s 
conquests. No. After waiting year after year, until our very 
souls are weary,—and waiting in vain,—for such men to move 
om, it is at length agreed, on all hands, that not among the 
old pewed churches, but in its mission-work, is the true life of 
the church. The time for the moving in the valley of dry 
bones is not yet. 

And what is the operation of /ife in this mission-work? How 
does it act? By what method is the church first started in a 
new place? Do men begin with the pew system full fledged ? 
They are not such fools. Arrangements are invariably made 
whereby the multitude of strangers to the church may first, 
attend freely. There is not a lisp about pew rent. Seldom is 
even the plate passed round after preaching. Free seats are 
the lure, whereby to get men to come within the sound of the 
preacher's voice. Free seats are relied on to fill the room; and 
without them, a beggarly account of empty benches would be 
the sole reward of the admirer of pews. 

True, it is too generally the case, that when a good begin- 
ning has been made on the free system, the congregation, of 
its own aceord, adopts the other. That part of the question 
we shall consider presently. We only wish to show now that 


-. 
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the beginning is made, and must. be made, invariably on the 
' free plan. Take, for instance, a case mentioned only a few 
weeks ago, in the Lpiscopal Recorder. Christ Church, Dupont’s 
Mills, Delaware, was started in 1851, and has now one hundred 
communicants. An humble school-house has all this while 
served them for a church,—seats free, of course. They have 
now completed a beautiful Gothic stone church, 120 feet long, 
with a spire 140 feet high, and a fine organ, &c. All this has 
been done in five years, with free seats. Now, however, the 
people are so eager for pews, that they were nearly all taken 
before the church was completed. The Recorder, with strange 
unconsciousness of the bearing of its words, remarks upon 
this case, that, “without in any degree shaking our confi- 
dence in the free system as the first stage in a missionary enter- 
prise, it seems to indicate, with an unusual degree of clearness, 
the period in which it seems desirable to change the free into 
a pewed church.” The Recorder is too profound for us to 
fathom its occult philosophy of what is “desirable.” To our 
common-sense way of looking at things, it would seem that a 
system which had gained one hundred communicants, and 
built a beautiful stone church, in five years, to begin with, was 
precisely the best system in the world to go on with. But 
more of this hereafter. We here have at least the broad ad- 
mission that the “ free system” is the true plan for “ the first 
stage in a missionary enterprise;” that is, that the “ free sys- 
tem” is the only system upon which true missionary work can be 
effectively carried on at all. 

The uncontradicted voice of all history and all experience, 
primitive, medieval, modern, European, American, is there- 
fore this, that in carrying forward Christianity, men are not to 
be expected, or asked, to pay in advance for the gospel, in 
order that thus it may be preached to them ; but that, to gain 
any sure foothold anywhere, it must first be preached FREE. 
And this is equally true everywhere, and in all places, and in 
all ages, from the day of Pentecost in Jerusalem, down to the 
farthest western settlement in these United States, in the 
middle of this nineteenth century; or to the remotest islands 
in the South Sea. 

Having now found what the facts of history tell us about 
free seats, let us consult the same incorruptible oracle about 

ews. 

: We imported the system from England. Occasionally, from 
about the time of the Reformation or a little before, the lord 
of the manor, on building a chureh all by himself, and retain- 
ing the patronage in his own hands, would erect a large pew in 
a prominent position, for his own family; leaving, however, all 
the rest of the church perfectly free, as of ancient and univer- 
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sal custom. When Puritanism began to prevail, and men were 
willing neither to bow in the creed nor kneel in the prayers, 
they began to build the back and sides of church seats very 
high, that these indulgences of stiff-necks and stubborn-knees 
might pass undiscovered. As sermons were also of very weari- 
some length in those days, these new-fangled boxes were 
admirably contrived, so that, during the discourse, the whole 
congregation might sink down behind the tall pew-backs into 
invisibility and slumber. The exclusiveness of this system 
more and more shut out the masses from the parish church. 
The wealthiest and most.respectable families had possession 
of the pews—the respectability of the family being generally 
measured by the size of the great pew, and the amount of 
lumbering furniture, stove, table, settees, and stools, which it 
contained. The system grew harder and harder, the more it 
flourished. The great body of the excluded were too ignorant 
to know that all this was a violation of English law; and too 
poor and of too little social consideration to be able to enforce 
their legal rights, even if they had known them. The ale-house 
and the cock-fight, therefore, were the only Sunday solace for 
them, until some ranting Dissenter came along, holding forth 
by the roadside—where there were no pews ; or in the “ chapel,” 
or “ Bethesda,” or ‘‘ Ebenezer,” where all the seats were free; 
and thus stole away the hearts of the people from the church 
of their fathers ! 

So far the results of this miserable innovation—this shame- 
less usurpation—this misbegotten spawn of spiritual pride and 
social superciliousness,—were only evil, and that continually. 
The clergy were supported, not by pews, but by tithes; and 
whether their churches were full of worshippers, or only full of 
pews, made little difference in their income, As for those who 
had pews, they, of course, paid nothing for the privilege, the 
churches being, by Jaw, free to all. A new refinement was 
the idea of renting seats for money. This was of course illegal 
in the parish churches, but it was practicable in proprietary 
chapels; that is, chapels which were the private property of 
one or more individuals. These chapels, if served by a clergy- 
man who was popular enough as a preacher to draw large 
congregations, were found to be a good speculation. The 
pew rents would suffice to pay the minister, and the current 
expenses, and a handsome per centage on the invested capital 
besides. This unhappy development doubly rivetted all the 
mischief of the former abuse. It made the income of the clergy 
depend upon the pew system, thus making them interested in 
continuing it; and besides that, it made the people feel that 
they were*not merely illegal “squatters” and usurpers of 
other persons’ rights, but it gave them the proud consciousness 
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that they had “ paid” for their seats, and had “ a legal right” 
to get “ the worth of their money” in return. This, of course, 
made them even less likely to grant, than the clergy were to 
ask, a change. 

And such is the shape in which the evil has become general 
among us. Its supposed financial certainty and convenience; 
its facility for keeping families together; its securing a quid 
pro quo, as the something gained for a man’s own self in return 
for the amount he gives to the church: all these are urged, 
and urged powerfully, by clergy and by laity, in its behalf. 

The certainty is imaginary; for the pew rent is as likely to 
be in arrear as any other church money—so experience testi- 
fies. But at any rate, the church has always been more liberal 
on the right system than the wrong, and is even now ready to 
become so again, as we shall show presently. 

Its convenience is a deceptive plea, as hundreds of parish 
treasurers can tell, who from the unpleasant reminiscences of 
years know how much more laborious, and in every way dis- 
agreeable, it is to dun delinquents for unpaid pew rent, than 
simply to carry the alms-basin round on Sunday morning. 

Its facility for keeping families together is a euphuistiec de- 
ception. It means in reality, that the hiring a pew of one’s 
own renders punctuality unnecessary; and enables a man, with 
wife and children, to make a most irreverent and inexcusable 
irruption into the congregation in the midst of public worship, 
and yet be perfectly certain that their pew will be kept empty 
Jor them until they arrive. It is very rarely that, on coming 
to church betimes, a family of moderate size will find any dif- 
ficulty in securing seats together. And for the few times 
during the year when it may be otherwise, what is the real 
difference? For the most part one seat’s distance is the 
farthest remove required. And is this so great a matter? 
One might suppose that even a young new-married couple, 
while yet their honeymoon was at the full, might consent to sit 
some three feet apart, and endure this limited absence even for 
an hour and a half, without being rendered altogether incon- 
solable by the cruel separation. Nothing, indeed, proves the 
emptiness of the advocates for pews more glaringly, than the 
amount of noise they make about this “ separation of families.” 
Those who have practised the system find no serious trouble 
from any of these things, which are such formidable hobgob- 
.lins in the imagination of those who are determined not to 
practise it. 

Many reasons, indeed, might be given for the powerful hold 
which this particular bugbear has taken on the fancy of some 
people; but it will suffice to notice the two most powerful. In 
this country of legal equality, the only chance of securing a 
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“ position” in society, is by the union of public display with 
social exclusiveness. A pew in an eligible part of a church 
gives a certain position of respectability among respectable 
people, especially if it is handsomely upholstered and furnished 
with richly-bound books. And the legal right to keep other 
people out of it is absolutely indispensable to the full enjoyment 
of those who have paid for the right to be in it. The other, 
and perhaps stronger motive, is the instinctive rebellion of 
“respectable” fallen human nature against that truth which 
proves the power of the incarnation,—that “there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female,” but we “are all one in Christ Jesus.” Re- 
spectable baptized sinners, in broadcloths and silks, do not 
like to feel as if they were “all one,” in any sense, with other 
baptized sinners in homespun and calico; and therefore they 
prefer to keep the less respectable sinners on the other side of 
a stout plank, in a pew by themselves, or on a hard bench in 
the alley, or somewhere far behind them down by the door. 
These two are the main roots out of which this great tree of 
difficulty grows. The less said about the “separation of fami- 
lies,” therefore, the more certainly will that objection receive 
all the attention it deserves. 

The argument based upon the guid pro quo is now all that 
remains. And we freely own that there is something in it. 
But that something utterly destroys the new claim so loudly 
set up, that pew rent is to be reckoned as an alms, and as 
having quite as much of the nature of an “offering” and of 
“sacrifice” as if it had actually been laid upon the altar of 
pure free-will. We, however, must be permitted to insist 
upon it, that guid is guid. The man who rents or buys his 
seat, pays for something, and gets something for his money. 
It will not do to say, “ He only gets the occ: pancy of a seat, 
and that he would have at any rate on the free church plan; 
so where's the difference?” This will not do, we say; for we 
are now considering that argument in favour of pews which 
urges that “ men are more willing to pay towards the sup 
of the church when they get something for their. money.” They 
therefore aet something; and it will not do to avoid our reply 
by turning round in the same breath-and protesting that they 
get nothing after all. Will they confess that the pew system 
squeezes money out of people on false pretences!—that it 
swindles? No; that will not do. They get something. And 
the fact of their getting something is just the difference between 
an alms and a bargain. If a poor man comes to Mr John 
Smith for help, Mr John Smith may have the kindness to make 
him a present of twenty dollars. + suppose that, not ree, 
minded to so large a generosity, he says to the poor man, 
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can’t afford to give you the money; but if you have a mind to 

art with that cow of yours, I’ll let you have twenty-five dol- 
ars; "—and the poor man consents: who would say that John 
Smith had made him a present of the twenty-five dollars? Since 
he got something for his money, it was not a present, but a 
bargain ;—a good bargain or a bad bargain, according to the 
worth of the cow; but in either case a bargain, and nothing 
more than a bargain. 

Nor will it do to say that “the occupancy of the seat is the 
same in either case.” We have a right to walk in a public 
park, and sit on a bench under the trees all day long if we 
like, and nothing to pay for the privilege, because it is a free 
park—public property. But suppose that we take such a fancy 
to one particular part of the park, that we wish to have it 
for our own, and be able to keep other people out of it,—what 
then? If we can succeed in being allowed to purchase, will it 
not cost us a pretty penny? And even if, after we get it, we 
do not build on it, but only sit on the bench and enjoy the 
shade as we did before, can it be asked with any common 
sense, “ Where's the difference?” We have bought and paid 
Jor the right to keep other people out, who, before that purchase, 
had as good a right there as we. This exclusiveness is of the 
essence of all property. A man’s house would not be his own 
house if other people had as good a right to use it as he had 
himself. It is his own, because he can keep all others out of it. 
His field is his own field, not so much because he can do in it 
what he will, as because no other man can set foot in it against 
his will, without committing a trespass. No area can be 
common property and private property at the same time. The 
essence of common property consists in the fact that no one 
man has any more right there than another, and none can 
therefore exclude another. The essence of private property is, 
that some one man has more right there than anybody else, and 
can exclude all others if he pleases. It is this exclusiveness, 
and this only, which makes a pew of their own so sweet a morsel 
under the tongue of those who “ always like to get something 
for their money.” . 

And yet we are gravely told that this price, thus willingly 
paid for the right to keep other people out of a pew, and which 
would not be willingly paid under any other consideration, is 
to be reckoned as an “ offering of a pure heart” unto God! 

-and the treasurer of the parish—so it 1s hinted— after collect- 
ing the pew rents, may keep them in his pocket until Sunday 
morning comes, and then place them in the alms basin, and 
have the prayer for the church militant said over them on the 
altar! Ifthe pew rent is alms, what is to be said of the cost 
of the pew carpet and cushions, and morocco-bound books with 
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gilt clasps, and all other furniture of the pew? These sums, 
we suppose, in the private cash-book, will be charged to the 
“Charity Account,”—that sort of charity which begins at home 
and ends there, without ever being seen or heard of elsewhere. 
It would need but a slight extension of the same principle to 
include the cost of all the Sunday dresses of the family. Why 
not? They are for “ Sunday” use, and to be worn “to chureff, 
surely they might just as well be reckoned on the “charity 
account” also. And thus a skilful accountant may cipher up 
no very inconsiderable amount of charity in the course of a 
year,—a mode whieh none, however, are likely to adopt except 
those whose annual “total” on the charity account would 
otherwise be but a cipher. This new mode of calculating 
“charity” would be, indeed, valuable, if by thus making it 
stretch more surprisingly than caoutchouc, it could only be 
induced thereby to cover the greater multitude of sins. We 
cannot help, in this connection, inquiring whether a charity of 
this generously expansive sort would not suit those upon whose 
“religious sensibilities” the “chink of the money” given at 
the offertory “falls as disagreeably as the tap of the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer.” It is a very characteristic symptom of the 
deep perversion which taints the whole system, that under its 
debasing and debilitating influence, that very act which God 
has ordained whereby to sanctify to us the possession of pro- 
perty, should actually come to be regarded as a desecration of 
the pure spirituality of his worship! Surely such “ sensibili- 
ties” have been refined to the most penurious point of delicacy; 
and we should not wonder, some fine day, to hear that religion 
of so exquisitely attenuated a texture “ had died of a rose in 
aromatic pain.” 

But the worst feature of this popular plan of supporting the 
gospel is, that it furnishes selfish men with a very plausible 
“dodge” for shirking a duty which is proclaimed in Scripture, 
and re-echoed constantly by the church, in tones as loud, and 
terms as plain, as language can make them. Men are required 
to give unto GoD according to the ability that Gop hath given 
THEM. The ability of the giver is the standard of God’s Word, 
and therefore the standard of free churches. The pew system 
takes, as i#s standard, not a man’s ability, but the nearness of 
his pew to the chancel or the door, as the case may be; or, 
whether it be in the middle alley, or a side alley, or behind a 
pillar, or in the gallery. Is ¢his the standard for “ charity,” 
—for “alms,”—for “an offering unto God of a sweet savour”? 
We trow not. This standard has about as much to do with 
“ charity,” as the standard by which a seat in the parquette of 
a theatre may:be had at one price, a place in the boxes at 
another, and a ticket to the amphitheatre at less than either, 
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Yet this miserable “standard,” which regulates all that is done 
- on the pew system for the support of the church, wretched and 
mean as it is, acts like an opiate on the conscience, and blinds 
it to all further seeing of that standard which is divine. It 
covers a man up from the power of Holy Scripture, and of 
scriptural preaching, as a water-proof cloak covers him up from 
th® rain. Sitting comfortably in his cushioned pew, (for which 
the rent has been duly paid and charged to “ charity aecount,”) 
the solemn reiterations of the offertory glide by him unheard, 
or enter in at the one ear and go out at the other; or at most, 
whenever they rub roughly on some spot yet left sensitive in 
the deadening soul, they stimulate him only to drop a dollar 
bill—or even a five-dollar bill—into the plate at some casual 
collection, instead of the usual twenty-five cents. Whereupon 
the poor man goes home with as much of a glow in his bosom 
as if he had been diberal that day. And yet, poorly as they 
are, for the most part, responded to, the church is deeply in- 
debted to these extra-parochial collections and private appeals 
for aid; for they breathe a little free-church life and love into 
a system that has none of its own. Without this portion of 
our ordinary operations shining before men, there would be, 
in the working of the pew system, only light enough to make 
‘darkness visible.” 

The standard of the world being thus set up in the church 
itself, to the exclusion of the standard unfolded in the Word of 
Gop, the question naturally arises, “ How can the pew system 
be so efficient for ‘the support of the church?’” This is its 
one great boast,—that it ‘‘ supports the church;” and that it 
is “the only plan on which the church can be supported.” If 
this claim be true, then the church ought to be better sup- 
ported in this country than in any other; because in this coun- 
try the pew system is more generally adopted than in any 
other. Let us look at facts once more. 

The church in Jerusalem had all things common; but the 
abundance of this support did not come from pew rents. 
St Laurence, at Rome, fed 1500 widows and poor from the 
treasures of the church; but there were no pews rented in those 
days in St Peter’s. From thenceforward, in many lands, the 
clergy have been many times more numerous than with us; 
have often been rolling in wealth, living in palaces, vested in 
silks and velvets, purple and fine linen, and rich in silver and 
. gold and precious stones; bishops have been barons and princes, 

and received the revenues of principalities: but all this while 
no man had yet invented pews. In England, pews have sel- 
dom brought in any revenue, except in proprietary chapels 
and among some of the dissenters; while the wealth of the 
church—such as it is—comes partly from tithes, and partly 
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from landed endowments,—the present remnant of the real 
estate given by the piety of individuals in former generations, 
and of the whole of which the church hag not yet been plun- 
dered by the state. But surely thig country must make a 
better showing. This country, where the pew system is more 
general than it has ever been in any other, must certainly 
“support the church” better than was ever done elsewhere. 
You really think so? Then open your ears and hear the whole 
land re-echoing, from one end to the other, with doleful com- 
plaints as to the starvation point of support which is the general 
result of the generally adopted PEw sysTEM. Let these,two 
notorious facts—the general pew system, and the general star- 
vation “support of the clergy”—stand up cheek-by-jowl toge- 
ther,—where they belong. Let any man deny either the one 
or the other,—if he dare. Let him prove that the one does 
not account for the other,—i/ he can. 

The testimony of history as to the facts of the two systems, 
is now, we trust, sufficiently clear. To measure their full 
significance, however, we must go below the facts, to ascertain 
the great and leading principles which are embodied in them. 
In no other way can we fairly and fully bring the two systems 
up, broadside against broadside, to try their metal with one 
another. 

In the history of the creation of the world, when we read 
of the making of man, male and female, there is immediately 
added the first great law of humanity as given to the first 
Adam: “ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” 
And when the second Adam came to redeem that humanity 
which had fallen under the first, the great law of the new 
creation was the perfeet parallel to that of the old. The 
church, which is Christ’s body, was by him commanded to “go 
and teach all nations,”"—“ Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” The ministry were sent forth 
to be catchers of men; not to organise a system which would 
keep the greater part of them from all chance of being caught. 
St Paul, in the true spirit of a fisherman, was all things to all 
men, that by all means he might gain some. Christ died for 
all men, and it was the business.of the church to bring this 
saving gospel home to ali. Therefore, “ Come ye,” is the uni- 
versal invitation. The volume of Holy Writ closes its tremen- 
dous appeals to men with this its latest voice,—one which was 
intended to re-echo without ceasing until the dawning of 
the day of judgment :—‘ The Spirit and the bride say, 
Come. Andlet him that heareth say, Come. And let him that 
is athirst, Come. And whoscever will, let him take the water 
of life freely.” And with such invitations, thus given, it is no 
wonder that the Lord added to the church daily.such as should 
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be saved—no wonder that nations flocked to the ark of God, 

‘ as doves to their windows. To increase, to multiply, to grow, 
to gain, to gather in,—this is the chief work the church is 
ordained to do. She is the great treasure-house of God’s 
grace, and she must draw all men unto her, that they may 
receive of Christ and be saved. Growth by the Spirit; 
growth by the bride ; growth by the ministry ; growth by the 
voluntary labours of the laity; growth by the spontaneous 
coming of “ whosoever will,” that he may take the water of life 
Freely ;—this is the one, prime, all-controlling, all-overwhelm- 
ing instinct, the indispensable and ineradicable law of life, 
to the church of the living God. This must be obeyed first, 
no matter what else may be postponed or neglected. It is 
impossible that any practical consideration can ever, under 
any circumstances, be for an instant weighed against it. 
Whatever clashes with this, therefore, must be done away. 
Whatever impedes it must be cut asunder. Whatever smo- 
thers out the life of it, must itself be destroyed. 

The pew system, on the contrary, says “‘ Come” to nobody, 
except to those who have bought or rented pews. The essence 
of it is not, as we have.already shown, in obtaining the right 
to use a seat, for that exists equally on the other plan; but 
its essence is, that it gives, for money, the right to keep other 
people out of a seat. The legal right to exclude, is the soul of 


the system. We boldly appeal to the experience of every 
rector of a large and “ successful” pewed church, who “ has 


not a single pew that is not rented,” whether his attempts to 
get the poor and needy to come to church have not been 
almost wholly paralyzed by the impossibility of getting over 
the repugnance of these people to “ intrude” into “ other 
people’s seats.” Poor folks will not thrust themselves upon 
that “ courtesy” which, even if it utter no rude word, yet con- 
stantly greets them with a dook that says, as plainly as any 
tongue could speak,—‘* What business have you here? This 
is not your pew!” 

And the strong tendency of the system to promote staying 
away, operates largely even on those who take pews. Every 
rector of a pewed church knows how common it is for heads of 
families habitually to absent themselves from the worship of 
the church. They pay for a pew; and then, satisfied that they 
have done their share for “ the support of the church,” they 
‘feel as if they had a right to be absent as often as they please. 
Thus, even when the pews are all “ taken,”"—except the 
preacher or the occasion be an extraordinary attraction,—they 
are on an average not half filled. ‘There is room,” indeed, 
as truly in our pewed churches as in the King’s festal hall at 
the marriage supper; yet the hungry crowds in the streets and 
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lanes of the city, instead of being “ compelled to come in,” 
are carefully kept owt. In vain does the patient and laborious 
clergyman say, Come. In vain do the Spirit and the bride 
say, Come. The pew system, like Satan under the tree in 
paradise, impudently contradicts the Spirit and the bride, 
and, with cold-blooded yet eager mercilessness, reiterates, in 
hoarse yet energetic whispers of indignant selfishness, —“ Stay 
away! stay away !” 

Hence it follows, as a matter of course, that while the free 
church plan is a full embodiment of that first great law of 
the church’s life—growth~the pew system has never been 
so much as suspected of any such tendency. Not even the 
most fanciful or the most ingenious of its many advocates 
has ever hinted that the pew system was a valuable auxili- 
ary in a missionary enterprise, or an efficient ally in carry- 
ing on the church’s conquests from the domain of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. It is much more powerful in bringing 
a flood of worldliness into the church, than in converting 
worldlings to a life of faith. So long as there is any stomach 
for vigorous conquest for the church, free seats carry the day. 
When conquests are over, when no further growth is looked 
for, and when a congregation is ready to repose from past toils 
and payments, and begin respectably and comfortably to A 
nate ; then, as the Recorder expresses it, “ it seems desirable 
to change the free into a pewed church.” Certainly; by all 
means. The pewed church is incomparably better to stagnate 
in than the free. That process may there be carried on with- 
out any fear of serious disturbance; for in that system not a 
pulse beats, nor a nerve thrills, nor a fibre of its frame can feel, 
in any true sympathy whatever, with that which is the First 
Great Law oF LiFe in the church, 

There are difficulties, of course, in the working of the free 
church system, as in all others; and they are worthy of a full 
and patient investigation, which we may hope to give them at 
some future time. One of these is the difficulty of maintain- 
ing a definite pastoral tie, a recognised and tangible connec- 
tion, between the priest and the people of his flock. An- 
other is the mode by which such churches shall hold and 
administer their temporalities, and be represented in conven- 
tion. The full tabularization of statistics would also be very 
valuable, could full statistics only be obtained. But these are 
matters of subordinate importance, and we cannot dwell upon 
them now. 

But this whole question of “support,” though satisfactorily 
disposed of even by what we have said, must rightfully be 
placed on far higher ground. “ The church must be supported,” 
says one. ‘ How can the clergy labour and preach the gospel 
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if they be not supported?” asks another. “The first requisite 
' for success,” chimes in a third, “is a competent support for the 
minister.” In England, they will not even consecrate a new 
church until there is some endowment secured for the perma- 
nent support of the parson. The odious prominence thus given 
to the matter of “ support,” is a very characteristic commen- 
tary upon the profound scheme of successful finance, which the 
church of our day so generally adopts, namely, the selling her 
birthright of a free gospel for that wretched mess of potage 
known as the pew system. She devours the proceeds with as 
little satisfaction as Pharaoh's lean kine experienced on swal- 
lowing their fatter fellows ; and finds, at length, that one mess 
of potage—and such thin potage too—is not enough to pre- 
vent for ever after the pangs of returning hunger. ‘“‘ Give! 
give !” is the cry of the famishing clergy, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. The ministers of Christ’s church are almost starving, 
because this pew-renting church does not give her reverend 
“scholars and gentlemen” as much to live on as men of the 
world give to draymen, and third-rate clerks, and French cooks. 
This state of things is disgraceful. The half-suppressed ery 
of pinched-up clerical poverty is too sadly reluctant to be 
feigned ; is too real to be longer disregarded. And yet that 
such a cry should be raised in the midst of, and everywhere 
throughout, a church so abounding in wealth as ours, is a burn- 
ing shame. There must be “something rotten in Denmark.” 
What @ it? Who can tell us? Let us examine it for a 
while, patiently and honestly, and we shall find out. 

“ How shall they hear without a preacher?” saith Paul. 
And that is what we all say. There is a great deficiency in 
ministerial supply. What remedy is proposed? Everywhere 
we hear but one: “ Pray ye to the Lord of the harvest.” 
Very good advice,—none better. Men therefore pray, or ap- 
pear to be praying, very earnestly: but they do nothing more, 
—and there is an end. The deficiency is not remedied. 

We have not yet reached the cure, then. Let us go on to 
the next step with Paul: perhaps we may learn something 
of him. He knew. He then continues :—“ How shall they 
preach, except they be sent!” These words are nothing new 
to us; we have heard them a thousand times before. But 
stop a moment, and let us think what they really mean. 
“Except they be sent.” ‘Sent ?”—Well, that does sound 

‘strangely, come to think of it. That is not the way we talk 
now-a-days. What has the sending to dowith it? Of course 
a man must be ordained before he ought to preach: but will 
his ordination find him in bread and butter? Will it pay 
house rent and coal bills? Will it support him, and his wife 
and family? “ How shall they preach, except they be sup- 
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= ag ?”-that’s the way we talk in this nineteenth century! 
et Paul said nothing there about being supported, Curious 
that he should seem to take it for granted that they would be 
supported;—isit not? We never take that for granted! We 
know better! Paul must have lived in a very enthusiastic 
age! It was an age of miracles then! ’—and so we shrug our 
shoulders, and let it pass: when, if we would but push the 
matter a little farther, we might chance to light on a grand 
discovery. 

Paul evidently could not have forgotten the duty that 
lies upon Christians to “‘ support” their elergy, as we call it. 
Anybody that has ever heard the offertory read, knows those 
unsparing words of Paul to the rich and luxurious Corin- 
thians: “ If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a 
great matter if we shall reap your worldly things?” And 
again, to the same: “ Do ye not know, that they who minister 
about holy things live of the sacrifice ; and they who wait at 
the altar are partakers with the altar ? Even so hath the Lord 
also ordained, that they who preach the gospel should live of 
the gospel.” And again, to the “ foolish Galatians” he says, 
with a short, sharp, and searching severity, which ought to 
stir the hearts and consciences of both preachers and hearers 
to the depths every time they say or hear it: “ Let him that 
is taught in the word minister unto him that teacheth in all 
good things. BE NOT DECKIVED, GOD IS NOT MOCKED: FOR 
WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH THAT SHALL HE REAP.” This 
is Paul’s doctrine about supporting the clergy; and it is 
strong enough, in all conscience. But why did he not mention 
it in the other place first quoted ? 

It was simply because Paul understood the gospel so 
much better than we do. It was because he never conceived 
of such madness as trying to get men to bargain how much 
they would pay for the gospel, before the preacher was to begin 
to preach! It was because he was determined not to let the 
first impression of such mercenary filthiness blind the eyes or 
stop the ears of that city of merchant princes—those revellers 
in all that was exquisite in art, wealth, and refined sensuality, 
—it was for this reason that he chose that very city as the 
place where to labour with his own hands at his humble trade 
of tent-making, so that he might not be chargeable to ony of 
them, but give them the gospel FREE, in every sense, St Paul 
knew that works, to be truly good works, must be works of 
faith. He knew that faith cometh by hearing, and not before 
they can begin to hear, He does not, therefore, tell them to 
support their preacher, in order that he may preach unto 
them. And the preacher is not to wait for a support, before 
he shall begin to preach. But he must preach because he 1 


~ 
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sent, not because he is “supported.” And he must be sup- 
- ported, not in order that he may preach, but because he does 
preach. It is not a bargain on either side, but a duty on 
both sides. Preaching comes first. Faith follows as the 
blessing upon hearing the Word. And then the good work 
of supporting the ministry comes last of all, as one of the fruits 
of faith. To put this good work as one that can by any pos- 
sibility be rightly done before faith, is to reverse the gospel, 
and turn it completely inside out. 

Therefore, in all Paul’s strong commands on this subject, 
he never leaves us in any doubt as to which comes first. A 
man “ planteth a vineyard ” first, before he “ eateth of the fruit 
thereof.” He “feedeth the flock” first, before he “eateth of 
the milk of the flock.” The apostle says, truly, “‘ We have sown 
unto you spiritual things,” before he asks, “ Is it a great mat- 
ter if we shall reap your worldly things?” Men first “ minis- 
ter about holy things,” before they have any right to “ live of 
the sacrifice;” they first “wait at the altar,” before they are 
“‘partakers with the altar.” So “preach the gospel ” comes 
Jirst; “live of the gospel” comes afterwards. Men must first 
be “taught in the word,” before they are bound to “ minister 
unto him that teacheth in all good things.” And then comes 
the stern, clear-ringing warning against precisely what the pew 
system has done :—the apostle straitly charges us, “‘ Be not de- 
ceived, God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he reap.” He must sow first, and reap afterwards. To 
reverse this heavenly order, as the pew system does throughout, 
is to deceive ourselves, and to mock God. We deceive ourselves, 
when we trust to that pew system, which paralyzes us, as the 
main reliance for the “ support” of the church. And we mock 
God, when his church, though rolling in wealth, leaves his 
priests to starve. 

But priests may learn, as well as people, from these sharp, 
soul-cleaving words, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
reap.” The clergy have sown cowardice, and reap starvation. 
So long as they speak with weak lips and with a stammering 
tongue upon the duty of giving, and giving with that abun- 
dance which is required by the law of love; so long will 
poverty pinch their cheeks, and leanness scarce cover their 
bones. So long as they “ fear to offend the laity” by preach- 
ing what they ought; so long the laity will not fear to offend 
-both God and them, by doing what they ought not. If the 
clergy, therefore, reap emptiness, let them look to it, whether 
they have not sowed chaff instead of wheat. 

The church, with instinctive fidelity, follows closely after 
Holy Scripture. She does not pretend to any ability to im- 
prove upon St Paul. Preaching first, practising afterwards. 
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The true old-fashioned mode of pewed churches, is to make 
the collection before the sermon, lest something in the sermon 
might perchance move the conscience to be more liberal than 
“* Mr Worldly- Wisdom ” has determined on beforehand. The 
church, however, orders the offertory after the sermon, not 
before; and immediately after, in order that the preaching of 
the word may be immediately embodied in works of faith. 
She does not believe that there is any virtue worth relying on 
in works done “ before the grace of Christ, and the inspiration 
of his Spirit.” She says of them, in words so admirably de- 
scriptive of the beauties of the pew system, that we cannot 
resist the temptation to quote them in full,—she says (Article 
XIIL.) that they— 


“ Are not pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith in 
Jesus Christ; neither do they make men meet to receive 
Yea, rather, for that they are not done as God hath willed and com- 
manded them to be done, we doubt not but they have the nature of sin.” 


Thus, then, the two systems stand compared. On the one 
side, the first thing sought is the preaching of the gospel; 
on the other, the first and foremost object is the pay. On 
the one plan, the duty of supporting the church follows as a 
consequence of preaching: on the other, the preaching follows 
as an enjoyment consequent upon supporting the church; in 
strict accordance with that popular axiom which embodies the 
whole philosophy of the pew system in its proper relative 
order,—“ No pay, no preaching.” . On the one hand, the motive 
for paying to “ support the church,” is love to God and love to 
man: on the other, the only motives are selfish, selfish—for 
one’s own exclusive comfort, or for that of family, or for the 
respectability of social position. On the one hand, the stan- 
dard of the amount to be given is God’s own standard,—the 
ability of each man, according as God hath given him: on the 
other, the standard is the voice of the world,—how much other 
people give for similar pews; or, how much that pew will fetch 
at auction. 

In history, the one is of Pentecostal birth, and from thence- 
forward the invariable path to all the real conquests the 
church has ever gained in any age, even in this our own land, 
and in these our own days.' The other is of Puritanie birth, 
stealing surreptitiously and illegally into the church, and thence- 
forward invariably blighting her growth, stifling the breath of 
her freedom, stiffening the pliant energy of her members, 
starving her clergy, and so choking up the river of life,—of 
which she is the appointed channel,—that its irrepressible 
waters are forced over their lawful banks, and run to waste in 
strange pastures, whose irregular fertility shames the barren- 


. 
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ness of the very “ garden of the Lord.” Even in the mildest 

‘form of the evil, we find that all its real ornaments are jewels 
stolen from the very system it would fain destroy; while, at 
the moment of its loudest boasts about its success in “ sup- 
porting” the clergy, there is a more universal and more unde- 
niable outery against the “ starvation-point” of that “support,” 
than ever any part of the Christian church has been compelled 
to raise before. 

In argument, we have seen that the advantages of a “ cer- 
tain income,” and “keeping families together,” and “ getting 
something for one’s money,” are no sufficient justifications of 
the pew system. Even granting that the assertion as to income 
were true, will they ask us to weigh the souls of men who are 
now kept out, against a few more dollars to be gotten in? And 
shall men’s souls be made to kick the beam, as of less weight 
in the scales of the church than mammon ? . That some respect- 
able families may say their prayers more comfortably, is no 
sufficient reason for excluding hundreds and thousands of 
other families from any chance to worship at all. Nor is it 
any comfort to think that a few well-to-do men “ get the worth 
of their money;” when thereby the masses of the poor outside 


are kept from getting even so much as a hearing of that gos- 
pel which may open to them the gates of paradise. 
In essential principle, we have found that the one system 


follows the order of Paul; the other reverses it. The one 
puts faith before works; the other, works before faith. The 
one publishes the gospel in the order in which Christ and his 
apostles delivered it; the other turns it wrong side out. “ Free 
grace” is the motto over the doors of the one: “ Grace sold 
here,” over the doors of the other. The one, with the Spirit 
and the bride, says, “ Come!” the other, with the flesh and the 
devil, says, “ Stay away!” The quickening principle with the 
one is the love of God; with the other, the love of money. The 
instinct of the one is life and growth; of the other, stagnation 
and death. The one plants the mustard-seed of faith, and 
waters and trains it up to a goodly tree, with great boughs, 
and leaves, and fruit; the other takes the well-grown tree, 
turns it upside down, buries its leafy boughs deep in the earth, 
leaves its naked roots to harden in the dry air; and then 
wonders why it does not grow! 

In practical results, we find that the one preaches the gospel 
to the poor as fully as can be desired; while the other has 
clothed us, in popular estimation, with the wretched reproach 
that we are “the church of the rich,”"—a reproach which is, in 
God's sight, as loathsome a covering as the shining white scab 
of the leprosy. And it appears, also, that even in income, the 
free system is the better of the two; and that, as in other 
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cases of compact with the devil, men’s souls are sure to be lost, 
while the arch-fiend, at the same moment, cheats his dupes out 
of the very price which tempted them to ruin. The devil’s 
gold-pieces turn to slate stones. The clergy who cling to the 
pew system for a “support,” ery aloud from hunger. And no 
wonder! How should it be otherwise, when, in the very house 
of God, Mammon sits aloft upon the throne of love ; exclusion 
is the law of the temple built for communion; and the sound 
of the voices of Paul and James,—nay, of the Lord 
Christ himself,—is drowned by the soulless, galloping gabble 
of the auctioneer. There is but one more step to be taken in 
this direction. Tear down the glorious standard, bearing the 
monogram of Christ and his cross, which of old gave the em- 
pire of the Roman world to a follower of the Lamb, and which 
has ever since led Christendom to victory. Tear it down, we 
say. Run out, in its place, the little red flag. And inscribe 
upon that, if you dare, the trumpet-toned watchword of Chris- 
tian warfare,—’Ev TOYTO: vixg,—Conquer, in THIS ! 

The two systems, then, stand opposed to one another, some- 
what mixed and mingled in practice, indeed; but the one, in 
essence, a service of God; and the other, of Mammon. Like 
Gerizim and Ebal, the mountains of the blessing and the curse, 
so these two gigantic foes stand up face to face, in deadly ear- 
nest, giving the lie to one another. On the broad and gene- 
rous shoulders of the one rests a robe of the richest perennial 
verdure, ever watered by the dew of Hermon which falleth 
upon the hill of Zion. On the bald and peeled scalp of the 
other, blight and barrenness are spread out, like the dreary 
drought and desolations of Gilboa, where the Lord departed 
even from his own anointed, and Jeft him whose love passed 
the love of women, to fall beneath the sword of the uncircum- 
cised. 

It is high time, moreover, for the church of America to take 
her choice between them. “ How long halt ye between two 
opinions?” might as startlingly be asked of us now, as of an- 
cient Israel on the slopes of Carmel. All round us are mul- 
tiplying rapidly the signs that it is to the “little flock” the 
Lord God is making ready to give the kingdom. Allround us 
the old and numerous foes of the church are preparing to make 
themselves an easy prey when the day of the Lord shall come, 
Rome has at length repudiated her lying claim to antiquity, 
thrown off the mask of impudent deceit, and now dates her 
creed, not from Christ, and Peter, and Paul, but from 
the decree of Pope Pius IX, on the 8th of December 1854. 
In this land, Romanists are largely deprived of their aggres- 
sive power, being compelled to dilute their Popery so exten- 
sively with Protestantism, that its best friends in Jtaly would 
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hardly know it. They are weakened, also, by the political 
. suspicion under which they labour, being the only body of 
Christians which invariably mixes itself up with politics; while 
our rapidly growing prestige among the wiser men of all par- 
ties is solely due to the fact that we confine ourselves wholly 
to religion, and let politics alone. Therefore it is that the 
threefold cord of the church is, even now, the strongest band 
that binds this Union together. And finally, the innumerable 
desertions from the ranks of Romish immigrants are a fearful 
foretaste to them of the falling away in their numbers, by the 
time another generation shall have still further transformed 
their ignorant masses by the education and the atmosphere of 
freedom. And the tens of thousands thus falling away,—who 
shall gather them in? 





Art. VIII.—The Acts of the Apostles—Schaff and 
Baumgarten. 


THE designation, “ Acts of the Apostles,” though ancient and 
universal, is not only inadequate, but erroneous. It is true, 
that of two Apostles we have extended notices in this book : 
yet even of them there is nothing which can bear the name of 
a memoir; whilst of the ten, who, with Peter, formed the 
Apostolic college at the beginning, not an important incident 
is recorded. On the other hand, an Evangelist and Deacon 
are brought prominently forward, and for no inconsiderable 
space the interest of the narrative centres in Philip and 
Stephen. 

Some, accordingly, have ventured to suggest, that it is not 
the Servant, but the Master himself, we should look for here; 
and they are unquestionably right. The Old Testament 
directs our eye to Jesus as waiting to assume our flesh 
and visit earth. In the Gospels, Jesus walks among the sons 
of men, full of love, yet laden with sorrow. Jesus is within 
the veil when we meet him in the Acts, and having received 
for us the gift of the Holy Ghost, he administers the church 
from off his Father’s throne. Whilst the Apocalypse leads 
back to these scenes Him whom the heavens for a season had 
concealed, and Jesus is King of kings for ever. 

“The Acts,” then, related in this book by Luke, are the 
acts of Jesus in his estate of exaltation, even as what he com- 
municates in his Gospel were the acts of Jesus in his estate of 
humiliation ; and by “this second treatise he made to Theo- 
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philus,” he carries on the history of redemption, by completing 
his view of the Redeemer.* 

Yet, though the design of its author in preparing these 
“ Acts” is obviously what we have now expressed,—and well 
fitted was his work to keep the faithful in quickening contact 
with their Head,—the old traditional title, only brought ** Apos- 
tles” into sight, and in this way, instead of being read as a 
fifth Gospel, the book fell into strange and pernicious neglect. 
So far back as the fourth century, Chrysostom} lamented that 
“ the Acts” did not secure the attention nor enjoy the esteem 
they ought.—And the complaint would be valid against more 
recent times. Students of the Word, who were not slow to 
labour on a synoptical Gospel, or a dogmatic Epistle, felt sure 
they could blast all the rocks of difficulty, and gather all the 
ears of truth, scattered over this book, by a single perusal ; 
and, if we except Limborch’s painstaking Cccumnahi , it has 
not been the subject of a rigid and effective investigation until 
within these few years. 

It is otherwise now; for Germany and America have of 
late, and almost contemporaneously, combined with Britain to 
maintain the credit, search out the treasures, and repel the 
assailants, of these archives of the Christian Church. Milman, 
in his “ History of Christianity” (1840), without aiming either 
at research or erudition, has struck off a bright and graceful 
image of Apostolic days, and opened important veins of specu- 
lation. Neander’s “ History of the Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church” (1841), reviewed the entire field of “ the 
Acts,” and gave a most decided and beneficial impulse to in- 
quiry in this direction. His labours cannot be too gratefully 
acknowledged by those who have built on the space he cleared 
out for them with such conscientious diligence. Conybeare 
and Howson’s (1854) “ Life and Epistles of Paul,” is a mature 


* “ The Acts and Gospel of Luke” together, form a whole, of which the latter ie 
the first part, and the former the second. In the Gospel he presents the history of 
Jesus till his ascension : in the Acts he resumes the thread of his narrative where he 
had dropped it in his former history. Thus Luke himself regarded the two works. The 
Gospel ~ calls the first treatise, or first part; the object of which was, to acquaint us 
with the actions and doctrines of Jesus—“ what he began to do and teach.” This could 
be called a first part only in reference toa second. The Acts, consequently, are the 
second treatise; the object of which is, to inform us respecting the ts of our 
Saviour’s designs after his death,”—Fosdick's Hug., 488. 

+ Chrysostom’s “ Prolegomena” begin thus :—* ‘his book of the Acts is not so much 
as known to many,—they know not either the book, nor by whom it was written.” 
And Dr Mill even goes the length of saying, “‘ The book of the Acts, being of some- 
what less usefulness than the Gospel of Luke, as containing the history, not of Christ, 
but of his apostles, or rather, indeed, only of Paul, was neither read in the churches 
nor wrote out but by very few.” At the same time, this last statement does not 
accord with the assertion of Erasmus, “that he found more various readings in the 
manuscripts of this than any other of the sacred books.” In “ Curio’s Defence of 
Christ's Church,” when replying to Antony Florebell, he tells us, ‘* But Florebell con- 
temptuously clepeth the second book of Luke, which he writ of the Acts of the 
Apostles, a little commentary.’’ So we see that this portion of Scripture had not ac- 
quired its due rank even in the sixteenth century. 
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and masterly work; and though their new translation of the 
_ Epistles is not all we might wish, they have brought to their 
task no common endowments of scholarship and taste. Their 
narrative is perspicuous, and their notes pregnant though brief. 
Hackett, of Boston, has furnished us with “a Commentary on 
the Aets” (1852), which displays genuine aptitude for exegesis, 
and throws light upon many passages. It is superior to Ols- 
hausen on the same book, and is a good specimen of acute but 
sober-minded and conservative criticism. 

Beyond all dispute, however, the authors who have done 
most, whether in modern or former times, for the defence and 
elucidation of “‘ the Acts,” are ScHarFF, Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the German Reformed Chureh at Mercers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; and BAUMGARTEN, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Rostock. 

ScuaFr’s work is entitled “History of the Apostolic Church” 
(1854); and Swiss though the author be by birth, he does, 
in some points, betray his German training and Lutheran 
tendencies. To us such passages as the following are, to say 
the least, obscure: “Each susceptible hearer, at Pentecost, 
felt his own inmost peculiar nature appealed to, so that his 
soul was released from its natural disability by the eestatic 
language, and operated in a miraculous manner !”—(Vol. i. 
238.) “The Christology of the church conceives the union 
of the divine and human natures in the Redeemer as some- 
thing already accomplished—a finished fact. This is the 
theological way of viewing it. But with this there is also a 
historical and ethical view, which coincides in its result with 
the other, but at the same time forms its necessary comple- 
ment. This regards the union in its progress—its develop- 
ment as a perpetually growing incarnation of God and 
deification of man.”—(Vol. ii. 101.) We would fear, too, 
that in less devout minds than that of the author, a senti- 
ment like this would turn to evil, and not good: “All the 
elements of truth, and beauty, and virtue, in the religion, 
science, and art of ancient Greece and Rome, we must refer 
to the working of the Divine Word before his incarnation ; 
and at the same time regard them as the testimonies of a soul 
naturally Christian,—a soul leaning, in its deepest instincts 
and noblest desires, towards Christianity, and predestined for 
it, as the fulfilment of its hopes.”—(Vol. i. 168.) Nor can 
_we deem it either a felicitous or a correct mode of expression, 
to say of Stephen (vol. i. 253), ‘‘ The idea for which he died 


was the free, evangelical conception of Christianity, as opposed 
to the stiffness of Judaism.” It is something more than sus- 
picious, however, to disparage, if not burlesque Paul’s miracles 
at Ephesus, by gravely holding “ That to the apostle’s hand- 
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kerchiefs and aprons the people attributed a healing power, 
and God graciously condescended to their superstitious no- 
tions, though without approving them.”—(Vol. i. 328.) And 
who does not see that to pronounce “ the election of Matthias 
(vol. ii. 193) a well-meant yet hasty and invalid act— 
done without any special divine direction, but merely upon 
the motion of the precipitate Peter,”—is to condemn the Holy 
Ghost, who ratified the deed at the time, by showing to Peter 
the true interpretation of a prophetic Psalm, and afterwards by 
descending on Matthias, along with the other apostles, at Pen- 
tecost? We must also take exception to the estimate Schaff 
has formed of Popery, when he cautions us, “ That the best de- 
fence of the Reformation (vol. i. 168) consists, not in a whole- 
sale denunciation of medizeval Catholicism, but in showing that 
the whole middle ages looked towards the Reformation as the 
necessary result of their labours, and fulfilment of their de- 
sires.” Nay, he bids us hope for “the final reconciliation of 
Catholicism and Protestantism—the blending of the truth 
and virtues of both in the ideal church of the future,”—(vol. ii. 
385); as if Babylon were to be healed, and not consumed, 
and Christ yet find rest on the bosom of Antichrist. Finally, 
we must express our surprise that Schaff should, without 
offering a single reason, affirm that “ Barnabas was one of the 
two candidates for the vacant place of Judas” (vol. ii. 194),— 
thus identifying him with Barsabas, another person, to all ap- 
pearance; whilst, with equal confidence, not to censure it as 
dogmatism, he assumes (vol. i. 357) “ That the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written, not by Paul, but by one of his disciples,” 
and will not even leave this an open question. 

We call attention to these defects, or errors, in our author, 
that our readers may understand that they are not to commit 
themselves to him obsequiously. But even with every qualifica- 
tion, we do not hesitate to pronounce Schaff.a superior writer, 
and his “ Apostolic History” an interesting work. His 
acquaintance with the literature of his subject is extensive 
and minute. His power of arrangement and condensation 
is conspicuous, His narrative is always succinct, but in no 
wise superficial or obscure. His candour never fails him. His 
discrimination is acute without being subtle. His sympathies 
are quick and genial. He is a patient critic—a donecientious 
divine—a lucid thinker; and has suceeeded in giving us a 
sketch of the church, from the date of ‘Christ’s ascension, as 
vivid in its outline as it is faithful in its details. 

Dr BAUMGARTEN denominates his work “‘ The Acts of the 
Apostles; or, the History of the Church in the Apostolic Age” 
(1854); and if we have entered a caveat in regard to some of 
Schaff’s opinions, we must dissent from several of this author's 
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views also, and notice, what to us appear as deductions from 
_ his excellence. Need we say that these volumes stand much 

in want of compression; and that more will be deterred from 
them by the prolixity of their style than attracted by their 
exuberance of thought? The chain of argumentation is in all 
cases thoroughly forged, but the links are often so bulky,— 
there is one not shorter than eight and twenty pages,—that 
we have dropped the first ere we have got hold of the last. 
Could the author abridge his thirteen hundred pages down 
to half the extent, his lightened vessel would be sure to make 
a splendid run; but at present it will be difficult to float her, 
from the mere quantity of timber which is built into her. 
Though for the most part our author is quite intelligible, 
there are some passages which are deficient in clearness, and 
others that we strive in vain to master. Thus, when alluding 
to Paul’s declaration, that “he was sent not to baptize, but 
to preach,” he remarks (vol. ii. 118), “ The thought which 
lies at the bottom of this antithesis can be no other than this, 
that in the work of preaching, the subjectivity of the Preacher 
comes out more prominently than that of the Baptizer; the 
more, therefore, that the personal character of any one has 
become prominent in preaching, so much the more unfitted was 
he subjectively to administer the rite of baptism, lest, in any 
way, he should allow to fall into the background the objective 
rite of baptism—the sacramental presence and operation of 
the Lord.” Then, in speaking of faith in Christ, he defines 
it in these words (vol. iii. 160):—“ Faith is the ethical com- 
pletion of the receptive faculty, over which Satan has not 
received any power. Just as in the way of nature, by the deed 
of the active human faculty, all have been brought into con- 
nection with the sin and death of Adam; so, by the receptive 
faculty, in the ethical way, that is, by faith, all may be re- 
ceived into the communion of the life of Christ.” Or, let us 
quote this statement, “‘ Scriptural truth (vol. ii. 20) is not 
in any case a notion, not a proposition, not a system. It 
does not exist first at all in thought, and for thought—in its 
essence, it is history.”* . Our author is fond of indicating 
the events and individuals in the Old Testament which adum- 
brate like events and individuals in the New; and his in- 
genuity is but seldom at fault on this domain, though he be 
not one who greatly dreads its snares. Yet when he affirms 
that “ Ahithophel (vol. i. 37) was the natural type of Judas ;” 
that “ the royal Saul was a figure of the apostolic Saul” (vol. 
i. 222); that there was an analogy between “the law being 


* “ Christianity,” says Guizot, “ came into the world as an idea, rather than an insti- 
tution.” Not exactly so. Jesussays, “Iam the living truth.” Christianity, there- 
fore, is an idea embodied in the person and work of Christ, and it was for Christ in 
the truth, equally as for the truth in Christ, that Stephen died. 
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committed to writing at Sinai, and the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem being also committed to writing” (vol. ii. 81); 
that ‘“ Paul’s bearing witness for Christ during three weeks 
at Thessalonica, had more than a resemblance to Daniel 
mourning and fasting three weeks” (vol. ii. 243); that as 
‘“‘Nimrod founded four cities, and Abraham had to contend 
with four kings, and the power of the world always appears 
under four representatives, so our Lord founds the four cities, 
Antioch, Lystra, Iconium, and Derbe, that light may go 
forth among the Gentiles” (vol. i. 454); and that “ Paul saw 
his exact counterpart in Balaam” (vol. i. 407) ;—-we can appre- 
hend that his typology borders upon the fantastic, and that he 
mistakes a limited coincidence for a full-orbed parallel. 
Penetrating and profound though Baumgarten is as an expo- 
sitor of the Word, we are disposed to think that he has re- 
peatedly sacrificed exegesis to originality; and we only stand 
amazed at his temerity when he expects us to acquiesce in his 
interpretation. In opposition to all commentators, he main- 
tains that when Jesus reminded Paul that “it was hard to 
kick against the pricks,” he meant the struggle of conviction, 
(vol. i. 231); whereas the context refers the expression, beyond 
all doubt, to the arm of the Saviour encompassing the righteous 
as with a shield.* The “thorn in the flesh” he interprets as 
“ Paul’s grief at the thought of Israel being hardened by the 
offer, and cast away through the rejection, of the gospel” (vol. i. 
407 ),—not remembering that such a state of mind could neither 
be termed “a messenger of Satan,” nor described as “in the 
flesh,” and that an assurance of apostolic success was not the 
consideration, of all others, fitted to “ buffet him into humility.” 
We cannot see that any thing is gained by making “ the 
prudence” of Sergius Paulus, spiritual discrimination, instead 
of common-life shrewdness, as is done vol. i. 368;—and had 
Peter wished to ascertain “the susceptibility” of the lame 
man whom he healed at the Beautiful gate of the Temple, as 
is affirmed vol. i. 83, instead of furnishing him with the 
means of identifying his benefactors, he would not have said, 
* Look on us,” but would have looked at him. In his discus- 
sion of Paul’s bearing before Ananias, the high priest, our 
author recurs to the view advanced in Lightfoot’s “‘ Hebrew 
and Talmudical Exercitations” (Works, vol. viii. 483), and 
contends that “I wist not” is equivalent to “1 cannot 


* Baumgarten seems to have forgotten that recent investigation has expunged the 
words, “ It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks,” from Acts ix., where the nar- 
rative has a strictly personal bearing, and where they would have undoubtedly found 
a place, had they belonged to the apostle’s spiritual experience. It is in his defence 
before Agrippa (Acts xxvi,), wh:n it was needful to convey a delicate hint to the im- 
perial representative as to the danger of opposing the kingdom of Christ, that Paul 
introduces these words, and presents the unseen Head of the church as still its guar. 
dian and avenger. 
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acknowledge such a person for high priest.” But a simpler 
solution of the entire difficulty relative to this incident is at 
hand, if, with Howson (vol. i. 160), and Alford (vol. ii. 234), 
we regard the mistake as caused by the imperfect sight under 
which Paul had laboured ever since his three days’ blindness 
at Damascus, and which infirmity may, indeed, have been “ the 
thorn” that stuck so sharply in his flesh. 

Perhaps few have ever asked why it is that Paul’s voyage 
from Czesarea to Rome is narrated with such technical exact- 
ness, through a long chapter of forty-four verses, though we 
are told nothing of his visit to Arabia, or the circumstances of 
his Martyrdom. But with this question Baumgarten deals at 
great length, and, in a discussion which extends over more than 
a hundred pages,—omits not a single incident in the apostle’s . 
journey,—touches on every region of science,—and is pre-emi- 
nently characterised by originality, he strives to show that 
what we usually read as a nautical log, is in truth a profound 
allegory. Let us give the sum of this most unique speculation :— 


“In the inmates of the ship a representation of the whole heathen 
world is given; and in the ship driving on the waves of the sea we must 
recognise the condition of the Gentile nations. It was the crew, with 
their commanders, who, by their pride, had brought danger to the 
ship, and cargo, and their own lives. And just so is the condition of 
all the Gentile world. Everywhere the Gentiles had incurred guilt, 
and that not only as individuals, but as large communities. Hence it 
is that not individuals only are endangered, but the larger communi- 
ties also. There is one hope only, in this general danger, for the whole 
heathen world, namely, the communion into which the church of Chrst 
enters with this death-threatened world, and which is distinctly repre- 
sented by that of Paul and his companions with all the men in the 
vessel. But this communion of Paul is the fulfilment of that to which 
the history of Jonah points; and seeing Paul in Jonah, we see Christ 
in Paul. The only hope of the Gentiles, then, is Christ, who comes 
into the midst of them, and descends to them in all their depths. Yet 
as Paul interested himself for the ship and the cargo, as well as for the 
men, Christ’s love is not directed to individuals merely, but to | 
communities. Neither by labour nor prayer could Paul secure the 
ship and cargo,—the lives of the individuals alone are given him. And 
this feature comes out in the kingdom of the Spirit, where single indi- 
viduals, and not states, receive the promise of salvation. But as it is 
not merely the master and the mate of the vessel who have cared for 
the preservation of the ship and cargo, but Paul more than all; so the 
church of Christ also has embraced, with cordial love, all the nations 
and states among the Gentiles to which she has come, and has laboured 
much for their preservation. As to those who are saved from the 
wreck, they point to none other than the life of the sanctified from 
among the Gentiles; and as the life of them who escaped the sea has a 
life again on earth, so beatified souls will be connected with the body 
and the earth. For this reason, the land to which the saved ones 
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come is surrounded by the sea, and beyond the sea, an island,—a notion 
under which the Gentiles were accustomed to conceive of the abode of 
the blessed. When on the island Paul shook off a viper from his hand, 
and received no harm. And by the power over evil which thus dwells 
in the apostle, the island is represented as the earth, in which the evil 
being overcome, the kingdom of God is able to manifest its sacred 
powers without restraint. It is added that Paul healed all manner of 
disease in Melita: so that here is, for the first time, a territory on 
which the promise of Jehovah is fulfilled, that there should not be any 
disease among his people; and this is a new confirmation of the idea, 
that on this island we have to expect a representation of the completed 
kingdom of God.” —( Vol. iii. 290.) 


No one can deny, after reading this synopsis of our author's 
theory of Paul’s ee ieceenen voyage, much more if they 
have perused the whole dissertation, that it is a rare specimen 
of speculative criticism, grand in its conception, and wrought out 
with dexterous plausibility of argument and a lavish profusion 
of thought, yet not more instinct with genius than replete with 
erudition. After all, however, we are not satisfied with the 
theory, but are inclined to view it as a diffuse parody on a 
hint given by Quintilian (viii. 6), as to an ode of Horace:— 


“O navis! referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus? O! quid agis ? fortiter occupa 
Portum. Nonne vides, ut 
Nudum remigio 
Et malus celeri saucius Africo, 
Antennzque gemant.”—(Lib. i. 14.) 


In these vivid lines the bard described his unhappy voyage 
from Philippi to Italy. His commentator, however, would 
assure us, that “ the ship” means the state,—“ the waves,” the 
first civil war,—“ the shattered mast,” Pompey,—* the Straits 
of the Cyclades,” the remains of a vanquished army,—“ the 
swinging yards,” the senators,—“ the port,” peace, —and every 
foot of the ode must shade some political allusion. Here, 
then, is very like the germ of Baumgarten’s elaborated par- 
able, and it seems as if the German critic had borrowed more 
than he owns from the Spanish rhetorician. But both are 
too ingenious—and especially the former. With a poem some 
freedom may be taken, and no evil accrues; but in the case 
of a historical relation, it is wholly different, and we emphati- 
cally agree with Schaff when he says (vol. i. 212), “This 
mode of treating the Scriptures leads very easily to contempt 
of the letter, and thus to an unhistorical, abstractly spiritual- 
istic tendency.” Had such an episode as that of which we 
are now writing met us in a volume of F. W. Krummacher, 
we would not have demurred. But what we look for in the 
popular teacher is quite irrelevant in the scientific critic; 
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and were such a method of interpretation to take wing among 
. us, under the high name of our author, we would be on the 

point of substituting the impregnable exegesis of Bengel for 
the glittering distortions of Origen, who, in the words of Je- 
rome, “ita allegorizat, ut historize auferat veritatem.” 

Should it appear that these remarks are too stringent, we 
must remind the reader that Smith’s “ Voyage and Shipwreck 
of Paul” was in our author’s hands, and that from that work we 
can discover ample reasons for the 27th chapter of “ Acts” 
having been written, without acceding to the perilous conjee- 
ture, as is suggested (vol. iii. 224), that Paul’s voyage is the 
right side of the tapestry,—for this is really what Baumgar- 
ten means,—and Jonah’s the wrong. From the terms and 
contents of the narrative itself, Smith has shown it could have 
been prepared only by one who was on board; and by com- 
parison of the “ Acts” with “ Luke,” he has made it not less 
patent, that the Evangelist must have been the eye-witness. 
But if Luke wrote the 27th chapter of “ Acts,” then there 
is no difficulty in demonstrating that he is the historian 
throughout,—the significant “we” unifying the whole; and 
thus, as Schaff solidly remarks (vol. i. 371), “ the apparently 
useless minuteness of this account must go to confirm the 
credibility of the Book of Acts, and put to shame the airy 
speculations of its modern opponents.” Let the roving pirates 
of Tiibingen, then, only lay their skiffs alongside of the ama- 
teur yachtsman of the Clyde, and they will soon prove that 
this long neglected chapter carries forty-four guns of the 
heaviest metal. Paul’s voyage fixes the historian,—the his- 
torian fixes the date; and the date fixed, all is fixed that 
Baur and Zeller have so sedulously sought to unfix. 

If we have deemed it requisite to depreciate Baumgarten’s 
fascinating but fallacious view of Paul’s voyage, we must do 
more when we examine his opinions upon two other subjects, 
both deeply important. We protest in the strongest terms 
against the definition he gives (vol. i. 402) of that central 
formula in Paul’s writings, “The righteousness of God,” when he 
frigidly tells us *‘ that it is the Pauline designation for the con- 
tents of the gospel.” Nor less strenuously would we oppose our 
author's views of baptism, in regard to which he writes 
(vol. i. 239, 240), “‘ Paul’s baptism was the great turning- 


point in his life," his body of sin and death is baptized into 
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the name of Jesus by means of the water poured upon him;” 
“for thereby communion with Christ was perfected, and all 
individual members are incorporated into the body of Jesus 
Christ, as well as inaugurated into a substantial organic fel- 
lowship one with another.”—(Vol. i. 282.) With regard to 
the first statement, we think it can be established, that ‘ the 
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righteousness of God” imports nothing short of the Divine 
Righteousness created for us by the merit of Christ’s active 
and passive obedience. And if; in support of the second error, 
it be alleged that Ananias said to Paul, “ Arise and be bap- 
tized, and wash away thy sins, calling on’ the name of the 
Lord;” let it be observed, that-from the term and tense em- 
ployed, it is plain Ananias addressed Paul as one who had 
already “called upon the name of Christ,” and that his bap- 
tism was to proclaim an existing faith, not either to create or 
ratify it. 

We cannot close our notice of what we deem fanciful, vul- 
nerable, or erroneous, in Baumgarten, without expressing our 
regret at the insufficient estimate he has of Scripture, both as 
to its formation and use. “ All Scripture,” he reminds us 
(vol. iii. 72), “is breathed through by God;”—and ‘to the 
same effect Schaff also says (vol. ii. 248), “The Scriptures are 
theopneustic; that is, pervaded by the Holy Ghost.” Nay, the 
latter critic distinguishes on this subject’ in the following 
manner (vol. ii. 298): “ The Gospels and Epistles pro- 
ceeded from a state of divine illumination,—the Apocalypse, 
from an act of inspiration, dictated by the Holy Ghost.” 
Bessemer has shown how iron may be converted into steel by 
a stream of air sent through the boiling metal; and, by a like 
process, these theologians would have us to believe that a 
divine afflatus passed through the thoughts of a man will 
transmute the human into divine. It would be exceedingly 
difficult, however, in that case, to say whether the product was 
divine or human; and, beyond a doubt, it would be untrue to 
designate it exclusively divine. Indeed, if but one word not 
selected by God, and simply chosen by the writer, could be 
proved to exist in the Bible, then would it not all be the word 
of God; and just as great would be our difficulty in finding out 
what was inspired, and what not, as if the entire discovering 
of truth had been left to ourselves. We greatly prefer the 
deliverance on this subject of the Popish Estius to that of the 
Protestant Baumgarten ;—for whilst the Professor at Rostock 
sticks fast in the etymology of “ theopneustic,” the Chancellor 
of Douay boldly says, * All canonical Scripture is written in 
such a manner, that not only the ideas, but the particular 
words, and their very arrangement, is from God.”—(Comment. 
on 2 Tim. iii. 16.) 

But if our author has indistinct enough views as to the for- 
mation of Holy Writ, his ideas as to the use it is meant to sub- 
serve are even more alien from what generally prevail among 
us. In the one question, Baumgarten is a German, but in the 
other he is a Lutheran, and an ultra-Lutheran, maintaining 
as he does, “It is a false theory to hold that, in the deve- 
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lopment of the spiritual life, Scripture should occupy the first, 
and not the second place, as Protestants commonly do” 
(vol. iii. 78);—* the ‘Formula Concordiz’ takes good care not 
to remove Scripture from the second place, due to it, to the 
first; for it does not make Scripture the origin and fountain of 
life, as was afterwards unsoundly done, but as a rule for doc- 
trines which had arisen in another way” (vol. iii. 80);—“ the 
Scriptures, according to God’s design, were not intended for 
creating the truth; but their true purpose is to furnish that 
warrant to the truth which is needful for it, in order to pos- 
sessing perfect certainty in the church.”—(Vol. ii. 42.) 

Montesquieu (b. xxiv., c. 5) remarks, that Calvinism aims at 
conforming to what Christ has spoken,— Lutheranism, follow- 
ing what the apostles have done. But this is no more than half 
the distinction, for the extracts given above show that whilst 
the Reform derive all truth from the Word, the Reformation 
only judges of all truth by the Word. To the one, the Bible 
is both storehouse and steelyard, an oracle and a lawgiver ; 
with the other, it is lawgiver, and not oracle. But that book 
which we obey as a rule, we consult as a revelation ; and by 
that very name, we avow that it is the Alpha as well as the 
Omega, the origin as well as the judge, the factor as well as 
the warrant, of our spiritual life. That there is a mutual re- 
action between the subjective and the objective in theology, 
the inward consciousness and the external doctrine,—nay, 
that there is a point at which they meet, and sometimes ap- 
pear to exchange places,—we admit. But to limit the use of 
the Bible, as our author does, and represent it as a test or 
standard only, is tantamount to saying, either that a man can 
originate saving knowledge without the Holy Ghost, which is 
infidelity,—or, that the Holy Ghost produces it without the 
medium of Scripture, which is enthusiasm. 

Convinced that they are not veins in the marble, but flaws 
in the gem,—defects more than blemishes,—we have specified 
candidly various points in which we would consider Baumgar- 
ten by no means a safe guide; and just because such aberra- 
tions are now almost looked for in a German work, and too 
readily excused, we thought it best to be explicit. Even with 
all these drawbacks, however, the volumes of the Rostock Pro- 
fessor teem with the most admirable merit, and are at once an 
armory and garner,—alike rich in thought and triumphant in 

‘ controversy. 

In 1835, Strauss published his “ Life of Jesus,” in which he 
exerted all his criticism to disprove the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity,—averring that the history of our Lord, as recorded by 
the evangelists, is a purely ideal sketch, formed by imagina- 
tion out of traditions connected with the Jewish Messiah. 
Jesus has not a personal existence, but an ideal personification. 
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The pupil was in this case bolder than his master, and it was 
not till ten years after, that he, at whose feet’ Strauss had 
learned his daring methods, took the field himself. But in 
1845 Baur set himself to do for “ the Acts of the Apostles ” 
what his scholar had done for ‘“* the Gospels ;” and, aided by 
Schwegler, Zeller, and others, all of Tubingen, he sought to 
demonstrate that Christianity took its rise in the middle of 
the second century. Starting with the postulatum, that, in 
the mind of Jesus and his apostles, Christianity was only a 
mitigated Judaism, he next asserts that Paul was the first to 
deliver it from the Mosaic element and give it the form of a 
new system. But to such a modification Beter was vehemently 
hostile, as is shown in the Epistle to the Galatians, and by the 
altercation at Antioch. This difference, however, was sopited 
by the council of Jerusalem, and industriously concealed by the 
author of “ the Acts.” That book is indeed attributed to 
Luke, but without foundation, it being written in the middle 
of the second century, and not as a record of facts, but with a 
view to justify Paul, and bring together the conflicting parties, 
one of which sided with him, the other with Peter. For this 
end, Peter is made, in the first part of the narrative, to come 
as near as possible to the sentiments of Paul; and in the lat- 
ter, Paul is quite assimilated to Peter. The epistles of Peter, 
and the later ones of Paul, are designed to help on the same 
compromise ; and at length, after a long struggle, the anta- 
gonistic elements of Petrinism (that is, Jewish rigour) and 
Paulinism (that is, Gentile freedom) become reconciled—as the 
result, giving to the world the Christianity that now prevails, 

The distinctive idea, then, of Tibingenism, is simply that 
“the Acts” are not a narrative, but an apology—a specious 
Irenicum, not a veritable Record—written a century after the 
apostles were gone, by no one knows whom,—having for their 
object to amalgamate Jewish and Gentile Christians into one 
organic system,—and for the accomplishment of this design, 
making Peter and Paul act and speak in any way that suits 
the forger’s end. 

The drift of this theory, it will be perceived, is, to prove that 
the Acts of the Apostles is a pious fraud; and in amount, it 
come to this, that Peter and Paul are historical names without 
a history,—the clothes without the man. Now, such a theory 
we feel warranted in refusing, first of all, because it is wholly 
gratuitous,— uncalled for either on hermeneutical or historical 
grounds. It disposes of no difficulty, and secures no advan- 
tage ; but it so embarrasses the narrative that the entire book 
becomes no better than an obsolete fiction, heartlessly con- 
ceived and stupidly executed. But for another reason we 
cannot entertain the hypothesis ;—it rests on nothing tangible 
or conclusive. Without even the surmise of a necessity, or a 
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likelihood, it is based on subjective inferences apart from ex- 
ternal evidence ; its foundation is purely ideal, and all docu- 
mentary proof is ignored. In the next place, we affirm, that 
instead of Paul being a counterpart of Stephen and Peter, as 
Baur contends, he is, in the whole conception of his character, 
and the minutest detail of his course, absolutely and unap- 
proachably original, and that we can only explain the incidents 
of his life by admitting their reality. Put all together, the 
antecedents of his history, the specialties of his call, the scope 
of his mission, the trophies of his success, and the scars of his 
endurance—it must be felt that among the servants of Christ 
he stands without an equal. He is not a supplement to the 
twelve apostles, but, in energy, labour, suffering, accomplish- 
ments, influence, rectitude, courage, magnanimity, disinterest- 
edness of motive, and grandeur of enterprise, he is all the twelve 
in one. Stephen was for Jerusalem, Peter was for Judea, 
but Paul was emphatically for the world. “ It is impossible to 
imagine Czsar great enough,” writes Niebhur; and what we 
must deny to the tyrant we accord to the apostle. He bore 
witness for Christ in Jerusalem, and Athens, and Rome—the 
respective capitals of sacerdotal bigotry, and lettered refine- 
ment, and military ambition; and more of the world’s history 
at-this moment is associated with Paul than with any other, 
beside his Master, who must in all things have the pre-emi- 
nence. The very idea, therefore, of such a man, and sucha 
career, stamps “ the Acts” as an authentic book ; and to insist 
that Peter is merely reproduced in Paul, is as perverse as it 
is untenable.* Let us observe, in the fourth place, regarding 
the theory now under review, that instead of Peter and Ste- 
phen having the appearance of being forged, or foisted in, 
with little other aim than to set off Paul, or fabricate a 
story, they are essential to the perfection of the narrative, and 
that without them both its interest and continuity would be 
seriously impaired ; for it is the history of Peter which fills 
up the space between the ascension and the epoch of Paul; 

* It would be interesting to trace the marked distinction which can be shown to 
exist between Peter and Puul, even as apostles, but our limits will allow of us only 
hinting at one or two points in which these servants of Christ characteristically differ. 
Peter had known his Lord in flesh and humiliation; and so he aliudes to his glory 
after suffering. But Paul knew only the ascended Christ, and so it is always as Head 
and Ruler that he seems to think of him. Peter regards the church as scattered in 
the wilderness, without honour or rest; but Paul can only view the church as in 
Christ, betrothed to him as his bride, and owned by him as his wife. Peter’s neck 
was often galled with the yoke of Mosaism, long after he had been taught that all 
was done away in Christ; but from the moment that Paul entered into gospel liberty, 
he never ceased to manifest the power and maintain the rights of Christian freedom. 
Peter was often qualified and impaired by those around him; but Paul, from the be- 
ginning to the end of his career, shows that he acknowledged no one above him, save 
Christ. Peter, as Baumgarten'remarks (vol. iii. 167), was placed at the head of the’ 
church for her development during the first age of her existence, whilst Paul is in- 
troduced as exclusively intrusted with the guidance of the church for the subsequert 
period. And may we not add, thatif it is to Peter that all who would mingle Judaie 


elements in the dispensation of Christianity appeal, Paul is uniformly associated with 
the vigorous freedom and evangelical simplicity of Protestantism? 
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whilst the notice of Stephen was requisite to lead the apostle 
of the Gentiles upon the scene. At the same time, we admit 
that Peter and Paul do possess some features in common, but 
remark, fifthly, that if this constitutes an argument to prove 
that unjustifiable liberties have been taken by the writer of the 
Acts in the delineation of these individuals, it would be far 
easier 'to show that Pompey is the basis of Ozesar (for such a 
parallel would hold good in twenty instances); and that Plu- 
tarch could not have written the lives of those heroes, but some 
one in the fourth century who wished to) vindicate the com- 
monwealth against the patricians. Lastly, it is fatal, we main- 
tain, to the theory of Baur, that it fixes the date of the Acts 
somewhere in the middle of the second century ; for though 
the book is in striking and demonstrable unison throughout 
with the theology of the’ Apostolic age, its style, and doc- 
trine, and entire mould, betray no shade of resemblance to the 
era of Valentinus, Carpoerates, and Tatian. 

A scheme like this may call forth admiration for its novelty, 
thoroughness, and grasp.’ But it is the witchcraft of sophistry 
—meant to unsettle all that we value,—and by leaving us with- 
out a past, fitted to annihilate all trust.in the present, and all 
interest in the future. Having disowned faith as the guide of 
reason, in divine things, these Critics are given over to credu- 
lity in all its humiliation; and strikingly does their case show 
that to be an unbeliever is impossible,—the only alternative 
being either belief in the truth of God or in the lie of Satan. 
Honest minds, especially if they are generous too, we always 
expect to assist in unravelling the web that their ingenuity 
has woven; but all the discrepancies, enigmas, and anachro- 
nisms, which the Baurian school has raked together, we find 
left, across the path, without one attempt at an effort to remove 
them, as if these indagators had even a dark delight in creat- 
ing stumblingblocks over which a brother might fall. Nor can 
they claim so much as the equivocal praise of consistency or 
candour, for what they concede to-day they withdraw to- 
morrow, and no sooner are they confronted with conclusions 
they cannot evade yet will not embrace, than they reeall their 
premises without shame. 

The root of the evil lies in the Lutheran view of Holy Writ; 
and until that church raises Scripture to its function of dis- 
covering as well as determining truth, we do not hope to see 
the academies of Germany gathered back from their perilous 
excesses, but feel certain that even now new slides, with more 
fantastic caricatures, will be preparing for the magic lantern of 
Rationalism. Fifty years ago, Eichhorn led the way into the 
labyrinth of Neology—unsound but faltering. Then came 
Semler, with no trace of caution or reverence. But more daring 
still, Strauss succeeded him, like a spirit from the land of dark- 
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ness. And now, in the exact line of the same priesthood, Baur, 
_ with even leas scrupulosity than his predecessors, has spent his 
intellect in striving to remove all the landmarks of history, 
drain off all the rivers of truth, and quench every star of hope. 
‘‘ Thus withers,” says Schaff, “‘ beneath the simoom of a purely 
dialectic process, that glorious garden of the Lord, the histo 

of the church and her doctrines, with its boundless wealth of 
flowers, with its innumerable fruits of love, of faith, of prayer, 
of holiness. All becomes a sandy desert of metaphysics, without 
@ green oasis—without a refreshing fountain.”—( Vol. i..135.) ' 

One cannot but feel a strong desire to know something of 
the moral idiosyncrasy of individuals who can thus make a 
pastime of unbelief; and we wonder what joy can be theirs who 
leave no joy to others. Even could verisimilitude be predicated 
of their hypothesis, it would not be enough to warrant them 
in divulging it without the ground of demonstration and the 
plea of necessity, when it scorches every green thing from the 
earth, and reduces us all to the condition of the hapless 
spirit, “ seeking rest, and finding none.” But even likelihood 
cannot be pleaded in this case; and we do grieve to think of 
so much mind expended, so much doubt infused, so much 
controversy wasted, so much wretchedness engendered, for 
what turns out to be as hollow as it is inauspicious. We do 
not believe, that though ‘teach new sceptic on the former 
shuts the grave,” the soil, thus ploughed and manured, is fer- 
tilised. The noxious weeds may have been dug down, and are 
now rotting where they grew. Their winged seeds, however, 
are carried over all the land: and if it took the divine strength 
of many revivals to root out the effects of one Hume from Scot- 
land, we think Germany may well feel anxious as to her future, 
with her unbroken succession of Semlers and Baurs. 

Nevertheless, if ‘‘ offences must come,” it is well that there 
are at hand those who can rebuke and chastise the offender. 
The Tiibingen fleet have boldly stood out to sea, and the 
challenge has been promptly accepted by the Professors at 
Mercersburg and Rostock, with an immense command of 
resources. Schaff, solid and athletic, brings the old tactics of 
controversial warfare to bear against his opponents. Baum- 
garten, brilliant, enterprising, and impulsive, has a method and 
weapons of his own: And between the two the most recent 
effort of unscrupulous Rationalism is beat back with the most 
decisive effect. 

There is nothing that Baur and his accomplices are more 
anxious to have credit for, than the independence and origi- 
nality of their views. To be ingenious is with them more than 
to be accurate. But Schaff does not fail to remind them that 
they have studied at the feet of Marcion, and have borrowed 
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their heresy from the Gnosties and Ebionites: “ The self-con- 
tradictory productions of the second century,” he writes (vol. 
i. 138), ‘ Ebionistic and Gnostic whims, and distortions of 
history, are made the sources of the knowledge of primitive 
Christianity. Generallyspeaking, this whole modern construc- 
tion of primitive Christianity is, substantially, but a revival, 
with some modification, of ancient Gnosticism. So that Baur 
and his followers are, in the principles of their philosophy and 
criticism, the Gnostics of German Protestantism. It was not, 
therefore, a mere accident, that Baur, in the v ning 
of his theological course, paid so much attention to the Gnostic 
and Manichean systems. His affinity with the anti-Judaistic 
and pseudo-Pauline fanatic, Marcion, is particularly striking. 
In criticism he seems to have taken this man for his model, 
only going beyond him.” 

Though it is not at first sight quite apparent, yet much 
hinges on what is understood to be the design of “the Acts ;” 
for if they be viewed in relation to “the Apostles,” the Tiibin- 
gen critics have some material to work upon ; whilst if it be 
Christ who bears sway throughout, the ground is cut from under 
their feet. Accordingly, at the outset of his work, Baumgarten 
sets himself to prove that Luke’s “ Acts” are no more than a 
sequel to Luke’s “Gospel,” and that the “ascending Jesus 
is properly the active subject of the history."—(Vol. i. 28.) 
Dr Gordon has with much precision and power traced 
“Christ in the Old Testament;” and no one can rise from 
the studious perusal of his volumes without thenceforth asso- 
ciating Messiah with all the scenes of earth, and all the eras 
of time, up to the days of Malachi. To realise him in like 
manner interwoven with the history of our world during the 
period of his actual sojourn among the sons of men, when his 
feet pressed our soil,—his words floated on our air, needs no 
further help than “ the Four Gospels.” But with the cloud 
that received him, when he rose from Bethany, he is allowed, 
for the most part, to vanish from our sight; and an unseen 
Saviour is deemed equivalent to an absent Saviour. Perceiv- 
ing, however, this tendency, even in the Christian mind, to 
separate the Son of God from our world at the very moment 
when he placed himself in the clsest relation to us, and rightly 
judging that a misconception such as this was alike unscrip- 
tural and unsafe, Baumgarten’s chief object in these volumes 
is to show that the same personal Christ who originated the 
church still rules it. 

It was Scheckenburger who first called attention to this 
characteristic of the book, and shed upon it the ray which 
invests it with such beauty. But Baumgarten has completed 
the demonstration, and shown us the absolute unity of the 
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entire work, through its reference to Christ. To look, then, 
_ for a continuous life of Peter or Paul here, and if we miss 
this desideratum, to stigmatise the book as “artful and false,” 
is neither acute nor straightforward. Christ isthe thought of 
the historian, and the subject of his history,—Christ reigning 
for the advancement of his kingdom; and so Apostles will come 
into view only as connected with this object, whilst even 
Private members will take precedence of the Twelve, if the 
church owes anything to their labours. This argument’ is 
developed with great clearness by Baumgarten at the outset 
of his first volume; and by means of it he enables us to under- 
stand how it is that “ the Acts” are written as they are, and 
close just where they do. No doubt we would have liked to 
hear more of Paul, and wonder that he vanishes so rapidly 
from the scene. But as Jerusalem was the centre of the 
Jewish world, and Jesus stretched his sceptre over it,—so 
Rome is the centre of the Gentile world, and Jesus must. be 
also acknowledged here. This, however, was done. Paul 
preached Jesus under the throne of the Cesars. The banner 
of the cross is waving on the Capitol, and wavmg on Zion: 
The triumph is achieved, and the curtain falls :— 


* At the very beginning Luke places the Acts before us in con- 
trast with his earlier narrative, which recounted those earlier labours 
which laid the foundations of that kingdom. We accordingly draw 
from that the conclusion, that it is his purpose in this second narra- 
tive to set forth the further labours of the same Jesus. We here also 
receive an intimation regarding the final goal of his heavenly influence, 
‘ust as the limit of his earthly labours was pointed out. And we shall, 
therefore, be justified in drawing the conclusion, that the second nar- 
rative will, like the first, be carried to a definite end.” (Baumgarten, 
vol. i, 28.) 


Had Dr Samuel Davidson, by means of this clew, understood 
the exact nature of the unity that “the Acts” will develop, 
he would not have bootlessly groped for a vinculaum wherewith 
to bind all the details in intimate coherence; and never could 
he have hazarded the remark, that “ on the whole there is @ 
looseness of junction” (Intro. to New Testament, vol. ii. 24) 
“‘ between several paragraphs in the book, rendering it highly 
probable that Luke put his materials together without much 
carefulness. In employing various memoirs, he was by no 
means solicitous to alter the beginning of sections, so as to make 
them fit exactly with what he had already written. And it 
would appear that he has furnished a very meagre extract 
from the souree which was before him.” At all events, a 
deeper and wiser apprehension of this whole problem is fur- 
nished in this passage of Baumgarten :— 
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“ Justly may we feel surprised that Luke, with such niggardliness of 
words, and almost in silenee, should hurry us over this highly im t; 
moment in the labours of Paul, his departure from Corinth, where he 
had sent a ray through the dark night of a heathendom which counted 
a duration of more than a thousand years. This, however, is the sub- 
lime objectivity we notice in the composition of sacred history, that it 
places before our view the most majestic heights, and the most awful 
depths, without seeking to excite for one moment our feelings. And 
we can only understand its silence on the ‘point alluded to.as having 
been induced by the assumption, that the everlasting import of ‘the 
sacred history, both generally and specially, was sufficiently set forth 
in the facts themselves, and that these facts had been communicated 
by both, in sufficient completeness and in, consistent order. ,.Hence 
this historical narrative makes this demand on us, that we should be 
ready to give due attention to all its facts, even the very least, inasmuch 
as not even one is without its significance and important bearing on the 
whole, And it may very well happen, that a fact wholly unpromising in 
itself, may yet, considered in its due relation, acquire an extraordinary 
importance in the whole system.”—(Vol. ii. 221.) | “ Although ‘it is 
unquestionable, that Paul's labours did not attain the same result in 
Athens as in Macedonia, yet a full report is given of his proceedings 
in the former place, and especially of his speech. In fact, however, 
the same reason which in the one case. moved Luke to silence, has. in 
the other instance caused him to speak out, viz., that he does not 
measure eyents by their momentary significance, but exclusively by the 
consideration how far they will be of importance for the future.”— 
(Vol, ii. 153,) _“ What is internal is preserved, what is but outward 
is left to fall aside,”—( Vol, i. 385.) 


Of course, it is on internal evidence alone that the Congre- 
gational Professor relies for the support of his empiric theory 
of Written documents from which Luke compiled ‘the Acts; 
and his main argument is this, ‘‘ That while there is a sub- 
stantial similarity of style in the book, there is a perceptible 
difference between the first and last divisions of it.”"—(New 
Test. ii. 22.) But the verdict of Schaff—a very competent 
witness on such a matter—must qualify, if it does not cancel, 
so loose a statement; for he writes (vol. ii. 295), “The 
Acts, as may be seen from the very affinity of language and 
style, are the work of the same author as wrote the third 
Gospel,—that is, in the parts composed by Luke himself. 
For his reports of Peter's discourses bear a marked resem- 
blance to the doctrinal system and style of Peter; and the 
discourses of Paul, an equally striking affinity with the epis- 
tles of that apostle ;—no trifling proof of the historical fidelity 
and the credibility of the book of Acts.” 

The fathers,—and in some respects Grotius followed them, 
—used sometimes to establish the truth of Christianity be- 
fore they asserted the divine authority of Seripture,—holding 
that the substance of Christian truth could be gathered out 
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of the Bible even though inspiration were denied to the 
writers. And such a course might be pursued regarding the 
Acts. Baumgarten and Schaff, however, prefer cutting down 
the adversary in detail, to overpowering him at a single 
charge; and step by step they keep rigidly in his track, 
though at times it is devious enough. It will, however, be 
sufficient for our purpose to indicate what is assumed and de- 
nied by these writers as to the structure of the narrative, its 
style, its facts, and its omissions. 

With regard to the structure of the history, the Tiibingen 
position is, that it is easy to trace the closest resemblance be- 
tween one section of the Acts and another; and that Paul is 
merely the repetition of Peter and Stephen. Appealing to 
the speech made by Paul to the Jews at Antioch, Schecken- 
burger declares it “to be nothing more than a mere echo of 
the speeches of Peter and Stephen;” and Baur even adds, 
“that the address was never delivered, but originated with 
the author of the Acts.” The same assertion Baur makes re- 
garding the cure of the lame man by Paul at Lystra; ‘“‘ which,” 
he says, “is just what Peter and John had previously done.” 
Nay, when Paul and Silas allow themselves to be scourged 
and imprisoned at Philippi, though Romans, yet next day 
take their stand upon their citizenship, Baur avers that 
“they omitted their appeal in the first instance with a view 
of shining as brightly as Peter among the apostles at Jerusa- 
lem.” Now to these statements the reply is, first, that it was 
not possible for two apostles to run the same course without 
touching upon each other at various stages; and, second, that 
He who sent forth Peter before Paul, did of set purpose 
parallelise their history to an extent, that the apostle of uncir- 
cumcision might not be esteemed inferior to the apostle of cir- 
cumcision. But let us give Baumgarten’s argument as he 
states it himself :— 


“Tt cannot be denied that the similarity between Peter and Paul 
cannot, in many cases, be explained without the hypothesis of its 
being designed. Nor have we any wish to question the fact, that in 
the respective spheres of their miraculous operations a striking corre- 
spondence is perceptible. The healing of the lame man, by the word 
of Paul at Lystra, suggests a comparison with that healing of the 
lame man in Jerusalem by the word of Peter; the resistance offered 
by Paul to the sorcerer Elymas reminds us of what took place between 
Peter and Simon Magus; the cure of the paralytic by Peter has its 
‘analogy in the case of the man sick with a fever healed by Paul; the 
healing power which is ascribed to the shadow of Peter corresponds 
to the miraculous efficacy of the handkerchiefs and aprons taken from 
the body of Paul; Peter, too, resuscitates a young damsel from death, 
—so Paul calls to life a young man; lastly, just as superhuman 
honour is shown to Peter on the part of Cornelius, so that Peter is 
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forced to refuse it, here also divine honours are intended by the hea- 
then for Paul, and he is compelled to declare that he is but a man,”— 
(Vol. i.448-9.) ‘But is there no way of explaining this correspondence 
in the history of these two apostolical men, than by regarding these 
parallel passages merely as the work of the narrator and writer? Yes. 
When Jesus had settled as the order of his kingdom, that as Peter was 
the apostle of the circumcision, so Paul should be the apostle of the 
uncircumcision, are we not naturally led to expect that He would also 
allow a similar parallel to appear in those deeds which he permitted 
them to perform in manifestation of their apostolic authority? The 
men of Lystra see nothing in the healing of the lame man,—nothing 
further than what the Jews formerly recognised in the miracle of Peter 
—a divine work. But the believers who remembered Peter’s deed 
must, so soon as they heard of the miracle wrought by Paul in Lystra, 
have discerned in it a sign that it was the will of their Lord to set forth 
and ify Paul in the face of the heathen, and therefore to have him 
mr exactly in the same light as He had formerly set forth Peter 
to the Jews. And as Paul tells us, that though Jerusalem had seen 
that he had been intrusted with the gospel to the uncircumcision, in 
the same way as Peter had been intrusted with that to the circumci- 
sion, we have every ground for referring the conviction thus experi- 
mentally acquired in an essential measure to their knowledge that the 
miraculous agency of Paul resembled that of Peter. Accordingly, Luke 
does nothing more than search out the works and signs of the ascended 
Lord ; and by putting them on record, he rescues them from oblivion. 
This is the truth which Baur advances when he says, ‘that in the 
Acts, Peter appears as Pauline as possible, and Paul as Petrine as 
possible.’” 


An objection has been raised against the Acts, and the 
fidelity of the narrator, from the style in which the discourses 
there reported are given; and it is asserted that there is too 
much sameness of idea and expression to warrant the convie- 
tion that they are genuine. But it is to be considered, that 
though the speakers were distinct, yet if the truths they pro- 
claimed, and the circumstances in which they were placed, and 
the habits in which they had been trained, and the effect they 
sought to produce, and the multitudes they addressed, were 
the same, it ought to excite no surprise that they often 
followed the same line of illustration, and employed the same 
words. The apostles and apostolic men of “ the Acts” were 
of the same nation and the same church,—their faith was one 
and their baptism one,—they spoke in Hebrew, and they spoke 
to Hebrews,—and therefore it could not but happen that they 
would have much incommon. Blowing the same trumpet, they 
of necessity awoke the same echoes; and it is really much in 
favour of the historian, as well-informed and credible, that he 
has represented them in this manner. We. greatly doubt, 
however, if a critical examination of the book would not bring 
out a very different result from what is indicated in this objec- 
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tion, and are inclined to think that Moses Stuart is much 
_ nearer the truth when he affirms, “ that the preaching of Peter, 
the addresses of Stephen, and Paul, and James, instead of being 
conformed to one model, present respectively all the distine- 
tion of style and manner which we could have expected origi- 
nally from their authors. And thus they show with what 
fidelity they are related. In Xenophgn and Livy we find all 
the various speakers adopting the style of the author himself, 
showing that all their speeches were composed by him; but it 
is not so in the Acts of the Apostles.” 

The facts which are impugned are such as these :—Baur re- 
gards the statements in the Acts respecting the rapid growth 
of the church, as intentional exaggerations; and rests this 
assertion upon the apparent contradiction between Acts i. 15, 
where the original number of the disciples is given as only a 
hundred and twenty, and the statement of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 6, 
that Christ was seen of above five hundred brethren at once, 

* But Luke,” replies Schaff, “ says not that the church consisted of a 
hundred and twenty members, but that just then so many were assem- 
bled in one place to choose a successor to Judas. Besides, it is even 
possible that the appearance of which Paul speaks took place after the 
day of Pentecost, for Paul in fact mentions, in the same place, the 
appearance of Christ to himself on his way to Damascus.”—(Schaft, 
vol. i, 246.) 


It is stated in Acts iv. 5, 6, that the apostles were summoned 
before the Sanhedrim, to inquire by what power John and 
Peter wrought their miracle; but Baur and Zeller regard 
the account given of this citation as exaggerated, and hold 
that it was purposely falsified. Baumgarten, however, repels 
the cavil in these few words :— 


‘* These scholars have no idea of that which has actually taken place, 
and thus are quite incapable of appreciating the interest which both 
Luke himself would naturally take in the whole matter, and would also 
wish to excite in his readers. But essentially the question to be decided 
was this grave one, Were the apostles prophets of God or seducers to 
idolatry ? and for our part, having learned, from the consistent course 
of history up to this point, to see how in Israel everything had been 
bringing on the necessity of a decision of the matter; and when we 
now see the open hostility of Israel here manifesting itself for the first 
time against the preaching of the apostles; we cannot but expect the 
present crisis to be looked upon as a moment of unwonted gravity. 
And does not Luke seek to impress us with the importance of the 
sitting, by giving the names of four who composed the council ?”— 
(Vol. i. 96.) 

The frenzied enthusiasm of Lystra at the healing of the 
lame man is a great offence, and Baur insists that the “ child- 
like faith of the Homeric world, evinced in the proposal to 
treat Paul and Barnabas as gods, is not to be thought of for 
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one moment, in the times within which the narrative moves.” 
Baumgarten, however, reminds the objector (vol. i. 446), “ That 
nothing more was exhibited here than what was common to 
all the Hellenic nations of antiquity; for while heathendom in 
general was incapable of drawing any line of demarcation 
between God and man, with the Hellenic heathens especially 
the divine and the human ran into each other, and were easily 
confounded. And it is precisely of this we have here a mani- 
festation.” As might be anticipated, all miracles are arraigned 
by the men of Tiibingen; but when it is related of Paul at 
Ephesus, that “ from his body were brought to the sick hand- 
kerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed from them,” 
they will not limit their indignation: and Zeller declares that 
this incident is the most incredible of all we find in the New’ 
Testament ; and adds, that he does not know what legends or 
relics we need be ashamed to credit, if these are not repug- 
nant to our belief. Our author’s vindication (vol. ii. 286) of 
the miracle is lengthened, but the substance of it is this, and 
is eminently ingenious :-— 


“ Baur alludes to relics, and Zeller to legends; but the essential 
point in the belief in relics is not concerned with the external things 
absolutely, but in these external things separated from the personal 
grounds. And the legends are not merely accounts of miraculous 
facts in and by themselves, but such accounts apart from any trace- 
able connection with well-accredited history. The legend, and the 
worship founded on the legend, of the holy shirt of Treves, is to be re- 
jected for this very reason, that the shirt is not, as was in the case with 
the woman having the issue of blood, regarded in its known connection 
with the person of Jesus Christ, but merely as a sacred thing by itself, 
and also because the legend stands in palpable contradiction to the 
truth of history. In the present case, on the contrary, the account is 
clearly in harmony with the history of the early church. The woman 
with the issue of blood touched the garment of Christ, the Jews in 
Jerusalem placed their sick so that Peter’s shadow might fall over 
them. And so the clothes and aprons in Paul's case are viewed purel 
in their connection with the apostle, and it was in such a light they 
were sought for. But it is not easily conceivable that the employment 
of such objects belonging to Paul could have taken place without the 
apostle’s consent; and if with his consent, must there not have been 
the will on Paul’s part to imbue these articles with the divine power 
of healing, with a view to the very object for which they were sought. 
But let it, at the same time, be noted, that there was perfect confidence 
in the ability of the apostle ; so that it was faith on the part of those 
who came to him that secured their healing.” 


Our space will allow us to notice only another fact which is 
impeached by the Baurites; and that is, Paul’s vow as a Naza- 
rite. From such a vow he released himself at Cenchrea (Acts 
xviii. 18); and under such a vow he placed himself bythe 
advice of James at Jerusalem.—(Acts xxi. 22-26.) Now, in 
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both these instances, says Tiibingen, Paul has been Judaized.at 
the expense of historical veracity, and in deference to the preju- 
dices of a Jewish party in the church, during the second cen- 
tury. For how, it is asked, could he that had proclaimed that 
if any one submitted to circumcision Christ would profit him 
nothing, submit to the yoke of the Nazarite devotee? The 
objection is plausible, and we are not sure if hitherto it has 
met with an answer that has settled the difficulty; but the so- 
lution proposed by Baumgarten (vol. ii. 225, 251) is perfectly 
new and seemingly conclusive :— 


“ The Nazarite abjured wine, as the symbol of joy ; and allowed his 
hair to grow, as the emblem of weakness, This was the deep import 
of this ritual observance. It was the sign of grief and infirmity. But 
at the time when Paul assumed this badge, he was stricken in 
soul above measure, because of the persecution he met with from his 
brethren at Thessalonica, and inasmuch as his eye was now carried 
forward to the day when Antichrist would arise. Accordingly, when 
he reaches Corinth, he is all sadness and debility,‘ I was with you 
in weakness, and in fear.’ But he is not ashamed to let this be known, 
and so he attires himself as a Nazarite. It is truly, as he says, a 
shame to a man if he have long hair, for he proclaims (1 Cor. xi. 14) 
his weakness, and Jays himself at the feet of another. But from this 
shame Paul will not shrink, when God may be glorified by his abase- 
ment. He feels that, in relation to all his fellows, he is independent 
and strong ; but in relation to God, that he stands in the same posi- 
tion as woman does to man, and that therefore one who is pervaded 
with this consciousness may becomingly wear the long hair of oppro- 
brium, and count the badge of shame his glory,—the symbol of weak- 
ness his strength,—the emblem of dependence his freedom.” 


The whole dissertation on Paul’s Nazarite vow is fresh,. in- 
genious, elaborate, and almost satisfactory. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that it is somewhat circuitous and 
complicated; and, as a much simpler reading of the enigma, 
we would take leave to suggest, that not Samson, but Ezekiel, 
was in Paul’s eye when he appeared shaven in Cenchrea and 
Jerusalem. When on the banks of the Chebar, the son of 
Buzi, we are told (Ezek. v.), shaved his head as a sign to his 
countrymen of the judgments their unbelief had provoked. 
Filled with Ezekiel’s spirit, and, like him, bowed down with 
grief, because of the treatment he had experienced at Corinth 
from the Jews, Paul rent not his garments, as he ‘had done 
for a sign at Lystra; nor shook the dust off his feet, as he 
‘had done at Iconium; but he shaved his head,—and thus, 
bareheaded and bald, would he pass through Achaia and 
Judea, an emblem of man’s guilt and an earnest of God’s 
vengeance. Might we not go farther, and trace the sign 
which Agabus (Acts xxi.) gave to Paul, with the apostle’s 
own girdle, to “the bands” which Ezekiel (chap. iii.) was told 
would be bound on him? And as it was immediately after 
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this symbolic prediction of Agabus, suggested by the history 
of Ezekiel, as we suppose, that Paul stood shaven in the 
temple, was not this the great apostle exhibiting himself to 
all Jerusalem as the herald of approaching ruin? No Jew 
could see Paul, not with his robes torn, or dust on his head, 
but with his hair shaven off, without reverting to Ezekiel, and 
foreboding evil to his land. Let us add, that though not 
Paul’s model, yet Ezekiel almost seems to be Paul's proto- 
type. They both had a vision of Christ in fire as they entered 
on their course; they both ministered to Jews and Gentiles 
alike; and if the individual, from the moment he was called, 
was sunk in the prophet, so was it with the apostle, 

Regarding the omissions which are complained of. in the 
Acts, we shall offer but a single specimen, from which it will 
be apparent that nothing can be based on them. Paul and 
Barnabas, it is well known, disagreed on one occasion, and 
assuming that this disagreement relates to the same matter as 
Paul touches on, Gal. ii. 13, the Critics infer that “the more 
serious cause of the dispute is kept back, and another that is 
not true alleged.” Nay, Scheckenburger assumes that it is 
clearly made out that the history of the Acts had set itself 
the task not to make the slightest mention of the important 
quarrel between Peter and Paul at Antioch; and on this 
ground he avers, that, by the pointed statement of Paul and 
Barnabas separating, it was intended to conceal the far more 
grievous dissension between Peter and Paul. To all this con- 
jecture, however, so gratuitous, unauthorised, and perverse, 
Baumgarten (vol. ii. 88) replies: — 

“ There is one thing only surprising in this objection, even that so 
many persons should concur in adopting so artificial asystem. For 
the whole argumentation of these critics rests on two manifest preju- 
dices, with regard to the design of the Acts: the one, that it was its 
author’s object to furnish us with a history of Paul ; the other, that it 
was intended to serve some party end. But to us a fresh attestation is 
ever being brought, and it is shown in this passage, that if, in the third 
portion of his work, Luke gives us:a circumstantial account of Paul, it 
is simply because the foundation of the church among the Gentiles 
was mainly laid by him. And the separation of Paul from Barnabas 
obtains a mention hete, for no other reason than to exhibit the’ last 
step taken by Paul to complete the independence of his apostolical 
work. But how far the history of the Acts is from giving way to the 
paltry considerations of party, has been ever and again confirmed by 
the exalted prospect which at its very opening it placed before its 
readers, and this present passage supplies a further’ testimony to this 
fact. For how easily might this squabble of the two apostolical men 
be represented in an offensive light! How untoward for the beginning 
of the full apostolical independence of Paul, and for the beginnings of 
the Gentile church! Luke, however, takes no pains'to against 
the evil impression. Nay, not only does he simply state the incident 
without inserting that afterwards the two men’ were reconciled,: but 
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he even designates the difference by the very strongest terms he could 
- employ.” 


Like “ the Isle of Serpents,” barren in itself, yet important 
for strategical purposes, not a few of the points on which 
we now have touched possess no great interest in themselves; 
but as links in the chain which would transform the book of 
Acts from a historical narrative into a fraudulent romance, 
they are worthy of profound attention; and we cannot feel 
too grateful to our authors for the incalculable service they 
have rendered to Christian truth in this contest with unbelief. 
Opposing exact learning to ill-assorted erudition, scholar-like 
exegesis to wanton criticism, indomitable research to desperate 
conjecture, masculine thought to exorbitant fancy, they have 
rescued an important fortress from the enemy, and handed 
to us a well-stored arsenal. 

But this is not the only fruit of their toil. On the other 
hand, there is hardly one question connected with Christian 
duty, and peril, and hope, which these volumes do not embrace 
and satisfactorily elucidate. With well-assured step our 
authors traverse the entire field of Biblical inquiry; and with 
unstinted liberality, cast at our feet what their diligence has 
reaped. And though they may not announce their conclu- 
sions in the very words of our formula, in all that is vital they 
speak for us, and we can sympathise with them. 

Both Schaff and Baumgarten have lucid and wholesome 
views in regard to the value of the Old Testament, in its con- 
nection with the New; and with laudable energy and skill 
they have sought to bring the church back to Augustine’s 
axiom: “ Novum Testamentum in Vetere latet, Vetus in 
Novo patet.” 


“People,” says Baumgarten, (vol. iii, 66,) “in modern times have 
got much into the habit of thinking that in Paul we possess an autho- 
rity for disregarding the Old Testament; but in the New Testament 
time, which is the time of completion and fulfilment, there is nothing 
which had not been prepared in the time of the beginning, and of 
which the authentic account is given in the books of Moses and the Pro- 
phets: so that we arrive at the proposition, that the relation between 
the Old and the New Testament is so thorough and comprehensive, 
that there is nothing in the Old Testament which is not in the New 
also; and that there is nothing in the New Testament which the Old 
Testament also does not contain.” 

“ Paganism,” says Schaff, (vol. i. 42,) “ as opposed to Christianity, is 
a false religion. But Judaism is only a direct preparation for Chris- 
tianity, which is its completion. And hence it is that the Christian 
can attain clearer views of Judaism than the Jew; even as the man is 
able to understand the child, while the child can have no proper 
apprehension of himself.” 


In connection with this principle, Baumgarten brings for- 
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ward most pertinently the hollow claims and mischievous 
character of the Romish system. For in speaking of the five 
prophets and teachers in the Church of Antioch, who were 
placed in contrast to the twelve apostles in Jerusalem, to 
minister unto the Lord, (vol. i. 358,) he remarks,— 


That “if ‘ minister’ is to be taken in its high sacerdotal import, then 
is the seed here sown from which the tree of the Rqmish hierarchy sub- 
sequently sprang up. But nothing less than a great wrong is doné to 
the Old Testament, when people will not understand that the object 
assigned to the whole of Judaism in the Old Testament is to become 
Christianity. It is forgotten, that not only was the whole of the Old 
destined to become the New Testament, but that it will do so; and 
that, consequently, every repetition of what belongs to the former is 
directly opposed to the design of the earlier revelation, Even, there- 
fore, though the Romish clergy were able to establish a far closer 
connection than they actually do between the high priest's office and 
their own system, as the continuance of the Aaronic priestly family 
and the Jewish sacrificial service; still the very letter of the law 
would furnish an everlasting testimony against the wrong done by the 
Romish system to the Christian community, and against the way in 
which they dim the lustre of the divine righteousness. Accordingly, 
that which was done in later times is essentially different from that 
which now lies before us. What was here begun in the spirit is there 
continued in the flesh. Here the Old and the New Testaments are 
conceived of in this divine reciprocity,—there, whilst an attempt is 
arbitrarily made to suppress the substance of the New Testament by 
means of the shadow of the Old, the danger is incurred of losing not 
only the New, but also the Old.” 


Schaff traces the origin of Puseyism' correctly, when he 
informs us, (vol, i. 153,) ‘‘ That the study of ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity, and the discovery that its prevailing spirit was far 
more akin to Catholicism than to Protestantism, contributed 
greatly towards the final transition of the theological leader 
of the movement, J. H. Newman, and a considerable number 
of the clergy, like minded, from the Anglican to the Roman 
Church ; and the remarkably ingenious work of Newman, on 
‘ Development of Doctrine,’ shows us the logical course from 
Anglo-Catholicism to the more consistent Roman Catholicism. 
Puseyism assuredly rests to a considerable extent on illu- 
sions, and should warn against that undiscerning and ex- 
travagant admiration of the ancient church, which makes 
it the golden age of Christianity, and in every respect the 
model for our own.” 

Having pointed out the unclean fountain whence this foul 
stream proceeds, Schaff adverts (vol. i. 276) to the claim 
of apostolic succession, on which this schism so proudly en- 
thrones itself, and remarks, “That the strict hierarchical 
view, which looks for an outward, palpable succession, admits 
of no satisfactoryexplanation of the fact that the apostles 
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had no share in the ordination of Paul after his conver- 
_ sion, and in his being sent to the Gentiles by the church 
at Antioch. The divine irregularity of his call, and the sub- 
sequent independence of his labours, make Paul a prototype 
of evangelical Protestantism.” But Baumgarten (vol. i. 182- 
296) pushes the argument with still greater decision and 
point, when he reminds us, “ That those persons by whom 
the gospel was first published beyond the limits of Jeru- 
salem possessed no official character; and it is not to be 
overlooked, that their preaching did not take place at any 
time and anywhere, but precisely at the moment. when the 
apostles had ceased to preach to the people, and exactly in 
those regions where the apostles were originally called to 
preach. By the opposition of Israel, the apostles are com- 
pees to waste their divine powers on an unfruitful ground ; 
ut the persecuted Christians enter upon the work and office 
of the apostles. No one had called them, no one had insti- 
tuted them, no one had given them their commission, and yet 
they preach while apostles are silent.” “ By an extraordinary 
instruction of the Spirit, Philip had been called to baptize the 
chamberlain from Ethiopia. Saul of Tarsus had received his 
appointment to be the apostle of the Gentiles; and upon the 
preaching of the men of Cyrene and of Cyprus, the Gentiles 
in Antioch had been converted in great numbers. Now, all 
these events tended to make it quite clear that it was de- 
cidedly the will of the Lord to allow the outward ordinances 
to be pushed into the back-ground in the enlargement of the 
church.” ‘ The apostolate may appear weak, if only the Lord 
in heaven, whose might is made strong in the weak, is glorified, 
—thus may official dignity retire out of sight, if only the 
Spirit, from whose holy breath all have life, manifests himself 
in his illimitable freedom and omnipotence.”* 
The large, elevated, unshrinking views in regard to the 
Church which pervade these volumes, we cordially appreciate 
and adopt. 


* It is with regret we find even Alford, in Hulsean Lectures, yol. ii., part 10, lect. 
vii., urging views the reverse of these, and which would sanction the highest preten- 
sions either of the Anglican or Papal hierarchy ; for, when commenting on the elec- 
tion of Matthias, he argues,—‘“ By the address of Peter, we have clearly brought out 
the teaching and interpreting office of the ministry, deduced immediately from its 
divine Head. The authority by which we do these things is not any supposed or real 
state of our own hearts and lives, or by mental power, fitting us for the work, however 
desirable these qualifications may be; but it is, above and beyond these, that “— 
‘apart to teach and to preach, of which this occurrence furnishes us with the fir 
example, and which shall ate and ble the ministry of Christ’s church even ‘ 
to the end of the world. When I see the multitude of believers humbly waiting in 
Jerusalem for the promise of the Father, and observe my forerunners in the mini 
even then standing forward teaching and preaching, electing and ordaining, all this 
too under the superintendence of him to whom the solemn office of pastor had been 
thrice committed,—whose very name, bestowed upon him for no character of his own, 
but in virtue of his sacred office, was symbolic of firmness and prophetic of endur- 
anee,—how can I doubt the origin, how can I lower the dignity of that ministry 
which I have received of the Lord ? ” 
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‘“‘ The church,” says Schaff, “is a society of men, yet it is by no 
means a production of men, called into existence by their own inven- 
tion and will, like a political or literary association, It is founded by 
God himself through Christ,—his incarnation, his life, his sufferi 
his death and resurrection, and the outpouring of the Holy Ghost,—for 
his own glory and the redemption of the world. As the body of 
Christ it is the dwelling-place of Christ, in which he exerts all the 
powers of his theanthropic life, and also the organ through whieh he 
acts upon the world as Redeemer. Through the Holy Ghost the Lord 
is present in the church in all its ordinances and means of grace, espe- 
cially in the Word and sacraments,—present, indeed, in an incompre- 
hensible way, but manifestly present in his complete theanthropic per- 
son.”—(Vol. i, 9.) 


The very object of Baumgarten in his work, was to awaken 
in every believer the consciousness that an ascended Jesus 
is on the throne for behoof gf his redeemed, and to unfold 
that consciousness in all its bearings. Accordingly he 
writes :— 


“ The ascension of Jesus is not to be looked upon as a withdrawal 
from his people and work, but rather as a higher kind of communion 
with them. As from the beginning he had declared himself to be 
King and Lord, the ascension must be his sitting on the throne of his 
glory. But the kingdom begins as soon as the King is enthroned. In 
what, then, does the government of the heavenly King manifest itself? 
Iiuman affairs are essentially in the same condition as in the time of 
Daniel, But there is a region over which the kingdom of the world 
possesses no power ; and this is the domain of the Spirit. Thus does the 
withdrawal of Jesus into the depths of heaven consist with his influ- 
ence and operations in the depths of Spirit on earth.”—_(Vol. i. 26.) 


If, however, Jesus administers the church on the throne of 
his glory as much as in the days of his flesh, then to him 
alone she is in all things amenable, and we welcome Baumgar- 
ten’s explicit utterances on this head as alike independent 
and seasonable:— 


“Since the church is fully conscious of her present position, and 
of the gravity of the obligation now lying on her to decide what 
shall be the future course of her development, nothing else remains 
for her than in her collective body to seek the Lord, and to content 
herself with no answer, however holy an appearance it may present, 
than that which it would receive from the Head of the church him- 
self.”—(Vol, ii. 27.) “Paul speaks of the elders at Ephesus as 
overseers and pastors whom the Holy Ghost hath appointed ; and 
this declaration involves not only the truth that the Holy Ghost is the 
source of the Gentile churches,—by which fact their whole basis is 
placed out of the system of mere natural development,—but also the 
truth that the same Holy Ghost pervades and governs its constitution 
and further development. At the same time, human agency cannot be 
dispensed with; but this agency is employed by the Spirit, and we 
must allow him te control it according to his will. The greatest 
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security, however, we can have for the harmonious co-operation of the 
Holy Ghost and the church, is furnished by that human agency in 
' which the common action of the individual members and the repre- 
sentatives of the church is maintained in free development. And it 
is in accordance with this, that we hold that the selection of those 
elders and pastors does not take place without the co-operation of the 
church communities themselves.”—( Vol. ii. 358.) 


Nay, when speaking of the election of the deacons, and the 
origin of this appointment in envy and bad feeling, Baum- 
garten well observes,— 


“ The fact, that notwithstanding the striking weakness just exhibited 
at this time by the community, the apostles had, however, more trust in 
the Spirit of the church than in the sufficiency of their own office, and 
set to work upon this conviction, was not only a remedy for an immediate 
evil, but a plenteous blessing also flowed upon the whole development 
of the church from this very belief amd confidence.”—(Vol. i. 134.) 


Nor is our author one who thinks that the liberties which 
Christ purchased for the church, and the Spirit preserves, 
should be mildly surrendered to any assailant; for, when re- 
ferring to the apostles preaching the gospel in defiance of the 
interdict of the Sanhedrim, he speaks out in these intelli- 
gible sentences :— 


“ Without delay the apostles oppose to this objective authority the 
subjective authority of their own conviction, as established by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. And since this happened in the first 
conflict of the church, with the highest earthly authority, we ought 
to recognise therein a principle. We should observe that the funda- 
mental power of the Spirit is associated with a powerful earnestness ; 
and this earnestness contains a wonderful power, capable of overcoming 
all worldly obstacles. Though human malice, then, may threaten to 
frustrate the divine intention in the establishment of the kingdom of 
God, we need not fear. For if evil does acquire liberty to pervert a 
noble instrument of God, originally designed for the furtherance of his 
kingdom, and we might tremble to think what is now to become of 
the church, we yet see in the unshaken firmness of the apostles a power 
of the Spirit, which, as it rests upon itself, possesses in itself a sure 
guarantee for organization, beyond any, even the holiest and most 
divine, institution that could be formed out of mere worldly elements.” 
—(Vol. i. 102.) 


In a word, Baumgarten “ sets up the Christian conscience 
as the supreme court of appeal in all cases of collision with 
human authority ;” adding, ‘‘ This was the cause of Paul’s joy 
when he was so cheered by the Christians who met him on his 
way to Rome. He saw in them men who did not recognise in 
the visible Emperor the bearer of the highest power among 
the nations, but in the invisible Lord, who occupies heaven, and 
who, as the crucified one, departed from the world. This 
proves that Satan’s firmest stronghold is taken.” 
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Perhaps there may be'a tendency among us>to lay fully 
enough of stress upon Organization as a means of elevating the 
church; but we are not without those'who, adopting another 
line of sentiment, decry all organization as carnal, and an in- 
terference with “the Free Spirit.” To such we commend 
these observations of Baumgarten on the creation of Deacons 
at the request of the apostles :— 


“It may indeed be very specious to say, that in spiritual things 
nothing essential can be done by means of a ation and ordinance, 
because in this domain every thing must ultimately depend on the Spirit, 
and in whatever measure the’same is present he will make his influence 
felt, independently of all laws and means ; whilst, if the Spirit is absent, 
it is not possible for any regulations or ceremonies to bring him back, 
or compensate for his absence.* But it is easy to say, even with 
unction, selfishness has at length forced its way into the sanctuary of 
the Christian brotherhood: it is @n evil spirit which only can be cast 
out by the Spirit of God ; whoever has the Spirit of God let him fight 
against it, whats and how he can, and from outward forms let no one 
expect any amelioration, However, the Spirit which spoke in the 
apostles is a stranger to such spiritualism! The Holy Ghost censures 
a defective regulation, even though censure may derogate from the 
official authority of the apostles; and he brings forward a better one, 
although that is to be built up out of the community itself where the 
dissension had broken out.”—(Vol. i. 130.) 


There is equal force and sobriety in these views, and our 
authors have at once described the origin and estimated the 
privileges of the church with philosophical discrimination. 
But the problem of the church is not exhausted, nor its rela- 
tions all provided for, by the principles just quoted. There 
lies beyond the church, the World; and even they who are at 
one as to its internal arrangements, feel embarrassed as to its 
political conditions. It is one thing to determine what a 
church must do for the state; another wholly, to fix what the 
state may do for the church. No doubt if both could be 
welded without destroying the properties of either, but only 
fortifying and re-enforcing each, we would have reached our 
goal. As yet, however, no such instance of harmonious ¢om- 
bination has been arrived at, but in the attempted fusion, we 
either invade the prerogatives of the state, or we paralyse 
the functions of the church. We heartily respond, therefore, 
to these wise and scriptural views of Baumgarten :— 


“So long as the secular power does not employ all its powers and 


* Nothing can be more unwarranted than the severance which Moberly contends 
for in the spheres of Christ and the Holy Ghost, when he asserts, “The Scriptures 
teach of the sacred Presences, that the Holy Ghost dwells in the heart of sep: 
baptized Christians, and Christ in the community of the church ; that the bodies of 
Christians are one by one temples of the Holy Ghost, but that all ther are the 
temple of Christ ; that each Christian is a separate stone, but that all r make 
up Christ's temple.’ —TLhe Great Forty Days, p. 84. 

es 
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resources in impeding and restraining the free movement of the church, 
the all-conquering spirit of love furnishes the possibility for the union 
of the several members, wherever an opportunity is presented.—’( Vol. 
ii. 359.) “ But by that form of universal selfishness which ever 
constitutes the power of the world, not only will it be able to set aside 
whatever is suggested to it on the part of the church, so soon as it 
has recognised the opposition of the church to its own essential cha- 
racter; but inasmuch as it pretends to see in the church a power 
whose hostility is unceasing, inasmuch as the church is never weary 
of seeking to establish the form of the kingdom committed to her 
against all the distorted counterfeits in the kingdoms of the world, the 
secular power will by degrees become more desirous, and will be abler 
to bring things to such a pass, that the very esteemed of the church 
will be more and more oppressed and brought low. By this means 
the church will be obliged to set forth within itself, with ever-growing 
clearness, its archetypal model of the kingdom, and to assure herself 
more and more of its truth and divine origin, This, again, will fur- 
nish the antagonistic kingdom of the world with a new ground of 
animosity, and recklessly will it employ all its weight against the 
church, the herald and minister of the divine kingdom. This reci- 
procal influence between the living idea of the kingdom of God inthe 
church, on the one hand, and the supremacy of the kingdom of the 
world on the other, will arrive finally at the point where the hostility 
of the secular power results in a bloody persecution of the heralds of 
God's kingdom.” —( Vol. ii. 8362.) ‘So far, then, is the establishment 
of this kingdom from being placed in man’s power, that with all his 
thoughts and efforts he must pursue some other object, and leave the 
realization of the kingdom wholly in the hands of the Supreme Ruler 
of the world. Many think that the church has for its task gradually 
to assume this shape, and to set itself up asa kingdom. But to our 
mind it seems clear, that as the Lord himself has retired from the 
sphere of earth, so, too, he is not disposed to surrender to his church 
the government of the external relations of the world, but that, on 
the contrary, he has determined to expose it to the world’s opposi- 
tion. The kingdom, then, in the full extent of the Biblical idea, 
we must not expect to be set up until, by means of his omnipotence, 
God shall have ordered the times and seasons.”—(Vol. ii, 356.) 
“ But the earthly kingdom of Christ will attain to its perfect configu- 
ration, and the realization of all national and social relations, whenever 
that people, who in the beginning were formed for it, are led back and 
attain to their original vocation ; for Christ’s earthly kingdom is finally 
to arrive at its consummation in the kingdom and people of Israel.” 


Schaff (vol. i. 17), when he tells us “ history is to end in a 
theocracy, in which all dominion and power shall be given to 
the saints of the Most High,—all nations be united into one 
family, and joyfully yield themselves to the divine will as their 
only law,”—agrees substantially with what Baumgarten main- 
tains. But the latter is fain to recognise Israel as the root 
and basis of the heavenly kingdom which is to be established 
upon the earth; and with somewhat of indignation he rebukes 
the Gentiles for usurping the rights of the , e 

bd 
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‘The Gentile Church (vol. iii, 876), evem in) her «most glorious 
epoch, has not given to the people of God the standing which, accord- 
ing to Scripture, is due to them; and this violation of the divine right 
which is due to the Jews is closely connected with the mixing together 
the order of church and state. Indeed, the obstinate denial of the 
right due to the Hebrews by divine promise has, in the Gentile Chureh; 
its ultimate reason in the circumstance that she erroneously claims for 
herself that portion which is due only to the converted people of God.” 
‘“‘ The kingdom of Jesus presupposes the personal faith of all the mem- 
bers ; which, however, is nowhere assured to us within the times of the 
Gentiles, and which, according to our real position, we are not justi- 
fied in expectation. For it is on this very account that, at the com- 
mencement of the redemption among the Gentiles, it is so distinctly 
stated that only so many believed as were foreordained of God; inasmuch 
as this election of individuals was to be the order of God’s ‘kingdom 
among the nations. After the restoration of Israel, but not before, 
will the nations of the Gentiles attain to a sanctified form,—one that 
is acceptable to God, and suitable for their admission nationally 
into the heavenly kingdom. It is erroneous, then, if, on account of 
the influence which Christians among the Gentiles have exercised 
upon the general condition of nations, we regard and treat them as 
Christian nations. Scripture knows of no distinction but that between 
Israel, the people of God,—and the Gentiles, as the rest of the nations 
of the earth.”—( Vol. i. 443.) “The Gentile Church conceives itself to 
be the continuation of the people of Israel, in such a sense that the 
latter comes not inte view, in reference to salvation. But such an idea 
is as little countenanced by the Old as by the New Testament.: For, 
if the ten tribes, after having been carried into the countries of the 
Gentiles, on account of their apostasy, had been so lost that their 
future were now erroneously merged in the history of the Gentile na~ 
tions, then on this territory sin would have triumphed, and the power 
of the adversary would have maintained itself against Jehovah's 
mercy. The momentous fact of the final victory of the ungodly 
powers would thus have been recorded in universal history. But just 
for this reason, the whole assumption is annihilated. The ten tribes 
will be recovered,—-and Paul’s expression (Acts xxvi. 7), * Our twelve 
tribes,’ is a guarantee that not only the Old Testament declarations re- 
garding Israel’s future were viewed by the apostle as sure, but that, 
even in the present, he regards in a lively manner the people in their 
full integrity, so that in his love and hope he embraces no less than 
James does, the ten tribes, removed though they were from the exter- 
nal connection.” Vol. iii. 123.) 


Baumgarten has throughout called attention to the interest- 
ing fact, that for a time God employed the Roman empire, in 
all its organizations, for the shelter of his ambassadors, and 
furtherance of his cause. “A power” there was, he says, “in 
the very centre of Paganism, which opposed itself with an energy 
of restraint and coercion to the full display of injustice,—name- 
ly, Rome.”—(Vol. ii. 308.) And thus military Rome keeps in 
check for a season sacerdotal Jerusalem, But that which now 
“ Jetteth” will relax its check, and when. the priestly element 
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combines with the political, there will be days of tribulation, 
if Baumgarten’s views are well founded :— 


“The bloody persecution of the apostles by Herod now stands forth 
as the foreshadowing of difficulty and sorrow to the church in future 
times. We see here the impulse to such persecution no longer arising 
from the personal character of individuals, but founded on that of a 
kingdom which has taken a new beginning, and assumed a form pecu- 
liarly seductive,—of which we also know from other quarters that it will 
endure as long as time shall last. Herod’s persecution of the apostles 

Acts xii.) carries us out of and beyond itself, and points to the future, 

he power of the Herodian dynasty is not independent,—it is a vassal 
of Rome. If, therefore, even this Herodian kingdom thus rages, what 
will the Roman itself do, when once it begins to deck itself out in the 
guise of a kingdom of God, and when the horn of the beast shall lift 
up itself to see with the eyes of a man, and to speak with the mouth 
of a man ?”—( Vol. i. 341.) 


But if there rests a cloud upon man’s future, according 
to this representation, both Schaff and Baumgarten take 
care, in all their eschatological statements, to represent the 
day as shining beyond. For in his remarks on “ Pentecost,” 
and the prophecy of Joel which Peter quoted on that occa- 
sion, the latter writes :— 


“ Does not the quality of the time that has now dawned appear to 
be a very peculiar one, and even such a one as was destined to contain 
the final close of the development of man’s nature? Throughout 
the whole course of former periods, there had been a constant struggle 
for the attainment of some single end. But this end, as often as it 
appeared to be gained, eluded the grasp, and has withdrawn farther 
into the remote distance. Now that the Spirit has descended, this 
ceaseless agitation has found a resting-place,—time is for once satisfied, 
and concluded by eternity. Here, therefore, is the true end; and 
nothing remains but that this end should spread itself over all the 
human race. And although this movement cannot go on except in 
that form of time within which the development of all human things 
is comprised, still it is the movement of the end, and stamps this period 
as the final period, and these as ‘the last days.’ That this last period 
has commenced, Peter is certain from the outpouring of the Spirit ; but 
he is:confirmed in his view by a consideration of all that Joel has 
associated with it,—the threats against the heavens and the earth,— 
the denunciation of the dissolution of the heavenly system,—the change 
of the sun and moon,—and the laying waste the earth by fire and 
sword. These signs are to precede the great day of the Lord; and so 
that day must bring with it nothing less than the destruction of heaven 
and earth. But if that which is only temporal ceases to be, then that 
also is an end—it is only another aspect of the end, since therewith 
time itself apparently comes to its end. And if the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit is the commencement of the end, the dissolution of the 
heavens and earth forms the completion of that end. But supposing 
that these signs and the dissolution of the heavens and earth belong 
to that period of time now commencing, then all who hear these 
things are threatened, for all are mixed up with the things of heaven 
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and earth. So long, therefore, as man in his whole being and ‘nature 
stands on the platform of heaven and earth—on the platform of this 
world—so long does this last time possess a terrible aspeet of threaten- 
ing towards him. He has entered into the time which is incessantly 
bringing him nearer and nearer to the dissolution of the heavens and the 
earth, and consequently, also, to his own. But that this is not man’s 
only position in this last time, is testified simply by the existence of 
the pentecostal community. Upon them ‘the last days’ haye burst 
amidst an unutterable feeling of bliss; by them the dawning of this 
era was hailed with songs of praise, such as never had been heard 
before from human tongues. And Peter's sole object in dwelling on 
the threatening and awful character of the era about to commence, 
was in order to turn the attention of his hearers to the only satisfaction 
from this last extremity.”—(Vol. i, 66.) 

We have now indicated our opinion as to the character and 
value of the works which stand at the head of this article; and, 
though we may have entered a caveat in regard to some posi- 
tions which, it seemed to us, were either ambiguous or unsound, 
we cannot hesitate to advise our readers to possess and master 
these volumes for themselves, as eminently fitted to shed light 
on all subjects connected with doctrine, ecclesiasticism, and 
eschatology. In their main object our authors have tri- 
umphantly succeeded, and the church at large is deeply in- 
debted to them for preserving to the Acts of the Apostles its 
place in the canon, in spite of the Tiibingen critics, in the first 
place; and, in the second, for restoring Christ to that place in 
the Acts from which commentators, for the most part, have so 
strangely united to exclude him. 

There are various rapspya interspersed throughout these 
volumes, of unusual interest; and we would recommend ‘the re- 
marks of Baumgarten (vol. i. 336) on “Satan,” and his excur- 
sus on “ Paul's speech before the Areopagus,” as deserving 
special consideration. Schaff’s “Recapitulation” (vol. i. 215), 
and “ Greek Civilization” (vol. i. 170), likewise contain much 
that is calculated to gratify and impress, But our limits will 
only admit of this single extract from the latter writer, in which, 
with as much unction as beauty, he portrays a Christian :— 

‘“* The name Christian expresses most briefly, but clearly, the divine 
destiny of man, and always holds up before the believer the high idea 
after which he should strive,—that is, to have his own life a copy and 
continuation of the life of Christ, and his threefold office. Man, indeed, 
in virtue of his inherent likeness to God, is already by nature, in some 
sense, the prophet, r.iest, and king of creation. Sin has obscured this 
original quality c< his nature, and checked its development. But re- 
generation and vital union with Christ will deliver it from the power 
of sin and death, and gradually unfold it in all its glorious proportions.” 
—(Vol. i. 266.) 

May all who admire this beautiful idea be enabled now to 
realise the image it describes, and, in the end, inherit the 
elevation to which it points ! 
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' Art. IX.—History of the Jewish Nation after the Destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus. By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, 
Ph. D., Old Aberdeen. Edinburgh: Thomas Constable 
& Co. 


THE history of the Jews subsequent to the destruction of 
Jerusalem has been strangely overlooked by ecclesiastical his- 
torians. The Jews belong in reality to the church. Both 
their past and their future vitally connect them with the king~ 
dom of God. They have at least equal claims on the historian 
of the church with any of the great heretical sects. And not 
merely the outstanding facts regarding this singular people,— 
fulfilling to the eye prophetic words,—avail in the apologetic 
argument. The history of the Jew in his apostasy has all 
through an apologetic value. The wonders of his later days 
demand the wonders of his earlier as their explanation. The 
Jew of the Christian centuries would be an utterly insoluble 
problem, without some such antecedents as the Biblical 
books record. And we welcome Dr Edersheim’s work as a 
valuable contribution in supplement of an important defi- 
ciency. 

Dr Edersheim’s volume is a first one. He brings down the 
history of his people to the year 425, the period at which the 
“ Palestinian Patriarchate finally ceased.” Another volume 
is to follow, coming down to our own time. 


The external history of the Jewish people during the three 
centuries and a half the work we review embraces, is one of 
sad and often of tragic interest. The generation which re- 
jected the Son of God, no experience could teach. Equally 
frivolous and fanatic, smitten with a strange childishness of in- 
tellect,—great only in their passions, they rushed from one 
madness to another. For forty years after the great catas- 
trophe the Jews remained ina state of comparative quiescence, 
—exposed, no doubt, to indignities they ill could brook, but 
upon the whole having no great reason to: complain. It seems 
difficult to make out a very hard case either for Jew or 
Christian during the reigns of Titus, Domitian, and Nerva, or 
even perhaps during the earlier portion of the reign of Trajan. 
Dr Edersheim represents Judaism in the time of Domitian as 
even vigorously proselytising, and winning distinguished con- 
verts to its ranks. But the instances given hardly substan- 
tiate his representation. One of these, to say the least, is 
very uncertain. That Flavius Clemens, a:relative of the em- 
peror, was a Jewish, and not a Christian proselyte, is assumed 
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against the opinion of the most recent and distinguished 
writers of church history. It is not the case that the Clemen- 
tines are the only authority for the Christianity of Clemens,— 
the Clementines are, in truth, an authority for nothing. Euse- 
bius, making reference to a heathen writer, distinctly states 
that Clemens was martyred as a Christian; and the state- 
ment of Dio Cassius is at least interpreted with great proba- 
bility to the same intent. As far as we know,, there is. no 
ground for Dr Edersheim’s assertion, that Domitilla. was first 
banished as a Jewess, and then put to death as a Christian ; 
his reference, instead of. supporting, contradicts him., But 
under outward quiescence, under apparent submissiveness,, 
there were purposes of revenge and plans, of insurrection. It, 
is probable, that during the whole of the period to which, 
we have referred, the Jewish leaders had been scheming 
and preparing a rising; they only bided their time. Matters 
at last came to a head. The fanaticism of the Jews. was 
thoroughly roused, on the one hand by the preaching of a 
eelebrated rabbi, on the other by an irritating persecution, 
whose origin does not. seem very clearly ascertained... The 
antagonist selected is the great soldier, Trajan. He is absent 
conducting his second Parthian war,—working out his, vain 
projects of Oriental ambition. Almost at the same moment, 
on some preconcerted signal, the Jews rush to arms in various 
parts of the Roman empire, and obtain the execration of the 
world by unheard-of atrocities. Of, the insurrection in 
Cyrene, where the flame first broke out, Dr Edersheim thus 
writes :— 


‘‘ Then commenced a series of the most shocking cruelties against the 
heathens, such as only deep-rooted hatred ¢ have suggested, or 
long-restrained vengeance perpetrated. Would that we might throw 
a veil over the particulars of this war of creeds! The mixed multi- 
tude which follows in the wake of every religious movement, destitute 
of principle, has only passions. If these are no longer restrained, the 
result must always be terrible. In the present instance, these passions 
had long only awaited an occasion for their outburst. Now that the 
Jews were victorious, they fell upon the Greeks and Romans. They 
literally tore them in pieces, they sawed them asunder, they ate their 
flesh, they wallowed in their blood, they wound themselves round 
with their entrails, and: dressed themselves in their skins, It was 
comparatively a mild fate awarded to some of the heathen captives to 
fight against each other, or with wild beasts in the arena. Though 
some Jewish historians have attempted to cavil at these details, none 
has ventured to deny their substantial accuracy.” 


In the island of Cyprus, it. is said, 240,000, Greeks, were 
massacred; A movement of which the soul was evidently a 
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fierce and revengeful fanaticism, could only issue in a dread- 
. ful failure. Trajan’s generals ere long overcame the undis- 
ciplined masses of rebels,—retaliating massacres with massa- 
cres if possible more frightful. 

The insurrection in Judea was scarcely mastered when 
Hadrian mounted the imperial throne, and hastened to adopt a 
policy of peace and concession. That policy seems to have been 
fairly carried out in regard to the Jews. Perfect religious liberty 
was established in their country. Permission was even given 
them to rebuild the sacred city; but not, as it appears, the 
temple. But the past had taught no wisdom. The imperial 
exception was neglected. And when Hadrian took means to 
enforce it (and that only partially) the Jews prepared again to 
revolt. Fora season, through the ascendant influence of the 
chief rabbi, the outbreak was hindered ; but. when the supreme 
authority came into the hands of the old crusader, Akiba, there 
was no more secrecy or indecision. We can hardly wonder at 
the imperial wrath, though we cannot justify the imperial deeds. 
Hadrian, no doubt, saw that terms and temporising were alike 
impossible. He at once began the conflict, hoping, we may 
think, by the energy of his proceedings to awe his rebellious 
subjects. The edict went forth that Jerusalem should become 
a heathen city, and a heathen temple stand on the heights of 
Zion. Circumcision was forbidden, and, it is supposed, even 
the study of the Law. The Jew was not slow to seize the 
gauntlet the Roman had thrown down. And the last, and, in 
some respects, most terrible and tragic of these conflicts began. 
They who rejected the Messiah of God rallied round a 
wretched impostor, who has come down to us only under the 
Messianic title he assumed—Bar-Cochab. The chief of the 
Sanhedrim, the celebrated Akiba, authenticated the claims 
of a brutal soldier,—even bore his standard on the field of 
battle. A vast army—it is estimated as high as half a 
million—gathered under Bar-Cochab’s leadership. For a time 
the Jewish arms won signal successes. “ Within a year the 
Jews held 50 fortified cities, and 935 open towns. It was in 
vain that Hadrian sent legion after legion, and general after 
general to Palestine. They were obliged to yield to or retreat 
before the Jews.” But success led only to surer and more 
fearful ruin, for it only made the Jew more madly self-suffi- 
cient and the Roman fiercer. Once more, amid scenes of fright- 
ful horror, the Jew was crushed; but not till the resources of the 
empire had been seriously tasked. The blood of the conqueror 
was up. Rome was politic enough often to be merciful, but her 
heart was of iron. The vanquished Israelites found no mercy at 
her hands. The eclectic Hadrian had no forgiveness for Hebrew 
fanatics. He was giving expression to the vital instincts of 
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his earthly, sceptical nature, when he heaped every sort of con- 
tempt on the Hebrew faith. Where the altar of Jehovah 
was wont to stand a statue of the emperor was erected. 
A pig’s head was wrought in relief over the Bethlehem 
gate of the holy city. All practice of Jewish rites, all 
profession of Jewish religion, was forbidden under terrifie 
penalties. It may be worth the notice of the sceptical 
sciolists of our time, that one of their number, the philo- 
sophie liberal who now wore the imperial purple, claims the 
glory of forestalling the skilful persecuting methods of Decius 
and Diocletian,—claims q place beside the Dominies of history 
as an inventor of tortures. The grand aim was the destruc- 
tion of the rabbis,—their utter extirpation. ‘ Smite the 
shepherds, and the sheep will be easily dealt with,”—such 
seems to have been the imperial motto. Hunted by a keen- 
scented police, and by still keener scented apostates, many 
distinguished teachers were captured, and died deaths of fear- 
ful suffering. ‘ Red-hot balls were placed in their armpits, 
pointed canes were thrust under their nails, the skin was torn 
off their bodies.” Among others Akiba was taken. A signal 
example must be made of him. His flesh was ordered to be torn 
off with iron combs. He died in the hands of his torturers offer- 
ing up one of the prayers of his people. And no doubt there was 
much of heroic endurance,—much even of a martyr spirit in this 
hard time. Yet we cannot but contrast the persecuted Jew 
under Hadrian with the persecuted Christian under Marcus 
Aurelius or Diocletian. What a difference there is between 
the lofty tones of Justin, Tertullian, Origen, and that of the 
rabbins at Lydda! We are not aware that in any Christian 
writer of the first three centuries there is any thing like de- 
claring it lawful “ in cases of extreme necessity even to simu- 
late compliance with heathen practices.” Such is the difference 
between selfish fanaticism and Christian conviction when you 
bring them thoroughly to the test. 

With the death of Hadrian, and the accession of Antoninus 
Pius, came days of peace to the Jewish people. ‘A rod for 
the fool’s back,” says the wise man; but the fool is often 
none the wiser. One result of the pacific policy of Anto- 
ninus, was the return of the rabbins to their post in the syna- 
gogue and the sanhedrim. . Shortly after their return, we are 
told of a sort of general assembly of sages on the plain of 
Rimmon. Unawed, unsubdued by the past, they met to 
squabble on paltry questions of rank and precedence. It is 
not»any hard-learned wisdom of the Jew that brings bet- 
ter days. But better days withal are given. Occasional 
emeutes there were during the next century and a half— 
scarcely more than that; there was no grand struggle for 
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national independence. There was still the same bitterness 
of soul,—there was still the same restless fanaticism,—but 
the means and opportunities were less. Compelled into quiet- 
ness, the Jew prospered. The chief of the sanhedrim became 
a prince among his people; Jehuda the First, and his succes- 
sors in office, actually assumed that title. Almost regal in 
their wealth, the Jewish patriarchs, under the later heathen 
emperors, were permitted to exercise a measure of regal 
power. A sort of miniature popedom arose in Palestine, 
and something more than a shadow of national existence 
seems to have been attained. It is altogether a singular 
and interesting chapter of Jewish history. Thus quietly pros- 
perous, shut up in his national and sectarian seclusion, the 
Jew scarcely appears on the stage of general affairs. When 
he does appear, his appearance is sad enough. Forgetful of 
his own tragic sufferings,—of Hadrian’s edicts,—of Hadrian’s 
tortures,—he is, during the era of the church’s most tre- 
mendous conflicts, the vile accuser of the Christian, a main 
instigator of the Christian persecutions. It is likely enough 
that many of the Jews who shouted the aged Polycarp to the 
stake had been hunted fugitives after the overthrow of Bar- 
Cochab. Dr Edersheim quotes, and sharply reprimands, a 
sentence from Jerome, giving expression to feelings of bitter 
dislike against the Hebrew race. It seems to us that the 
words would not have been wonderful from a mild Origen, or 
a philosophic Augustin, not to speak of the most acrid of the 
fathers. 

Under the successors of Constantine, the position of the 
Jews in the empire grew gradually worse. If the spirit of 
the state in the main was tolerant, such was not the spirit of 
the people. Nor was that spirit softened by the bearing of 
the disciples of the synagogue. Theodosius the Second sym- 
pathised with his subjects; and, under a sufficiently feasible 
pretext, stripped the Jewish patriarch of all his honours in 
the year 415. With the death of Gamaliel V., ten years 
afterwards, the Palestinian patriarchate terminated. At this 
period there are symptoms everywhere of a dark future for 
the sons of Abraham—imperial disfavour, burnings of syna- 
gogues, Alexandrian massacres, and the like; ‘ the storm of 
heathen violence has passed away, but the much more terrible 
and prolonged tempest of medizeval persecution is impending.” 
It is at this period of intense interest, that, with somewhat of 
‘dramatic skill, Dr Edersheim closes the first volume of his 
History. * 

The history of the Jews during these centuries,—especially 
as it is told at length,—suggests many striking thoughts. 
How singular is the dearth of great minds, and that. in cir- 
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cumstances so peculiarly fitted to call them forth and develop 
them! There is no great military leader,—no Joshua, no 
David, no Maccabeeus. We have not even the skilful guerilla 
chief. Nor is there any one great in counsel, gifted with a 
statesman’s wisdom. Dr Edersheim would, indeed, make a 
hero of Akiba. But even if we accepted all that is told of 
this famous rabbi, as historic reality, we cannot share his ad- 
miration. If he knew how to set on fire the easily-kindled 
fanaticism of his countrymen, he never shows himself gifted 
with the wisdom of a great leader, or the strength of a great 
deliverer. There must have been an utter want of loftiness 
of soul, to say no more, in the man who could, whether 
honestly or dishonestly, pledge himself to the Messiahship of 
a vulgar impostor, who, so far as we can gather, had nothing 
to recommend him but his bodily prowess. Yet how won- 
derful, too, the energies put forth in those great struggles, 
—put forth by a people fallen far from their pristine vigour ! 
There must be some great past to explain them. hat 
must that national life have been of which this is the de- 
cadence! Egypt and the desert,—prophets and mira- 
cles,—beconie rather historical necessities than scarcely 
credible marvels. It seems to us that these last strug- 
gles of the Jews for national liderty have been under- 
estimated. In reading Dr Edersheim’s book, it has strongly 
impressed us, for example, that they have not been suffi- 
ciently ranked among the causes of the decline of the Roman 
power. Besides their immediate effect on the military strength 
of Rome, the effect cannot have been slight of a series of 
insurrections, not put down without difficulty,—of protracted, 
and sometimes even successful warfare, carried on against the 
great world-power within its own dominions ;—the effect, we 
say, of this, cannot have been slight in weakening Rome 
morally, especially in the perilous circumstances in which the 
empire then was placed. The subject seems, at any rate, 
worthy of reflection. 


Perhaps the most interesting portion of Dr Edersheim’s 
work is his account of the synagogue—of its peculiar activity 
and its more distinguished men. The synagogue dates with 
the Babylonish captivity. Israel failed to use aright that 
judgment of the Lord. If idolatry of images was put away, 
for idolatry of images there came idolatry of Halachas, 
At first, no doubt, the idea of the synagogue was simple 
enough,—the well-disposed would meet together for social wor- 
ship and reading the Scriptures; but it soon became greatly 
more than that. When the so-called Great Synagogue has 
sunk or developed into the sanhedrim, and our information 
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become more authentic and distinct, we find throughout 
Palestine, and among the Hebrew communities of the Disper- 
sion, a vast synagogue system of authoritative teaching and 
rule. At the head of that syst.m was the sanhedrim. 


“The sanhedrim was the supreme court, All juridical and theological 
questions were in the last instance submitted to its decision. It consisted 
of seventy-one members, with two clerks. The honour of member- 
ship was not reserved for the priestly order.* Persons belonging to 
any trade or profession, except those which were supposed to be de- 
grading, or to have a tendency to harden, might aspire to this distinc- 
tion. The members of the sanhedrim were chosen for life, and regularly 
ordained by the imposition of hands. When they were convened, 
they sat in a semicircle, with the Nasi or president in the middle; the 
ab-beth-din (the father or head of the juridical college) or vice-presi- 
dent at his right, and the chacham (wise man, perhaps the head of 
the theological department) at his left.” 


The elaborate system of which the sanhedrim was the head 
is thus described by our author :— 


“‘ Every considerable synagogue had its sanhedrim, or college of 
justice, consisting of twenty-three ordained members, who were entitled 
to pronounce sentence even in capital cases, The smaller synagogues, 
or those in towns with fewer than 120 heads of families and ten syna- 
gogue officials, possessed an inferior college of justice, which consisted 
of three members, who were only allowed to adjudicate on civil cases. 
From the college of three an appeal might be taken to the nearest 
college of twenty-three, and from the latter to the lowest of the three 
sanhedrims of twenty-three in Jerusalem (said to have been in con- 
nection with as many synagogues in that city), and so on, till the case 
reached the great sanhedrim, which must be viewed as the college 
connected with the temple.” 


The synagogue became more and more the centre of national 
life; from it sprang the singular intellectual and religious phe- 
nomenon, Rabbinism. The Jewish rabbin (as Dr Edersheim 
sufficiently explains) was in his distinctive character a canonist 
and casuist, rather than a theologian. His great business was, 
to be thoroughly learned in the vast aggregation of traditional 
ordinances and traditional interpretations which had gathered 
round the complicated ritualism of the old economy—to be a 
perfect body of the deliverances of sages on hard questions of 
ritual and ceremonial casuistry. It was as narrow a school 
for religious thinkers as can well be imagined. They sought 

_Telief and compensation in the Hagada,t or the method of fan- 


* A striking proof of how little the notion of a priestly caste, possessed of the special 
favour of the Deity and of an esoteric doctrine, belongs to Judaism. On the other hand, 
the fact that the Mosaic economy as a class of sacred persons, to whom the temple 
services belong, shows the utter folly of the rationalist hypothesis in regard to the 
late origin of the Mosaic writin 


+ “Every separate traditional legal ordinance was termed a “Halacha.” The 
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ciful interpretation, which could bring all sorts of diverse doc- 
trines from the same simple statement—weave systems of 
theology from particles and vowel points. Cramp man’s in- 
tellect, and it is sure to have its revenge. It is interesting to 
find in the synagogue the great divergent tendencies of human 
thought we are so familiar with in the church. The synagogue 
had its high church and its low church,—its strict and its latitu- 
dinarian parties, between whom there was a vehement anta- 
gonism. Rabbinism on its liberal side even came to friendly 
terms with Heathenism; Rabbi Meir had closer relation with 
the Neo-Platonic theosophy than Philo had with Plato. The 
two opposing schools of the synagogue are known by the names 
of their founders, Hillel and Shammai,—the former liberal, the 
latter strict. Hillel is the great name of the early synagogue, 
the chief of the Talmudists. Whatever be his real merit,— 
and it is very hard to obtain any valid estimate of him,—there 
can be no doubt of his having exercised a great influence on 
Jewish thinking at a critical and important era. We pre- 
sent this famous rabbi in the description of Dr Edersheim :— 


“Of all persons mentioned in the literary and religious history of 
the Hebrew nation, few, if any, equal Hillel in fame. He may well 
be singled out as the man who gave its peculiar tone to the religious 
thinking, not only of his own period, but to that of Jewish theology in 
general. His personal history is exceedingly interesting. . He was 
born in Babylon about the year 112 B.c., of poor parents, although 
descended in the female line from the house of David. It is said that 
at forty years of age Hillel emigrated into Palestine, where he studied 
and taught for forty years ; at the termination of which period he was 
elevated to the rank of Nasi, which he is supposed to have filled for 
other forty years. Like many other sages, he was poor, and obliged to 
support himself by the labour of his hands. It is asserted that he 
earned daily a very small sum, the half of which he gave to the door- 
keeper of the college, in order to be admitted to the lectures of Abta- 
lion and Shemaja, and that with the rest he supported himself and 
his family. The mode in which he attracted notice is curious. One 
day his supply of money had failed, and the janitor would not admit 
him into the lecture-room. _ Although in the depth of winter, the zeal- 
ous scholar, rather than lose the day's instruction, climbed from the 
outside up to the window, where he sat till he was completely covered 
with snow, and rendered insensible by the cold. Sabbath morni 
dawned, and the teachers wondered why the light remained exclud 


Halachas, or traditional ordinances, in their scientific arrangement, constituted the 
Mishna; of which the Talmud or Gemara was the commentary, the explanation, illus- 
tration, and a gay Aa P. 409.) 


“The H was intended to explain and apply the hidden meaning of the text. 
It was either attempted to explain (sometimes to play upon) merely the words of a 
passage, or else to elicit the secrets, not of its letter but its contents; in short, the 
doctrines and spiritual facts which the text either indicated or to which it alluded. 

It was the fundamental principle of Hagada interpretation, that a number 
of diverse comments might lawfully be attached to one and the same passage of Scrip- 
ture, and that all were equally correct.”—(P. 413.) 
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from the school-house. On examining the window they discovered 
their zealous hearer. Glad for the sake of so promising a student even 
to break through the sanctity of the Sabbath, the requisite remedies 
were applied, and to the joy of all present Hillel was restored to life. 
From tht time his fame increased. When, after the death of Hillel’s 
teachers, and during the troublous times which followed, the sons of 
Bethera, or as some would have it, in lieu of a regular sanhedrim, the 
elders of Bether, presided over the deliberations of the Jewish sages, 
the question arose, Whether, as the Passover occurred that year on 
the Sabbath day, the solemnities of the feast were to take precedence 
of those of the Sabbath or not? The question does not seem to have 
been discussed at any previous period, and the sons of Bethera confessed 
their inability to decide it. Hillel was now sent for, as having been a 
distinguished pupil of Abtalion. His arguments failed, indeed, to 
convince the members of the college, but his appeal to the authority of 
Shemaja and Abtalion settled the question. The sons of Bethera*re- 
signed their office, and Hillel was elevated to the presidency of the 
sanhedrim. The learning of Hillel was celebrated in hyperbolical 
language. It was said to have embraced not only Scripture and tra- 
dition, but languages, geography, natural history,—in fact, all sciences, 
human and superhuman. To show the extent of his influence on the 
rising generation, it is reported that Hillel had not less than a thousand 
pupils, of whom eighty were said to have been specially distinguished. 

Hillel was extremely simple in his mode of living, modest, meek, 
patient, and kind. The mildness of his principles, which generally be- 
token a rather rationalistic turn, often degenerated in the hands of his 
followers into laxity. The most prominent, though perhaps least tan- 
gible consequence of his teaching, was the peculiarly speculative direc- 
tion he gave to Jewish theology, to which he imparted that bias it has 
ever since preserved The following are among the sayings 
of this sage which have been handed down to us:—‘ Do not sepa- 
rate thyself from the congregation, and do not put confidence in thy- 
self till the day of thy death. Judge not thy neighbour until thou 
art in his situation. An ignorant man cannot properly abhor sin; @ 
peasant cannot be pious; a bashful person cannot become learned. 


Where there are no right men, see to it that THOU prove thyself such an 
one.” 


Another distinguished rabbi was the Akiba we have al- 
ready had occasion to mention. Akiba is Dr Edersheim’s 
hero. We quote his enthusiastic words :— 


“ Amongst the many pupils of Joshua, none was more justly re- 
nowned than Akiba ben Joseph. Indeed, it may well be doubted 
whether, in some respects, he did not surpass even Hillel the Great. 
Combining qyiginality and even genius, with moral earnestness and 

‘ integrity, he could not have played a secondary part in any community. 
If to these natural qualifications we add delicacy of feeling ; a glowing 
enthusiasm, which invested with a halo every conviction, and made it 
as much matter of the heart as of the intellect ; and finally, the neces- 
sary condition in his circumstances—extensive and thorough erudition ; 
the picture is complete. His early history is almost as romantic as his 
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end was tragic. Tradition makes him a proselyte, and derives him 
ultimately from no less a personage than Sisera. Born in humble cir- 
cumstances, and nurtured in ignorance, we first meet the youth as a 
shepherd in the service of the celebrated Kalba Shabua, one of the 
richest men (of the three rich men) of Jerusalem, who had undertaken 
to keep the city in provisions during a siege of many years’ duration. 
His beauty, if not his mental qualities, attracted here the attention, 
and at last secured for the young shepherd the affections, of Kalba’s 
daughter, the beautiful and accomplished Rachel. It was in vain that 
her father opposed a union apparently so unsuitable, and at last disowned 
his child with a vow. Rachel gave her hand to Akiba, Only one con- 
dition did she attach to it,—that he should in future devote himself to 
theological studies, Akiba had formerly equally hated theology and 
theologians. His proud spirit could ill brook their pretensions, or the 
contempt which they heaped on him and others, whom circumstances 
alone had prevented from attaining to equal, if not greater distinction, 
According to his own statement, he could have killed them; but now 
every thing was changed. Akiba departed immediately after his mar- 
riage, by desire of his wife, for the college,—determined to show him- 
self worthy of her he loved; and poor Rachel had to leave her father's 
abode. And now began a period of unexampled devotion on the part 
of the faithful bride. Twelve years, it had been agreed between them, 
was Akiba to stay away. Meantime Rachel lived in a wretched hovel, 
in extreme poverty. She had been delivered of her eldest and only 
child on a straw litter. Such was her destitution that she had even to 
cut off and sell her beautiful tresses to procure a miserable subsistence. 
Meantime her father, bound by his vow, was unable to assist her un- 
less she renounced her husband. The twelve years of separation had 
elapsed, and Akiba was hastening to his beloved Rachel. He had 
reached her abode, when he overheard a conversation in which Rachel 
replied to the objections of her father, by expressing a desire that her 
husband should remain with the sages other twelve years. Without 
entering the cottage, Akiba immediately returned to his studies. At 
the close of the second period, he returned the most famed amongst 
the sages Rabbi Akiba first arranged the Halachas accord- 
ing to their contents; as, for example, into those concerning Sab- 
bath days, marriage questions, &c. Besides this arrangement of the 
Mishna, he also grounded its text on Scripture, or at least made the first 
systematic and consistent attempt towards it...... He not only 
adopted but went much beyond the exegetical principles of Hillel and 
Nahum of Gunso. He maintained that every sentence, word, and par- 
ticle in the Bible, must have its use and meaning. He denied that 
mere rhetorical figures, repetitions, or accumulations, occurred in the 
Bible. Every word, syllable, and letter, which was not absolutely re- 
quisite to express the meaning which it was desired to convey, must, he 
maintained, serve some ulterior purpose, and be intended to indicate 
a special meaning. ..... Among the more remarkable of Akiba’s 
sayings are the following: ‘ Man is loved of God, for he created him 
in his own image; but the love which made this fact known to man 
was even greater than that which so created him. Convert thy holi- 
days into work-days, in order not to become dependent on others. 
Keep always shoes on thy feet, that every person may be aware of thy 
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approach, Take care to choose as thy companions those on whom 
fortune smiles.” 


A host of other rabbis are mentioned in Dr Edersheim’s 
book, many of them persons of real mark in their day. There 
are some interesting names where the individual features are 
more distinct, and there is less appearance of the legendary, 
than in the two cases we have selected for fuller presentation. 
Generally, the prominent characteristic of the synagogue is its 
want of deep moral conviction. We mark this in the case 
both of Hillel and Akiba. Hillel, for example, taught loose 
views about marriage, holding that the man might divorce on 
the most trivial grounds. Akiba went even farther in this 
direction than his great predecessor; the man whose moral 
earnestness Dr Edersheim so strongly praises, thought that a 
husband might put away the wife of his bosom for another 
whom he had merely found more attractive. Not but that 
there were noble moral views among the rabbins, We have 
quoted some of these. Still, it is ever an unerring sign of 
moral decay, when fundamental convictions are giving way 
before wretched ingenuities. Acute enough, no doubt, were 
these Jewish teachers. One might have found them awkward 
antagonists at an intellectual sword-play. But they had no 
soundness of mind. What a contrast, in this respect, between 
a chapter in the Mishna and a chapter whether in the Old or 
New Testament! In truth, one of the great lessons we may 
learn from the synagogue—a lesson for our own time—is, that 
mental cleverness (or even power) and mental soundness have no 
essential connection. A giant is blind, or fever-stricken, or 
lunatic, as well as a dwarf. The singular pride of the rabbis 
is worthy also of our notice. Hillel the Great (as we have seen) 
gave it forth, ex cathedra, ‘that a peasant could not be pious.” 
The ritual antinomianism of an earlier gave place to a know- 
ledge antinomianism in later times. “ Knowledge puffeth up.” 
It always tends to do so where there is not vital Christian belief. 
The rabbins of philosophy, science, literature, are all after the 
same mould in this respect with the rabbins of the synagogue. 
It suits the rabbin of an unchristian literature to profess him- 
self a “‘man of the people” in these days. Human nature does 
not deceive us,—at heart he is “ aristocratic.” 

While the synagogue did not give itself distinctly to doe- 
trine, and was not wont to issue doctrinal as it did Halachic 
sentences, a great mass of doctrines, or of doctrinal thinkings, 
in course of time grew up within its schools. Dr Edersheim 
has given a full and interesting account of these. The syna- 
gogue held in a peculiar form the doctrine of the Trinity; the 
rabbins were as familiar with the “ Memra,” or ‘‘ Logos,” as 
the theosophists of Alexandtia; though, like the latter, stran- 
gers to the idea of the “‘ Word made flesh.” The views on 
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original sin were closely akin to those of evangelical orthodoxy. 
In regard to the method of man’s pardon and acceptance, the 
poorest and grossest notions of work-salvation prevailed. 
One of the most singular things in the doctrinal developments 
of the synagogue, is the rise of some of the peculiar dogmas of 
the Romish Ghurch. Rabbinism had its purgatory, its super- 
fluous merits, its penance. When in the latter part of the 
second century the Jewish patriarch was in his glory, claimin 
as president of the “ sacred college,” an absolute and infallible 
sway over his race,—both in dogma and government,—the Ul- 
tramontane ideal was alnrost attained. 

The narrowness and letter worship of the Jew led; by way 
of compensation or revenge, to the Hagada;—from the Hagada 
the passage was easy to the speculative mysticism of the Kab- 
balah. The Kabbalah was a.system of theological metaphysics, 
learned by the rabbi from the schools of paganism; in which 
withal he supremely gloried,—which was even supposed to give 
supernatural power. It bore a strong resemblance to some of 
the pantheistie philosophies of our own day. It spake about 
a primal Nought developing itself into consciousness in. its 
manifestations. All subordinate existence returned into the 
original substance from which it emanated. 


“Tn one of the most secret and glorious parts of heaven is a palace, 


called the palace of love, where the deepest mysteries are enacted, 
There all souls are whom the heavenly King loves; there dwelleth the 
heavenly King, the holy and blessed One, together with the souls’ of 
saints, and unites himself with them by kisses of his love 

The kiss of God is the union of the soul with the substance from 
whence it had proceeded, Every thing of which this world consists, 
both body and spirit, will return to the principle and root whence they 
issued.” 


These are the words of the “Sohar.” There can be no 
stronger proof of the extrabiblical origin of the Kabbalah,—and, 
too, of its antibiblical character,—than its teaching, with so 
many of the ancient pagan philosophies, that “ matter is sin.” 
The Kabbalist, in short, sought to solve the “insoluble pro- 
blem,”—to find an absolute theoretic basis for his religious 
belief, instead of contenting himself with the sufficient and prac- 
tical, if broken, light of his holy books. He succeeded no better 
than those who went before him; and not much worse, perhaps, 
than those who have come after him. It is withal a noticeable 
thing, this speculative direction of the Jewish mind. In the days 
of his glory and his strength the Jew was no speculator. Meta- 
physical theology is altogether foreign to the age of David and 
Solomon, as it is altogether foreign throughout to the books of 
the Hebrewcanon. He becomes metaphysical only in his decline, 
—when both his intellect and his convictions ate enfeebled. 
Whatever be the explanation, we learn this,—that a mere turn - 
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for metaphysics, for logical manipulation with the deepest pro- 
blems of thought, is no sign of mental superiority. And so far 
certain popular instincts and ways of speaking on this subject 
are correct. The truth is, that a man’s turn or genius is of 
little account, unless with respect to an underlying mass of mind 
to make his turn or genius availing. I may have a genius for 
poetry, or painting, or metaphysics, or mechanics,—that is, 
more of a turn for that than any thing besides; but what avails 
it unless I have the underlying vigour, breadth, solidity, sense! 
On the other hand, the metaphysical gift is the crown of the 
thinker,—that without which philosophical intellect is like a 
truncated Alp. There is another view in which the Kabbalah 
has a singular interest. These rabbins seem to us a set of 
gabbling mystics, as perhaps in the main they were. Yet 
have they exercised a great influence on the world. Thus, for 
example, we see where Spinoza got his doctrines; he is a 
child of the Kabbalah. But has not Spinoza, above all others, 
acted on and given direction to German speculation! And is 
not German speculation influencing the philosophy, the theo- 
logy, even the social and political movements of our time? It 
is strange to think of it. “ Salvation is of the Jew.” Some 
of the most vital elements of antichristianism around us may 
be said also to be “ of the Jew.” 

Oftener than once Dr Edersheim‘asserts that the Jewish Kab- 
balah is the origin of the Christian Gnosticism. He differs in 
this from the great church historians ; and, as it appears to us, 
without any sufficient grounds. That there was a Jewish 
Gnosis in the church is indubitable. But that all “ Gnosis” 
was of the Jew is against all the probabilities of the case. 
The Marcionite Gnosticism was anti-Judaic to the core. How 
should it have come from the Kabbalah? It is even more likely 
that the Gnosticism of the Samaritan Simon had a Heathen 
than a Hebrew source. In truth, there was no need to go to 
the Kabbalah. ‘The Kabbalah itself was only “‘ second-hand.” 
Gnosticism seems to have been the prevailing theory of the 
universe among eastern pagan speculators. 


We must briefly allude to Dr Edersheim’s ninth and tenth 
chapters, in which he describes the social condition, customs, 
and culture of the Jews. These chapters are a perfect store- 
house of important facts, and give one a very high idea of 
Hebrew civilization. We select a few sample-extracts. .... 
There is no surer sign of a high civilization than a great divi- 
sion of labour,—than a complication of trades. Well :— 

“ Among the craftsmen we find artificers in wood and all kinds of 


metal—the precious metals being fused with lead or some of the 
alkalis,—tent makers, masons; tanners, tailors, shoemakers, jewellers, 
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coach builders, &c., who busily and successfully plied their trades, 
although with tools much inferior to those now in use, The potters 
and glass-workers produced flat and deep p'ates, cups, looking- 
spoons, tumblers (holes in which were covered with pitch or tin), 
bottles, and smelling-bottles, which were filled with scented oil. Some, 
as tailors and copy-writers, would go about to procure work, or do it 
in the houses of their customers, Hats, caps, shirts, napkins, towels, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, veils, and many other articles which we could 
scarcely have expected to find in Palestine, seem to have been in 
common use. The washers were properly fullers, who first cleaned the 
clothés with water, and then took out the stains by various chemical 
agents, such as alum, chalk, potash, &c. Dyeing and ornamental work 
of various kinds, whether with the brush, the needle, or in wood, ivory, 
stucco, and metal, were also known and practised.” 


The following is a sample of municipal wisdom it were well 


to see copied; in the modern phrase it is the evidence of an 
“ advanced ” state of society :— 


“Not only were the inhabitants of towns ed from intrusion or 
inconvenience, but sanitary regulations, which outstrip those of our 
own cities, protected them from the carelessness, selfishness, or folly of 
their fellow-citizens. Thus a certain space had to intervene between 
the dwelling of a neighbour and what could occasion annoyance to 
him, while cemeteries, tanneries, and similar places, which might en- 
danger the health or prevent the comfort of the citizens, had to be 
removed at least fifty cubits from towns, So careful in this matter 
were the authorities, that bakers’ or dyers’ shops, stables, &c., were not 
tolerated under the dwelling of another person.” 


Elementary education was well attended to, at least in the 
later times of Jewish history :— 


“The institution of elementary schools was ascribed to the high 
priest, Jesus of Gimlo, who fell by the hands of the zealots during the 
siege of Jerusalem A Jewish legend states, that at its destruc- 
tion Jerusalem possessed no fewer than 480 schools, each consisting of 
three classes. This account is evidently exaggerated, and indeed 
another authority ascribes the fall of the city to the neglect of the 
education of the young. Probably, while ample educational provision 
had been made, the schools were, during this and the following period, 
allowed to fall into neglect. The schoolmaster was a regular officer 

the synagogue, paid from the treasury of that synagogue to which he 
was attached, and within the precincts of which the children usually 
met. He was not allowed to take any fees, lest favour should be 
shown to the children of the rich, or the teacher become dependent on 
individuals. To discourage an unwholesome rivalry, parents were 
interdicted from sending their children to schools in other towns. The 
number of children committed to one individual was not to exceed 
twenty-five ; for any greater number (short of fifty) an assistant was 
to be provided. The teacher was to endeavour to secure the confidence, 
the respect, and the affection, both of parentsand children. The latter 
he was to treat rather with kindness than with rigour. Beating, if 
necessary, with a strap, never with a rod, was to be the principal means 
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of correction ; and an instance is mentioned where a teacher was deposed 
for too great severity. The alphabet was taught by drawing the letters 
on a board till the children remembered them. In reading, well-cor- 
rected books were to be used, and the child was to point to the words 
as he spelt them. In teaching the Bible, the schoolmaster was to begin 
with the Book of Leviticus, and after the Pentateuch to take up the 
Prophets, and then the Hagiographa. In the case of more advanced 
pupils, the day was divided into three portions, one of which was set 
apart for the study of the Bible, and the other two for the Mishna and 
the Talmud. The Mishna was begun at ten years of age, the Talmud 
at fifteen.” : 
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The Jews had made considerable attainments in medical 
and surgical science. Dr Edersheim has the following state- 
ments :— 


‘* Blood-letting was also resorted to. The operation, according to 
circumstances, was performed on the upper or the lower part of the 
body, either by scarificators (in a manner analogous to our cupping), by 
opening a vein, or as arteriotomy by a lancet, or by the application of 
leeches. Artificial issues and setons were also known. An unskilful 
surgeon was amenable to justice ; a skilful one bore the designation of 
doctor. A variety of surgical operations are referred to in the Tal- 
mud ; and in cases of amputation the deficiency was, if possible, sup- 
plied by artificial limbs. In fractures of bones, splints of woods or 
metal plates were employed. The excision of tumors and cancerous 
swellings, and even of the spleen in the case of runners, was practised. 
Dislocations were treated by cold water bandages; other wounds, by 
the application of vinegar and wine, or by surgeons’ lint, soft cotton, 
&c. Three interesting operations are recorded by which dislocations 
of the jaw, of the neck, and a hernia, were reduced. Of the obste- 
trical operations, we may mention the gastrotomia, or side-operation, 
and the Cesarian,—the latter only practised when the mother was 
dying,—the partition of the infant, and in certain cases the introduction 
of atube. At the time of our Lord, physicians seem to have resided 
not only in the larger towns, but even in the country.” 


We make one extract more. We commend it to the notice 
of those who are interested in the subject of commercial 
morality, and who think that something higher than the mate- 
rial principle of supply and demand should regulate the rela- 
tions of buyer and seller :— 


“ A bargain was not considered closed until both parties had taken 
possession of their respective properties ; but after one party had receiv~ 
ed the money, it was deemed dishonourable and sinful for the other to 
draw back. It was declared downright imposition, no matter what the 
state of the market, to charge 100 per cent. of profit on any article. In 
such cases the purchaser had the right of returning the article, or of 
claiming the balance of the money, provided he applied for it after an 
interval sufficient to show his purchase to another merchant, or to a 
relative. Similarly the rights of the merchant were protected. The 
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money-changer was allowed to charge a fixed discount for light money, 
or to return it within a certain period if below the weight at which he 
had taken it. A merchant might not be, pressed to name the lowest 
price of an article which the questioner had no serious intention of 
purchasing; nor might he, by way of inducing him to lower his prices, 
be reminded of any former overcharge. Different qualities of goods 
might not be mixed, even though the articles added were equal or 
superior in value to those originally exposed for sale. For the protec- 
tion of the retailer and of the public, the agriculturist was interdicted 
from selling wine diluted with water to the dealers in any of the 
cities of Palestine where such was not in general use.” ‘ 


But we refer our readers to these chapters at large—to 
their ample information, so laboriously gathered (as the author 
assures us) from original sources. 


We draw to a close. We have followed Dr Edersheim 
over a portion of the ground he has traversed; but we have 
given, of course, an altogether inadequate conception of the 
contents®f his thick and closely-printed volume, whose perusal 
we cordially recommend. It gives aceess to stores. of know- 
ledge which should be familiar to every clergyman and student 
of theology. Dr Edersheim writes, in the main, a good histo- 
rical style; his style is easy, fluent, sometimes vigorous,—if 
too often careless, seldom dull. The spirit of his narra- 
tive is fair and candid ;—a Christian, his sympathies are still 
strongly with his people. There is no ostentation, yet no lack 
of thoughtful comment. In a word, the Scottish Churches are 
poor in books of learned research; here is a book in which 
there is much of that, and we hope it will meet with counte- 
nance. There are some points withal to which we would call 
the author’s notice, in prospect especially of another volume: 
1. The long introductory account of the Jews previous to the 
destruction of Jerusalem is out of place. It does not belo 
to the theme, and, like a disproportioned porch on a buildings 
it only tends to obscure and mar other excellences, 2. The 
arrangement strikes us as sometimes careless. We are not 
sure, indeed, that we understand the theory of the position of 
many of the chapters. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chap- 
ters, for example, belong historically to the whole of the time 
whose events are narrated,: and they are placed. in the middle 
of that time. This withal may be merely a matter of historical 
esthetics ; and it is of more importance to observe, that these 
valuable chapters would be rendered greatly more valuable if 
they were thoroughly organised, The eleventh chapter is on 
the progress of the arts and sciences among the Hebrews. 
Well, after kceping for a time to its title, it ends with taxa- 
tion, and the keeping of roads, and marriage-contracts, which 
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had been partly and properly spoken of elsewhere. And, to 
say the least, a greater concinnity in that mass of interesting 
statements might be achieved. 3. Dr Edersheim has a ten- 
dency to go off into episodes which are somewhat foreign to 
his subject, and which mar one’s sense of continuity. If the 
intimate connection of a Titus with the destinies of the Hebrew 
nation might justify even a disquisition in a Jewish History on 
his personal appearance, there is no justification of a minute 
account of the conspiracy against, and murder of, Domitian. 
The conversion of Epiphanius from Judaism to Christianity is 
an interesting event, claiming record at the hands of the his- 
torians of both faiths; but it seems to us an unhappy instance 
of our author's episodical tendency, when he narrates at length 
the Gnostic temptations of the Christian and the religious suc- 
cess of the bishop,—his vehement anti-Origenism,—his bitter 
conflicts with John of Jerusalem and John of Constantinople. 
We feel convinced that this is a matter worthy of Dr Eder- 
sheim’s earnest attention. 4. Critical scepticism is got much 
the want of our time. We are disposed to think, “however, 
Dr Edersheim has searce enough of it. Take the account he 
gives of his favourite Akiba. That story of the twenty years’ 
study of the Law in separation from his wife,—that crusade 
among the Jews of the Dispersion when he was considerably 
more than a century old,—have to us, we confess, a legendary 
aspect. Both may be true. Dr Edersheim seems not in the 
least to doubt them. But one would need to have very valid evi- 
dence. Or, taking an instance of a somewhat different kind: 
Among the men of note in the synagogue in the times immedi- 
ately succeeding the destruction of Jerusalem, was a Rabbi 
Tarphon. Following some of the older and more uncritical 
writers, Dr Edersheim judges, from the resemblance of the 
names, that this Tarphon is probably the Trypho of Justin’s 
well-known Dialogue. Now there is no indication in the Dia- 
logue itself that Trypho was a rabbin,—on the contrary (as 
Semisch shows), there are various indications that he was not; 
—it is not at all likely that a fugitive rabbi after the Bar- 
Cochab war would have made himself known in a public place 
to a stranger; it is extremely improbable that one who appears 
to have been an older contemporary of Akiba should have been 
alive at a period when the latter had reached the great age of 
an hundred and twenty; there is no positive statement in any 
ancient writer. Slight blemishes of this kind,—not affecting 
the solid mass of a work,—apt enough to slip in per incuriam,— 
are yet not to be overlooked. They are the “ dead flies” of 
criticism, and give “ offence,” where, by greater care, it might 
have been avoided. We would, in conclusion, add here, that 
it is greatly to be desired Dr Edersheim should (say in a brief 
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appendix) give some critical statement in regard to his autho- 
rities, and some estimate of their worth. 





ArT. X.— Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education 
and University Reform: chiefly from the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
Corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. 
By Sir WiLi1AM Hamitton, Bart. “ Truth, like a torch, 
the more it’s shook, it shines.” Second edition. 1853. 


WHGEN the April number of this journal, containing, in a re- 
view of Archdeacon Hare’s “ Vindication of Luther,” an ex- 
posure of Sir William Hamilton’s attacks upon the great 
Reformer, was published, we were not aware that the health 
of the distinguished individual on whose statements we com- 
mented so freely was worse than it had been for some years 
past. We did not know that he was less able to defend him- 
self, or f& repel any attack that might be made upon him, 
than he was when he published the second edition of his 
‘* Discussions.” It was with surprise and sincere sorrow 
that soon after we learned that he had, somewhat suddenly, 
been called away from this fleeting seene. We could not but 
be struck and solemnised by the unexpected intelligence of 
his decease, when we had been so recently adducing serious 
charges against him at the bar of public opinion, and labour- 
ing to prove that these charges were well-founded. We were 
not conscious, indeed, of being influenced by any ill-will or 
vindictiveness towards Sir William Hamilton; and we have 
not, and never had, any apprehension that we had done him 
any injustice. We are deliberately persuaded that every 
charge we adduced against him was true and proved, and 
that the whole of the indignation we expressed was most 
amply merited by the conduct on his part that called it forth. 
But while justice to truth and to ourselves requires us to say 
this, we must at the same time confess, that in some parts of 
the article referred to, we were tempted to speak of our an- 
tagonist in a tone which, though in ordinary circumstances it 
might have been excused by the very peculiar provocation 
furnished, his speedy and .unexpected death has led us to 
regret. The knowledge, if we had possessed it, that he was 
to die so soon, would assuredly have modified somewhat the 
tone in which the discussion was conducted,—would have 
shut out something of its lightness and severity, and im- 
parted to it more of solemnity and tenderness; and the 
knowledge which we did possess, that he, as well as ourselves, 
was liable every day to be called out of this world and sum- 
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moned into God's presence, ought to have produced this result. 
Alas! alas! how little are we in the habit of living fully 
‘ under the powers of the world to come, and of realising and 
remembering, with reference either to ourselves or others, that 
we do not know what a day or an hour may bring forth! It 
would surely infuse a much better tone and spirit into contro- 
versy, if those who engage in it were more in the habit of 
remembering, that it is quite possible that the next thing they 
hear of him with whose statements they are dealing so freely, 
may be, that he has been summoned into the presence of his 
final Judge. 

Sir William’s death has, of course, not shaken, but’ on the 
contrary has confirmed, our conviction of the propriety and 
- necessity of plainly exposing all that is erroneous in his state- 
ments upon theological and ecclesiastical subjects. It is 
manifestly indispensable, that the errors he may have put 
forth on these subjects be now conclusively stripped of what- 
ever credit they may have derived from his acknowledged 
eminence as a philosopher, and from the unbounded confi- 
dence with which he was in the habit of propounding them. 
We have the highest opinion of Sir William’s talents and 
achievements as a philosopher. We deeply lament that, 
while he has left his labours in philosophy in a very imperfect 
and incomplete condition, he should have wasted so much 
time and strength upon matters with which he was not called 
upon to intermeddle, and with which he was very imperfectly 
and superficially acquainted. But these considerations fur- 
nish no reason why the errors he may have put forth on theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical subjects should not be exposed ; 
they only make the duty of exposing them the more impera- 
tive. His death did not lead. us to hesitate about fulfilling 
the pledge we gave in the conclusion of the article in our 
April number, to expose the blundering and inaccuracy of an 
elaborate statement of Sir William’s, on assurance, faith, and 
justification. We rather shrunk, indeed, from returning to 
the subject immediately after his decease. But now that some 
months have passed by, we have no hesitation in proceeding 
to fulfil the pledge we then gave; and while we will not seru- 
ple to say whatever the interests of truth and righteousness 
may seem to require, we trust that we may be enabled to 
conduct the discussion under a feeling of becoming solemnity 
and seriousness. 

Sir William, in the course of his attack upon Archdeacon 
Hare, introduced a lengthened and elaborate historico- 
theological statement, chiefly upon the subject of Assur- 
ance. In the conclusion of our former article we quoted 
this statement at length. We asserted that it abounded in 
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blundering and inaccuracy, and we undertook to prove this. 
We must quote the passage again, as it is the text of our 
present discourse :— 


‘* Assurance, Personal Assurance, Special Faith (the feeling of cer- 
tainty that God is propitious to me, that my sins are forgiven,— 
Fiducia, Plerophoria Fidei, Fides Specialis), Assurance was long uni- 
versally held in the Protestant communities to be the criterion and con- 
dition of a true or saving faith. Luther declares that ‘ he who hath 
not assurance spews faith out ;’ and Melancthon, that ‘ assurance is 
the discriminating line of Christianity from Heathenism.’ Assurance is, 
indeed, the punctum saliens of Luther’s system, and an unacquaintance 
with this, his great central doctrine, is one prime cause of the chronic 
misrepresentation which runs through our recent histories of Luther 
and the Reformation. Assurance is no less strenuously maintained by 
Calvin ; is held even by Arminius; and stands, essentially, part and par- 
cel of all the Confessions of all the churches of the Reformation, down 
to the Westminster Assembly. In that synod assurance was, in Protes- 
tantism, for the first, indeed only time, formally declared ‘ not to be of 
the essence of faith ;’ and, accordingly, the Scottish General Assembly 
has subsequently, once and again, condemned and deposed the holders 
of this, the doctrine of Luther, of Calvin, of all the other churches of the 
Reformation, and of the older Scottish Church itself. In the English, 
and more articulately, in the Irish establishment, assurance still stands a 
necessary tenet of ecclesiastical belief. (See Homilies, Book I., Number 
iii., Part 3, specially referred to in the eleventh of the Thirty-nine 
Articles; and Number iv., Parts 1 and 3; likewise the sixth Lambeth 
Article.) Assurance was consequently held by all the older Anglican 
churchmen, of whom Hooker may stand for the example; but assur- 
ance is now openly disavowed without scruple by Anglican church- 
men, high and low, when apprehended ; but of these, many, like Mr 
Hare, are blissfully incognisant of the opinion, its import, its history, 
and even its name. 

“ This dogma, with its fortune, past and present, affords, indeed, a 
series of the most curious contrasts. For it is curious, that this cardi- 
nal point of Luther’s doctrine should, without exception, have been 
constituted into the fundamental principle of all the churches of the 
Reformation, and, as their common and uneatholie doctrine, have been 
explicitly condemned at Trent. Again it is curious, that this common 
and differential doctrine of the churches of the Reformation. should 
now be abandoned virtually in, or formally by, all these churches 
themselves. Again it is curious, that Protestants should now gene- 
rally profess the counter doctrine, asserted at Trent in condemnation of 
their peculiar principle. Again it is curious, that this, the most im- 

ortant variation in the faith of Protestants, as, in fact, a gravitation of 
Protestantiam back towards Catholicity, should have been overlooked, 
as indeed, in his days, undeveloped, by the keen-eyed author of “ The 
History of the Variations of the Protestant Churches.” Finally, it is 
curious, that, though now fully developed, this central approximation 
of Protestantism to Catholicity should not, as far as I know, have been 
signalised by any theologian, Protestant or Catholic ; whilst the Pro- 
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testant symbol, (‘ Fides sola justificat,’—‘ Faith alone justifies,’) though 
now eviscerated of its real import, and now only manifesting an unim- 
portant difference of expression, is still supposed to mark the discrimi- 
nation of the two religious denominations. For both agree that the 
three heavenly virtues must a// concur to salvation; and they only dif- 
fer, whether faith, as a word, does or does not involve hope and 
charity. This ae would have been avoided had Luther and 
Calvin only said, ‘ Fiducia sola justificat,’—* Assurance alone justifies? 
for on their doctrine assurance was convertible with true faith, and 
true faith implied the other Christian graces. But this primary and 
peculiar doctrine of the Reformation is now harmoniously condemned 
by Catholics and Protestants in unison.” 


We hope to be able to prove that this elaborate statement 
contains about as large an amount of blundering and inaccu- 
racy as could well have been crammed into the space which it 
occupies ; and, if we succeed in doing this, we may surely ex- 
pect that Sir William’s authority upon theological subjects will 
henceforth stand at least as low as zero. 

It may help us to form an estimate of the accuracy of Sir 
William’s history of this subject, if we begin with a brief state- 
ment of what were the views of the Reformers and the 
Romanists upon this point, and of what was the general course 
which the discussions regarding it followed. That the Re- 
formers generally held very high views upon the subject of 
assurance,—that they were in the habit of speaking very 
strongly of the importance and necessity of men being person- 
ally assured about their own salvation,—is of course well known 
to every one who has the slightest acquaintance with their 
history and writings. The causes that tended to produce a 
leaning towards what may be regarded as exaggerated views 
and statements upon this subject, were chiefly these two ;—1st, 
Their own personal experience as converted and believing 
men; and 2d, The ground taken by the Romanists in arguing 
against them. 

The Reformers, speaking of them generally as a body, and 
with reference to their ordinary condition, seem to have enjoyed 
usually an assurance of being in a state of grace and of being 
warranted to count upon salvation. God seems to have given 
to them the grace of assurance more fully and more generally 
than he does to believers in ordinary circumstances. And this 
is in accordance with the general course of his providential pro- 
cedure. The history of the church seems to indicate to us two 
positions as true, with reference to this matter, viz.,—I1st, That 
assurance of salvation has been enjoyed more fully and more 
generally by men whowere called to difficult and arduous labours 
in the cause of Christ, than by ordinary believers in general, 
And, 2dly, That this assurance, as enjoyed by such persons, has 
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been frequently traceable to special circumstances connected 
with the manner of their conversion as its immediate or proxi- 
mate cause. So it certainly was with the Reformers. The posi- 
tion in which they were placed, and the work they were called 
upon to do, made it specially necessary that they should enjoy 
habitually the courage and the strength which spring from a 
well-grounded assurance of salvation. This, accordingly, God 
gave them; and he gave them it in many cases, as he has often 
done in subsequent times, by so regulating the circumstances 
which preceded and accompanied their conversion as to sati 
them, almost as if by a perception of their senses, that they had 
passed from death unto life. The Reformers having beenin gene- 
ral, for these reasons and by such processes, assured, ordinarily, 
of their own salvation, were not unnaturally led, from this cause, 
to give great prominence to the subject of assurance, and to 
regard and to represent it as in some way or other necessarily 
connected with the Christian faith, and as an indispensable 
constituent element of the Christian character. 

But, in the second place, the Reformers were the more 
induced to adhere to this view, and to exert themselves to 
establish and defend it, in consequence of the ground that was 
taken up by their Popish antagonists. The Romanists then, 
as well as now, were accustomed to allege that it was impossi- 
ble for Protestants to have any certainty of the soundness of 
their views, or of the safety of their position,—that though they 
might be able to produce plausible and apparently satisfactory 
pleadings in support of what they taught, they could have no 
adequate ground for perfect assurance of its truth; while 
Romanists had a firm ground for absolute certainty in the 
testimony or authority of the church. There were three im- 
portant subjects to which chiefly the Romanists were accus- 
tomed to apply this alleged point of contrast between their 
position and that of the Reformers, viz.,—1st, The divine origin 
and authority of the books of Scripture; 2d, The meaning of 
scriptural statements, or the general substance of scriptural 
doctrine, upon any particular point; 3d, Assurance of ae 
sonal salvation. They were accustomed to allege, that Pro- 
testants, upon Protestant principles, could have no certainty, 
and nothing more than a probable persuasion, 1st, That the 
books generally received, or any particular books specified, 
were possessed of divine authority; or, 2d, That this and not that 
was the meaning of a scriptural passage, or the substance of 
what Scripture taught upon a particular topic; or, 3d, That 
any particular individual was now in a state of grace and 
would be finally saved. The more reasonable Romanists did 
not deny that there were rational considerations bearing upon 
the establishment of the divine authority of the books of 
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Scripture, sufficient to silence and confute infidels; or, that by 
. the ordinary rules and resources of exegesis, something might 
be done towards settling the meaning of many scriptural state- 
ments; or, that men, by a diligent and impartial use of scrip- 
tural materials, combined with self-examination, might attain 
to good hope with respect to their ultimate salvation. But 
they denied that Protestants could ever attain to full and 
perfect certainty upon any of these points,—could ever reach 
such thorough and conclusive assurance as the authority of 
the church furnished to those who received it. Protestants, 
in dealing with this allegation, were not unnaturally led to 
maintain, that upon all these subjects they had, or might 
have, not merely a probable persuasion, but a strict and 
absolute certainty, and to labour to unfold the grounds of 
the certainty to which they laid claim. It was here that many 
of the Reformers were led to propound views which appear to 
have been somewhat extreme and exaggerated, both in regard 
to the kind and degree of the certainty they contended for, and 
the grounds on which they professed to establish its reality 
and legitimacy. Protestants are not infallible any more than 
Papists. Neither the great Reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, nor the great systematic Divines of the seventeenth, 
are to be implicitly followed. The truth is, that God 
has never yet given to any body of uninspired men to rise 
altogether, and in every respect, in their mode of dealing with 
the doctrines of his Word, above the influence of their cir- 
cumstances. There has never been any uninspired man, or 
any company of uninspired men, that has not given some indi- 
cation of the imperfection of humanity, in their mode of deal- 
ing with some portion or other of divine truth. The Re- 
formers, as a body, are unquestionably more entitled to defer- 
ence in matters of theological doctrine than any other body 
of men who have adorned the church since the apostolic 
age. But there can be no reasonable doubt that there are 
some doctrinal points on which many of them have gone astray, 
either from retaining something of the corruption of the 
Popish system which they had abandoned, or, what is about 
equally natural and probable in consequence of the imperfec- 
tion of human nature, from running into an extreme opposite to 
that which they had forsaken. 

It is pretty evident that the Papists, by taunting the 
Reformers with their want of certainty on the three points 
to which we have referred, drove them into the assertion of 
extreme and untenable positions. The Reformers claimed 
for their convictions and conclusions, on these questions, a 
kind and degree of certainty which the nature of the sub- 
ject did not admit of, atid they fell into further errors in 
endeavouring to set forth the grounds or reasons of the cer- 
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tainfy or assurance for which they contended. They con- 
tended that they had, or might have, a perfect- and absolute 
certainty in regard to all these matters,—a certainty resting 
not only upon rational grounds and a human faith, as it was 
called, but upon supernatural grounds and a divine faith, 
such as their Popish opponents were accustomed to ascribe to 
the authority of the church, when it set forth any doctrine 
and called upon men to believe it as revealed by God. And 
as a substitute for the authority of the church, the Popish 
ground for an absolute assurance and divine faith, the Re- 
formers were accustomed to bring in the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, as producing certainty or assurance; and they did this 
not unfrequently in a way that seemed to be liable to the 
charge at least of confusion and irrelevancy. 

The Reformers ought not to have allowed the Romanists to 
drag them into perplexed metaphysical discussions as to the 
nature and grounds of the certainty with which they held 
their convictions upon the important topics to which we have 
referred. They would thus have escaped the temptation to 
which, we think it must be admitted, they sometimes yielded, 
of straining matters in order to get something like a ground 
for a kind and measure of certainty which the nature of the 
case did not admit of. 

It was enough that they could produce adequate rational 
aren for all their convictions,— grounds which fully satis- 

ed their own minds, and which they could defend conclusively 
against the objections of gainsayers, as being sufficient and satis- 
factory reasons of assent. This was all that their opponents had 
a right to demand; and this was all that could legitimatel 
come into a controversial discussion. The vividness and off. 
cacy of these convictions might be somewhat affected by the 
kind and degree of evidence bearing upon the particular topic 
under consideration, or by the qualities of their mental con- 
stitution and habits, or by other collateral and adventitious in- 
fluences, But a real conviction or assent, based upon rational 
grounds, which were perfectly satisfactory to their own minds, 
and the relevancy and validity of which they could triumphantly 
defend against all opponents, was quite sufficient, whether this 
might be called a certainty of faith or not; and if this conviction 
did not produce in theirminds such a sense or feeling of assurance 
as they desired,— if it did nat prove so practically efficacious as 
they wished,—it would be quite reasonable that they should ask 
the special blessing of God, the agency of the Holy Spirit, to 
bring about these results. And their prayers might be 
answered, the Spirit might be given, and the strongest, the 
most vivid, and the most efficacious certainty or assurance 
might be produced, without any thing like a special, revela- 
tion, and without the introduction of any new or additional 
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grounds or reasons for the conviction. The Reformers, how- 
ever, in their eagerness to claim for their convictions the very 
‘ highest certainty or assurance, and to assign an adequate 
cause for this, by substituting the Holy Spirit instead of the 
church, went sometimes to the unwarrantable extreme of 
ascribing to the Holy Spirit not merely a subjective influence 
upon men’s understandings and hearts, but an objective pre- 
sentation of new and additional grounds and reasons for belief. 

These general observations apply to the way in which the 
Reformers met the allegations of the Romanists about their 
want of certainty or assurance in regard to all the three sub- 
jects formerly mentioned, viz., the divine authority of the 
books of Scripture, the meaning of scriptural statements,-and 
the certainty of personal salvation. In order to have a sure, 
and at the same time a compendious way of getting the highest 
assurance, even the certainty of faith, upon all these subjects, 
they substituted the Holy Spirit instead of the church; and to 
make this serve the same purpose in argument as the chureh 
does among Romanists, they were led to employ some modes 
of statement about the Spirit’s operation which are not 
sanctioned by Scripture, though exhibiting perhaps rather 
confusion of thought than positive error. But we cannot 
dwell upon this general topic, and must return to the special 
subject of the assurance of personal salvation, with which alone 
we have at present to do. 

The Reformers in general enjoyed ordinarily the assured 
belief that they were in a state of grace, and would be 
finally saved. They felt the importance of this grace in 
the arduous work in which they were engaged. They 
saw abundant ground in Scripture for the general position, 
that believers might be and should be assured of their own 
salvation. They inculcated this position upon their followers, 
persuaded that personal assurance would at once tend to pre- 
serve them from the perverting influence of Popish sophists, 
and fit them for doing and bearing all God’s will concerning 
them. The Romanists, on the other hand, laboured to show 
that believers could have no full and well-grounded assurance 
that they had attained to a condition of safety, except either 
by special revelation, or by the testimony of the church; their 
object of course being to make men feel themselves entirely 
dependent upon the church for gecurity or certainty on all 
subjects of interest and importance, and to deprive them of 
the energy and confidence which a well-founded assurance. of 
personal salvation was fitted to produce, in contending against 
the prestige of ecclesiastical authority and influence. The 
Reformers, in order to show that the assurance which might 
be attained without either a special revelation or the testi- 
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mony of the church, was full and perfect, were led to identify 
it with our belief in the doctrines of God’s Word, and to re- 
present it as necessarily included or implied in the act or 
exercise of justifying and saving faith; nay, even sometimes 
to give it as the very definition of saving faith, that it is a 
belief that our own sins have been forgiven, and that we have 
been brought into a state of grace. This seemed to be an 
obvious and ready method of giving to the belief of our per- 
sonal safety for eternity the very highest degree of certainty, 
and hence many of the Reformers were tempted to adopt it. 
This view was certainly éxaggerated and erroneous. It is 
very evident that no man can be legitimately assured of his 
own salvation simply by understanding and believing what is 
contained or implied in the actual statements of Scripture. 
Some additional element of a different kind must be brought 
in, in order to warrant such an assurance; something in the 
state or condition of the man himself must be in some way 
ascertained and known in order to this result. It may not, 
indeed, always require any lengthened or elaborate process of 
self-examination to ascertain what is needful to be known 
about men themselves, in order to their being assured that 
they have been brought into a state of grace. The circum- 
stances that preceded and accompanied their conversion may 
have been such as to leave them in no doubt about their 
having passed from darkness to light. Their present con- 
sciousness may testify at once and explicitly to the existence 
in them of those things which the Bible informs us accompany 
salvation. But still it is true, that another element than any 
thing contained in Scripture must be brought in as a part of 
the foundation of their assurance. And when they are called 
upon to state and vindicate to themselves or to others the 
grounds of their assurance, they must of necessity proceed, in 
substance, in the line éf the familiar syllogism, ‘* Whosoever be- 
lieveth in the Lord Jesus Christ shall be saved; I believe, 
and therefore,” &c. There is no possibility of avoiding, in 
substance, some such process as this; and while the major pro- 
position is proved by Scripture, the minor can be established 
only by some use of materials derived from consciousness and 
self-examination. There are no positions connected with reli- 
gion which can be so certain as those which are directly and 
immediately taught in Scripture, and which are usually said 
to be believed with the certainty of faith, or of divine faith. 
The introduction of an element, as necessary to the conclusion, 
derived from a different source, viz., from the knowledge of 
what we ourselves are, must be admitted in fairness to compli- 
cate the evidence, and to affect the kind, if not the degree, of 
the certainty or assurance that may result from it. It is un- 
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warrantable to give as the definition of saving faith, the belief 
that my sins are forgiven; for it is not true that my sins are 
. forgiven until I believe, and it holds true universally, that God 
requires us to believe nothing which is not true before we be- 
lieve it, and which may not be propounded to us to be believed, 
accompanied at the same time with satisfactory evidence of 
its truth: and if so, the belief that our sins are forgiven, and 
that we have been brought into a state of grace, must be pos- 
terior in the order of nature, if not of time, to the act of faith 
by which the change is effected, and cannot therefore form a 
necessary constituent element of the act itself, cannot be its 
essence or belong to its essence. 

It is not very surprising that Luther should have made 
rash and exaggerated statements upon this subject as he 
did upon others. But it is certainly strange, that a man 
of such wonderful soundness and penetration of judgment 
as Calvin should have said, as he did say, (Instit. 1. iii; 
c. ii. sect. 7,) “* We shall have a complete definition of faith, 
if we say that it is a steady and certain knowledge of the 
divine benevolence towards us, which, being founded on the 
truth of the gratuitous promise in Christ, is both revealed to 
our minds and confirmed to our hearts by the Holy Spirit ;” 
and that this in substance should have been pretty gene- 
rally, though not universally, received as a just definition or 
description of saving faith, both by Lutheran and Calvinistic 
divines, for the greater part of a century. We cannot but 
look upon this as an illustration of the pernicious influence of 
men’s circumstances upon the formation of their opinions,—a 
view of the matter decidedly confirmed by the fact that neither 
Luther nor Calvin, nor the other eminent divines who have 
sanctioned this notion of the nature and import of faith, have 
been able to carry it out in full consistency, but have become 
entangled in contradictions. Luther,* indeed, contradicted 
himself very explicitly upon this point; for while there are pas- 
sages in his works which very unequivocally represent personal 
assurance as necessarily involved in saving faith, and while 
this doctrine is taught in the Confession of Augsburg (Art. iv.), 
and in the Apology for it (Tittmann’s Libri Symbolici Ecclesiz 
Evangelice, p. 13 and 58),—both which works are symbolical 
in the Lutheran Church,—it is easy enough to produce from 
his writings passages in which a broader and more correct view 
is given of the nature of saving faith, as having respect directly 
and primarily only to truths and promises actually contained 
in Scripture, and, of course, only secondarily and inferentially 
to any thing bearing upon our personal condition and pros- 
pects. Calvin never contradicted himself so plainly and 
palpably as this. But in immediate connection with the 
definition above given from him of saving faith, he has made 
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statements, with respect to the condition of mind that 
may exist in believers, which cannot well be reconciled with 
the formal definition, except upon the assumption that the 
definition was intended not so much to state what was essen- 
tial to true faith and always found in it, as to describe what 
true faith is, or includes, in its most perfect condition and in 
its highest exercise. As the passage is valuable in itself, and 
is well fitted to throw light upon the real views of the 
Reformers, and to impress the danger of judging of what 
these views were from a superficial examination of their 
writings or of isolated extracts from them, we shall quote it 
at some length, though we fear most men will be of opinion 


that Calvin has not very fully solved the difficulty which he 
started :— 


“ But some one will object that the experience of believers is very 
different from this ; for that, in recognising the grace of God towards 
them, they are not only disturbed with inquietude which frequently be- 
falls them, but sometimes also tremble with the most distressing terrors. 
The vehemence of temptations to agitate their minds is so great that it 
appears scarcely compatible with that assurance of faith of which we 
have been speaking. We must, therefore, solve this difficulty, if we 
mean to support the doctrine we have advanced. When we inculcate 
that faith ought to be certain and secure, we conceive not of a cer- 
tainty attended with no doubt, or of a security interrupted by no 
anxiety ; but we rather affirm that believers have a perpetual conflict 
with their own diffidence, and are far from placing their consciences 
in a placid calm never disturbed by any storms. Yet, on the other 
hand, we deny, however they may be afflicted, that they ever fall and 
depart from that certain confidence which they have conceived in the 
divine mercy. The Scripture proposes no example of faith more illus- 
trious or memorable than David, especially if you consider the whole 
course of his life. Yet that his mind was not invariably serene appears 
from his innumerable complaints, of which it will be sufficient to select 

To render this intelligible, it is necessary to recur to 
that division of the flesh and the spirit which we noticed in another 
place, and which most clearly discovers itself in this case. The pious 
heart, therefore, perceives a division in itself, being partly affected 
with delight through a knowledge of the divine goodness, partly 
distressed with sorrow through a sense of its own calamity; partly 
relying on the promise of the gospel, partly trembling at the evidence 
of its own iniquity ; partly exulting in the apprehension of life, ye 
alarmed by the fear of death. This variation hap through the 
imperfection of faith ; since we are never so happy during the present 
life as to be cured of all diffidence, and entirely filled and aguas by 
faith. Hence those conflicts, in which the diffidence which adheres to 
the relics of the flesh rises up in opposition to the faith formed in the 
heart. But if in the mind of the believer assurance be mixed with 
doubts, do we not always come to this point, that faith consists not in 
a certain and clear, but only in an obscure and perplexed knowledge 
of the divine will respecting us? Not at all. For if we are distracted 
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by various thoughts, we are not therefore entirely divested of faith; 
neither, though harassed by the agitations of diffidence, are we there- 
fore immerged in its abyss; nor if we be shaken, are we therefore 
overthrown. For the invariable issue of this contest is, that faith at 
length surmounts those difficulties from which, while it is encompassed 
with them, it appears to be in danger.”—(B. iii. c. ii. s. 17, 18.) 


Other proofs might be adduced that the Reformers, when 
judged of as they should be, by a deliberate and conjunct view 
of all they have said upon the subject, did not carry their 
doctrine of assurance to such extremes as we might be war- 
ranted in ascribing to them because of some of their more 
formal statements, intended to tell upon their controversies 
with Romanists regarding this matter. And more than this, 
the real difference between the Reformers and the Romanists 
upon the subject of assurance, when calmly and deliberately 
investigated, was not quite so important as the combatants on 
either side imagined, and did not really respect the precise 
questions which persons imperfectly acquainted with the works 
on both sides, might naturally enough regard it as involving. 

With respect to the nature of saving faith, the principal 
ground of controversy was this, that the Romanists held that 
it had its seat in the intellect, and was properly and funda- 
mentally assent (assensus) while the Reformers in general 
maintained that it had its seat in the will, and was properl 
and essentially trust (fiducia). The great majority of emi- 
nent Protestant divines have adhered to the views of the 
Reformers upon this point, though some have taken the o 
posite side, and have held faith, properly so called, to be the 
mere assent of the understanding to truth propounded by 
God in his Word ; while they represent trust and other graces 
as the fruits or consequences, and not as constituent parts 
and elements, of faith. This controversy cannot be held to be 
of very great importance, so long as the advocates of the posi- 
tion, that faith is in itself the simple belief of the truth, ad- 
mit that true faith necessarily and invariably produces trust 
and other graces,—an admission which is cheerfully made by 
all the Protestant defenders of this view, and which its Popis 
advocates, though refusing in words, are obliged to make, in 
substance, in another form. There is an appearance of greater 
simplicity and metaphysical accuracy in representing faith as 
in itself a mere assent to truth, and trust and other graces as 
its necessary consequences. But the right question is, What is 
the meaning attached in Scripture to the faith which justifies 
and saves? Upon this question we agree with the Reformers 
in thinking, that in Scripture usage faith is applied, in its 
highest and most important sense, only to a state of mind of 
which trust in Christ as a..Saviour is a necessary constituent 
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element. This question about.the nature of justifying faith 
is not determined in the Westminster Confession, the leading 
symbol of the great body of Presbyterians throughout the 
world ; and it is well that it is left in that condition, for if it 
had been settled there in accordance with the views of the 
Reformers and the compilers of the Confession, this would 
have excluded from the Church of Scotland Dr John Erskine 
and Dr Thomas Chalmers. 

There was not among the Reformers, and there has not 
been among modern Protestants, unanimity, as to what is 
involved in the fiducia which is included in justifying faith. The 
generality of modern divines and some of the om amt held 
that this fiducia was just trust or confidence in Christ’s 

erson, as distinguished from mere belief of the truth concern- 
ing him, and as involving some special application or appro- 
priation to ourselves of the discoveries and provisions of the 
gospel, but not, directly and immediately, any opinion or con- 
viction as to our actual personal condition; while the generality 
of the Reformers, and some modern divines, especially those 
known in Scotland as Marrow men, have regarded it as com- 
prehending this last element also, and have thus come to main- 
tain that personal assurance is necessarily and directly included 
in the exercise of saving faith, or belongs to its essence. 

But though a considerable number of the Reformers held this 
view, and although, as we have explained, they were probably led 
into the adoption of it by their controversy with the Romanists, 
yet the truth or falsehood of this view did not form the real 
or main subject of controversy between them. The leading 
topic of discussion was this, Whether, without any special reve- 
lation, believers could and should (possent et deberent) be as- 
sured of their justification and salvation? This was practi- 
cally the question that was controverted. It is one of great 
practical importance, and orthodox Protestant divines, in 
general, have continued ever since to concur with the Re 
formers in answering it in the affirmative. But though this 
was practically the real point controverted,—though the 
Papists were most anxious to persuade men that they could 
attain to no certainty upon this point, except either by a 
special revelation or by the testimony of the church,—yet 
this was not just the precise form which the question assumed 
in the controversy ; and the reason of this was one which we 
have already hinted at, viz., that the more reasonable Roman- 
ists shrank from meeting the question, as thus put, with a 
direct negative, and fell back upon the topic of the kind or 
degree of the assurance or certainty that was ordinarily at- 
tainable by believers. Into this discussion of the nature and 
grounds of the certainty that might attach to this matter, 
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the Reformers were unfortunately tempted to follow their 
opponents. In the heat of controversy many of them were 
led to lay down the untenable position, that the certainty or 
assurance ordinarily attainable by believers was of the highest 
and most perfect description,—that it was the certainty of 
faith, or, as they sometimes expressed it, the certainty of di- 
vine faith, the same certainty with which men believe in the 
plainly revealed doctrines of God’s Word. And then, again, 
ut was as an argument or proof in support of this extreme and 
untenable position as to the kind or degree of certainty, that they 
were led on to assert, that this personal assurance was neces- 
sarily involved in justifying faith,—nay, was its distinguishing 
characteristic, and belonged, of course, to its essence. 

That the account now given of the subordinate, and as we 
might call it, accidental, place held in the doctrinal system of 
the Reformers by their extreme views of the nature of the 
certainty or assurance which they asserted, and of the argu- 
ment which they advanced in support of it, is well founded, 
may be shown by the important fact, that while many of them 
taught these views in their private writings, and in some of 
their polemical and practical treatises, they did not introduce 
them into their Confessions of Faith, into compositions intended 
to be symbolical and to define the terms of ministerial com- 
munion. They are taught, indeed, as we have mentioned, in the 
Confession of Augsburg, and the Apology for it. They are also 
set forth pretty explicitly in the Saxon and Wirtemberg Confes- 
sions, which are both Lutheran documents,—the first having 
been composed by Melancthon, and the second by Brentius 
(Harmonia Confessionum Fidei, Geneve, 1581, p. 154-5, 160, 
207-9.) But they are not taught in the Confessions of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic Churches. The earliest Confessions of 
the Reformed Churches are the two Confessions of Basle, and 
there is no statement of them to be found there. Calvin had 
undoubtedly taught in his Institutes, and also in his Cate- 
chism of Geneva, that saving faith necessarily includes or 
implies personal assurance. But he did not introduce any 
statement to this effect into the Confession of the French 
Protestant Church. It is doubtful, indeed, whether Calvin 
composed the French Confession, or only revised and sane- 
tioned it. But this latter view is enough for our present pur- 
pose; and besides, if the Confession was not originally com- 
posed by Calvin, it was composed by Antony Chandieu or 
‘Sadeel, and he had taught in his own writings the same views 
as Calvin upon this subject, though neither he nor Calvin seems 
to have thought of introducing them into the Confession. In the 
Palatine or Heidelberg Catechism, which was not originally 
intended to be symbolical, but was rather adapted for popular 
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instruction, faith is described (Q. 21) as necessarily compre- 
hending assurance.* The Belgic Confession, composed in 
1563, contains no assertion of these views, though its authors 
probably believed them, as they afterwards added the Heidel- 
berg Catechism to their Confession as symbolical. The latter 
Helvetic Confession, composed in 1566, and approved of by 
most of the Reformed Churches, gives no countenance to these 
peculiar opinions. And lastly, the Synod of Dort, in 1618, 
representing almost all the Reformed Churches, not only gave 
no sanction to these views, but made statements which can 
scarcely be reconciled with them, and which form part of the 
evidence by which it may be shown, that a more careful and 
exact analysis of these matters was leading men’s minds rather 
in a direction opposite to the views of the Reformers upon 
this subject, and thus paving the way for the more explicit 
rejection of them by the Westminster Assembly. 

Now, let it be remembered that we do not assert that the 
authors of these documents did not hold the same views as 
Luther and Calvin upon the subjects of faith and assurance, and 
the relation subsisting between them. We concede that, gene- 
rally speaking, they did hold the same views as these leading Re- 
formers. We concede, too, that in some of these Confessions 
there are expressions employed which indicate plainly enough 
to competent judges that they held these views, But these 
concessions being made, we still think it a consideration of 
great importance that they did not distinetly embody them in 
their Confessions of Faith, as this proves that they did not 
really occupy any such place in their system of theology as 
some of their statements, made in the heat of controversy, 
might lead us to suppose. 

The account we have given of the views of the Reformers 
and the Romanists upon the subject of faith and assurance, 
and of the course which the discussion regarding it took, is 

* It seems to have been chiefly the Geneva and the Heidelberg Catechisms that 
Perkins had in view in an interesting passage in his ** Reformed Catholic,” published 
in 1598. Perkins was a very eminent divine, a thorough Calvinist, and a man of dis- 
tinguished piety. The passage we refer to may be regarded as an evidence that, 
before the end of the ]6th century, some of the most competent judges were 
that the language of the Reformers upon this subject required some modification. 
is as follows :—*“ This doctrine (that of implied or infolded faith) is to be learned for 
two causes: First of all, it serves to rectify the consciences of weak ones, that they be 
not deceived touching their estate. For if we think that no faith can save but a full 
persuasion, such as the faith of Abraham was, many truly bearing the name of Christ 
must be put out of the roll of the children of God. We are, therefore, to know that 
there is a growth in grace as in nature; and there be differences and degrees of trué 
faith, and the least of them all is infolded faith. Secondly, this point of doctrine serves 
to rectify and in part to expound sundry catechisms, in that they seem to propound 
faith unto men at so high a reach as few can attain unto it, —defining it to bea gertain 
and full persuasion of God's love and favour in Christ; whereas, though every faith be 
from its nature a certain persuasion, yet only the strong faith is the full 
Therefore faith is not only in general terms to be defined, but also the degrees and 


measures thereof are to be expounded, that weak ones, to their comfort, may be traly 
informed of their estate.”"— Perkins’ Reformed Catholic, pp. 274-5. 
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sufficient, at once and of itself, if it be well founded, to over- 
turn some of Sir William’s leading positions in his history of 
this matter. But we must now look at his statements more 
closely and directly. His first leading position is this :— 

“ Assurance, Personal Assurance, Special Faith (the feeling 
of certainty that God is propitious to me, that my sins are for- 
given,—Fiducia, Plerophoria Fidei, Fides Specialis), Assur- 
ance was long wniversally held in the Protestant communities to 
be the criterion and condition of a true or saving faith.” Here 
the first thing to be noted is the assumption, that “personal 
assurance, special faith,—fiducia, plerophoria fidei, fides spe- 
cialis,” do, in the writings of the Reformers, all mean one and 
the same thing; and that this one thing is “the feeling of cer- 
tainty that God is propitious to me, that my sins are forgiven.” 
We could easily show that this assumption involves great 
ignorance of the usus loquendi of the Reformers, that the dif- 
ferent words are used in different senses, and that the same 
word is used in different senses by different authors. But it 
is not worth while to dwell upon this point. The statement, 
that “assurance was long universally held in the Protestant 
communities to be the criterion and condition of a true and 
saving faith” is untrue. For it has been proved, that Peter 
Martyr, Musculus, and Zanchius, three of the most eminent 
divines at the period of the Reformation, did not hold this 
view of the nature of saving faith. The allegation, that 
“assurance isthe punctumsaliens of Luther’s system” is one which 
no man acquainted with Luther’s writings can believe. The 
assertion, that “assurance stands, essentially, part and parcel of 
all the Confessions of all the Churches of the Reformation, 
down to the Westminster Assembly ” is utterly untrue, and is, 
indeed, a specimen of marvellous recklessness. We have 
already explained how this matter stands as a question of fact, 
in regard to the earliest and most important Confessions. If 
Sir William’s assertions had any foundation in truth, the pas- 
sages teaching the doctrine of assurance might easily be pro- 
duced. But no such passages. have been, or can be, produced, 
because they have no existence. A regard to the interests of 
truth compels us here to call upon our readers to observe and 
to remember, what the fact that Sir William made this asser- 
tion, suggests and implies. 

Sir William is, in substance, right in saying, that in the 
Westminster Assembly assurance was formally declared not to 
be of the essence of faith; and he is right aleo in saying, that 
this was then done for the first time by an ecclesiastical synod, 
though, as we have already remarked, the Synod of Dort paved 
the way for it. It is of more importance to remark, that this 
decision of the Westminster Assembly has been generally 
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acquiesced in ever since by the great body of Calvinists and 
Presbyterians over the world. 

Sir William’s next statement, viz., that on the ground of this 
deliverance of the Westminster Assembly, “the Scottish Gene- 
ral Assembly has once and again deposed the holders of this, 
the doctrine of Luther and Calvin, of all the other Churches of 
the Reformation, and of the older Seottish Church itself,” is a 
curious mixture of truth and falsehood, though the falsehood 
preponderates. If the doctrine that assurance is not.of the 
essence of faith be plainly asserted in the standards of a church, 
and be thus explicitly assented to by every minister as a condi- 
tion of his ordination, it does not appear why it should be held 
up as something monstrous, that men who may come afterwards 
to reject this doctrine, should forfeit their office as ministers 
in that church, though it would no doubt be a very painful 
thing to have to cut off a brother who held no erroneous views 
except upon this one point. Sir William's statement is plainly 
fitted and intended to convey the impression that cases of 
this kind have occurred in the Chureh of Scotland, or, 
that men have been deposed merely beeause they held the 
views of the Reformers upon this point, while they were not 
charged with any other doctrinal errors, This impression is 
erroneous. No such cases have ever occurred. In the only 
instances, and they have been very few, in which ministers 
holding that assurance is of the essence of saving faith, have 
been subjected to ecclesiastical discipline, this error was held 
in conjunction with the much more serious one of universal 
atonement, or universal pardon, which it naturally tends to 
introduce; and it was no doubt the maintenance of this second 
and more serious error that reconciled the heart and conscience 
of the church to the infliction of discipline. 

Sir William’s assertion, that the doctrine of assurance bei 
of the essence of faith was that “of the older Scottish Chu 
itself,” has an appearance of truth about it, but it is fitted like- 
wise to convey a false impression of the facts of the case, There 
is sufficient evidence that the older Scottish Church, or the first 
generation of Protestant ministers in Scotland, held in general 
the same views of faith and assurance as were taught by Luther 
and Calvin. But they had not embodied these views in any 
public symbolical documents, or required the belief of them as 
a term of ministerial communion; and yet this is plainly the 
impression which Sir William’s statement is fitted to produce. 
In the old Scottish Confession of Faith, prepared by John 
Knox, and adopted by the General Assembly in 1560, these 
views are certainly not asserted. It contains nothing on this, 
or any other subject, which might not be assented to by men 
who had subscribed the Westminster Confession. The only 
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thing bearing upon these views that can, in any sense, be re- 
garded as a deliverance of the church, is, that the National 
Covenant of 1581 contains a condemnation of the “ general 
and doubtsome faith of the Papists;”"—a statement which, what- 
ever we may know otherwise of the opinions of its authors, is 
far too vague to commit the church, or any who subscribed the 
document, to the definite doctrine, that assurance is of the 
essence of saving faith. 

Sir William’s next statement is an astounding one: “In 
the English, and more articulately in the Irish Establishment, 
assurance still stands a necessary tenet of ecclesiastical belief.” 
This, we presume, will be a piece of news to the clergy of the 
English and Irish Establishments. We venture to assert, 
that not one of the 18,000 or 20,000 clergymen who represent 
the United Church of England and Ireland, has ever imagined 
that he had come under an obligation to believe and to teach 
* assurance ;"— by which, of course, Sir William means, as the 
whole scope of the passage shows, notwithstanding the ob- 
scurity and confusion of his language, the doctrine that assur- 
ance of personal salvation is essential to, is necessarily included 
or implied in, justifying faith. But Sir William has referred 
to proofs and authorities upon this point, and what are they ? 
He gives them thus:—“See Homilies, book i., number iii., 
part 3, specially referred to in the eleventh of the Thirty- 
nine Articles; and number iv., parts 1 and 3; likewise the 
sixth Lambeth Article.” The authorities here referred to 
are two, viz., the First Book of the Homilies, and the Lam- 
beth Articles. 

Now, in regard to the Books of the Homilies, we think it 
can be shown, Ist. That they are not properly, symbolical 
books of the Church of England, so that the clergy are to be 
held bound to maintain and teach every thing contained in 
them; and, 2d. That though the Homilies contain plain enough 
indications that the views entertained by most of the Reformers 
were held also in the Church of England, they do not exhibit 
distinct and definite statements of these peculiar opinions. 

The extent to which the Church of England is committed 
to the Homilies is this, that in her 35th Article she hes de- 
clared that “the second Book of Homilies doth contain a 
godly and wholesome doctrine, and necessary for these’ times, 
as doth the former Book of Homilies; and therefore we judge 
them to be read in churches by ministers diligently and. dis- 
tinctly, that they may be understood by the people:” and 
that the 11th Article refers to one of the Homilies for a fuller 
setting forth of the doctrine of justification. Now this does 
not necessarily imply, and has never been regarded as imply- 
ing, that the Church of England took her ministers bound to 
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believe and to teach every thing contained in these books. The 
Homilies were intended to furnish materials for popular in- 
struction, and not to regulate the terms of ministerial com- 
munion, A conscientious man who had subscribed the Articles, 
would not, indeed, consider himself at liberty, without first re- 
nouncing his position, to oppose the general scope and main 
substance of the views of doctrine and duty contained in the 
Homilies; for by subscribing the Articles he has declared this 
to be godly and wholesome: but the most conscientious men 
would deny that they were committed to all and every thing 
contained in the Homilies, And they would take this ground, 
not from loose views of what subscription to symbols implies, 
but because they have never subscribed the Homilies, or done 
any thing equivalent to this. In short, what is said in the Arti- 
cles about the Homilies does not make the Homilies Articles, 
does not raise them to the same level, does not incorporate 
them with that primary and fundamental symbol. The state- 
ment in the7th Article, that “the three Creeds ought thoroughly 
to be received and believed, for they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy writ,” no doubt incorporates the 
Creeds with the Articles, and makes them equally binding; but 
nothing like this is said about the Homilies, and therefore 
they stand upon a different footing. On these grounds we 
contend, that an incidental statement of the doctrine of assur- 
ance in the Homilies, would not have afforded an adequate 
ground for Sir William's allegation, that this doctrine “ still 
stands a necessary tenet of ecclesiastical belief.” 

We have now to remark, in the second place, that any 
thing said about this doctrine in the Homilies is not only inci- 
dental, but indefinite. The principal passages bearing upon 
the point are these:—“ For the right and true Christian 
faith is, not only to believe that the Holy Scriptures and 
all the foresaid articles of our faith are true, but also to 
have a sure trust and confidence in God's merciful promises, 
to be saved from everlasting damnation by Christ; whereof 
doth follow a loving heart to obey his commandments.” And 
again: “ And this [a quick or living faith] is not only the 
common belief of the articles of our faith, but it is also a true 
trust and confidence of the mercy of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and a steadfast hope of all things to be received at 
his hands.” While these statements are quite explicit in 
rejecting the idea that saving faith is the mere belief of the 
truth, they do not definitely decide in favour of any one pre- 
cise view of the nature, object, and grounds of the fiducia, 
or trust, which they describe. When these matters came to 
be more exactly and elaborately discussed in the seventeenth 
century, distinctions were introduced and applied, which tended 
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to throw much light upon the subject, and which now require 
to be known and kept in view, in order that we may form a 
right estimate of the true import even of the vague and in- 
definite statements of former writers. It may be proper to 
illustrate this point by a specimen or two, as it admits of 
extensive application. Le Blanc, professor of theology at 
Sedan to the French Protestant Church, of whom we shall 
have afterwards occasion to speak more fully, gives the follow- 
ing statements of the differences which have been exhibited 
among Protestant divines upon this subject :— 


“ Hic observandum est, fiduciam apud doctores Reformatos pluribus 
modis sumi, adeoque plures eorum qui hic in parte diverse loquuntur, 
idem reapse inter se sentire ; alios vero qui videntur eodem modo loqui, 
revera tamen quoad sensum inter se discrepare.” 


If this be so, it would require a great deal more of careful 
and patient research than Sir William ever gave to this or to 
any other theological subject, to enable him to thread his 
way through its intricacies, and to entitle him to speak with 
confidence of his success in doing so. Again, Le Blane says, 
more particularly,— 


“ Precipui vero schole Reformate theologi de fiducia varie lo- 
quuntur, dum quidam dicunt fiduciam esse partem fidei primariam, et 
proprium illius actum,, alii vero istud negant et docent fiduciam esse 
quidem fidei prolem atque effectum, sed non tamen actum ejus pro- 
prium ; ac practerea fiduci# nomine, alii quidem istud, alii vero aliud, 
intelligunt.” 


He then mentions four different senses in which this fiducia, 
trust or confidence, has been understood by Protestant di- 
vines, the first two of which are thus described :— 


“Primum ergo, fiduciae nomine intelligitur actus ille per quem 
in Deum recumbimus, illi innitimur, ei adhzremus, tanquam fonti et 
authori salutis, ut vitam et salutem ab eo consequamur. Secundo, 
fiducia apud multos designat firmam persuasionem de gratia et venia 
a Deo impetrata et de nostra cum eo reconciliatione.”—(Theses Seda- 
nenses, de fidei justificantis natura et essentia, pp. 213, 224.) 


Turretine explains the distinctions applicable to this matter 
with his usual masterly ability, in this way :— 


* Diversitas que inter orthodoxos occurrit oritur ex divers ac- 
ceptione /iducia, que trifariam potest sumi. 1. Pro fiduciali assensu 
seu persuasione que oritur ex judicio practico intellectus de veritate 
- et bonitate promissionem evangelicarum, et de seer voluntate, 

ac fidelitate Dei promittentis, 2. Pro actu refugii et receptionis 
Christi, quo fidelis, cognita veritate et bonitate promissionum, ad 
Christum confugit, illum recipit et amplectitur et in illius meritum 
unice recumbit. 3. Pro confidentia seu acquiescentia et tranquillitate 
animi que oritur ex refugio. anime ad Christum et ejus receptione. 
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Primo et secundo significatu fiducia est de essentia. fidei et bene a 
theologis dicitur ejus forma ; sed tertio, recte ab aliis non forma sed 
effeetus fidei dicitur, quia nascitur ex ea, non vero eam consequitur.” 
—(Loc. xv. qu. x. 8. 3, v., also qu. xii. s, 4.) 


We have made these quotations chiefly for the purpose of 
illustrating the position, that as these distinctions were not 
present to the minds of tle Reformers, but were the growth 
of later speculation, we should not attribute to them any one 
of these distinet and definite opinions, without specific evidence 
bearing upon the precise point to be proved, and should not 
allow ourselves to be carried away by the mere words, trust 
and confidence, certainty and assurance, without a full and de- 
liberate consideration of the whole evidence bearing upon the 
meaning of the statements. The statements may be so de- 
finite as to indicate what of the views that were subsequently 
developed were held by the parties under consideration, or 
they may not. The statements of the Oatechisms of Geneva 
and Heidelberg are so expressed, as to convey the doctrine 
that personal assurance is of the essence of saving faith; the 
Confessions of the Reformed churches do not in general teach 
this doctrine; and the Homilies of the Church of England 
resemble more the Confessions than the Catechisms. Even 
if they were symbolical and authoritative, they would not 
make “ assurance, ” in the precise and definite sense in which 
Sir William here uses the word, “a necessary tenet of eecle- 
siastical belief.” 

Sir William’s second proof of his position is the “ sixth 
Lambeth Article.” The history of the Lambeth Articles - 
affords an irrefragable proof that Calvinism was the generally 
received doctrine of the great body of the highest authorities 
in the church and universities of England, and of the mass of 
the English clergy, in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth 
and of the sixteenth century: while nothing is more certain 
and notorious than that they never received the sanction of 
the church in its public, official character; that they never 
were imposed by any authority, civil or ecclesiastical; and that 
there is not a shadow of ground for alleging, that any Anglican 
clergyman is, or ever was, under any appearance of obligation 
to believe or teach any thing contained in them, the sixth 
Article or any of the other eight. 

But even if the Lambeth Articles were symbolical and autho- 
ritative, they would not impose an obligation to teach the 
precise and definite doctrine which is the subject of Sir 
William’s allegation. The sixth Article is in these words:— 
“ Homo vere fidelis, id est, fide justificante preeditus, eertus est 
plerophoria fidei, de remissione peccatorum suorum et salute 
sempiterna sua per Ohristum.” It would manifestly require 
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semething much more definite than this, to tie down men to 
. the maintenance of the position, that personal assurance is 
necessarily included in saving faith and belongs to its essence. 
It simply says, “ A true believer is certain with the assurance 
of faith.” It does not say that every believer is so, at all 
times; it defines nothing about the nature of the process by 
which the certainty is produced, or the ground on which it 
rests; it specifies nothing of the relation subsisting between 
faith and assurance: and on these grounds it is totally unfit 
for the purpose for which Sir William referred to it. The 
truth is, that a man might honestly subscribe this Lambeth 
Article, without being thereby committed to more than the 
position which, as we have explained, formed the real subject 
of controversy between the Reformers and the Romanists, viz., 
that the believer may and should be assured of his forgiveness 
and salvation. 

Sir William, however, not only asserts that assurance, in the 
sense in which it has been so often explained, “ still stands 
a necessary tenet of ecclesiastical belief” in the English 
Establishment, but he further says, that it does so “ more 
articulately” in the Irish. He gives no other references than 
those we have examined, to the Homilies and the Lambeth 
Articles, and of course none bearing upon the alleged greater 
“articulateness” of the Irish Church in this matter. The 
truth probably was this: Sir William must have known that 
the Lambeth Articles are not, and never were, of any autho- 
rity in the Church of England; and he would scarcely 
have ventured to refer to them as establishing any thing 
‘about the obligations of the clergy of that church. But 
he had probably read somewhere that the Lambeth Articles, 
though never imposed upon the Church of England, were, 
through Archbishop Ussher’s influence, sanctioned and adopted 
in the Church of Ireland,—a statement which is true in sub- 
stance, though not strictly correct ; and this was probably the 
whole of the knowledge, on the ground of which he thought 
himself entitled to assert the greater articulateness of the 
Irish Church, and to refer to the sixth Lambeth Article. 
In “the Articles of Religion agreed upon by the archbishops 
and bishops, and the rest of the clergy of Ireland, in the Con- 
vocation holden at Dublin in the year of our Lord God 1615,” 
the whole of the Lambeth Articles are embodied, though with 
-some additions and verbal alterations. The subject of assur- 
ance is thus stated in No. 37, under the head “ Justification 
and Faith:”— 

“ By justifying faith, we understand not only the common belief of 


the articles of Christian religion, and a persuasion of the truth of 
God’s Word in general, but also a particular application of the gra- 
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cious promises of the gospel to the comfort of our own souls; whereby 
we lay hold on Christ with all his benefits, having.an earnest trust 
and confidence in God, that he will be merciful to us for his only 
Son’s sake. So that a true believer may be certain by the assurance 
of faith of the forgiveness of his sins, and of his everlasting salvation 
by Citrist."—(Hardwick’s History of the Articles, Appendix, No. VI. 
pp- 347, 348.) 


It is somewhat difficult to say whether this could, with 
truth, be said to be more “ articulate” than the statements 
quoted from the “ Homilies.” The first sentence does seem 
to embody rather more of the tone and spirit of the Catechisms 
of Geneva and Heidelberg, though it is very far from being 
explicit in declaring their peculiar views upon this point. 
But then, in the second sentence, which is in substance a 
translation of the sixth Lambeth Article, there is an alteration 
which rather tells on the other side,—* may be certain,” instead 
of “ certus est ;” a change which confirms the view above given 
of the real meaning of the Article, and brings it nearer to the 
great fundamental Protestant position, vere fidelis potest et 
debet certus esse. There is nothing, then, in these Irish Articles 
of 1615 to commit any one who may receive and adopt them, to 
the doctrine that assurance is of the essence of faith. Sir 
William, however, probably meant the greater articulateness, 
which he predicated of the Irish Church, to refer to the more 
formal ecclesiastical sanction given to these statements in the 
Irish than in the English Establishment; and our answer to 
this is, that for two centuries past neither the Irish Church 
nor any of its bishops or clergymen, have furnished any ground 
whatever for the allegation, that they were under any obliga- 
tion to teach the doctrine of assurance, beyond what is im- 
plied in subscription to the English Articles. There was a 
period, indeed, when the Irish Articles, and, of course, the 
Lambeth Articles, were invested with some authority in Ire- 
land, but that period was brief, and has long since gone by. 
An investigation into the history and standing of the Irish 
Articles can now possess a merely historical value, and deter- 
mines no question of present duty. It is cufious and interesting, 
however; and we would refer those who desire full information 
upon this subject to Hardwick's “ History of the Articles of 
Religion,”—a book which, notwithstanding its strong anti-Cal- 
Vinistic prejudices, we cannot but commend most highly for 
ability and learning and general fairness,—(C. viii. and Ap- 
pendix vi.) We must again request our readers to notice and 
remember what is suggested by the fact, that Sir William made 
this assertion about the Churches of England and Ireland. 

But perhaps Sir William’s grandest display is to be found 
in the second paragraph of the passage on which we are 
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commenting, where he brings out the “series of the most 
curious contrasts ” which “ this dogma, with its fortunes, past 
‘ and present, affords.” He swells the number of these curious 
contrasts, by repeating what is really one and the same idea, 
in two or three different forms. He gives five “ curious con- 
trasts,” but the first three turn upon a single point, and the sub- 
stance of them may be embodied in one position, which, indeed, 
is the sum and substance of what Sir William is most anxious 
to establish, viz., that the whole of the Reformed churches 
have not only abandoned the doctrine of assurance, the fun- 
damental doctrine of the Reformation, but have all adopted 
the opposite Popish doctrine, which was taught by the Coun- 
cil of Trent when it condemned the doctrine of the Reformers. 

Before adverting to this leading position, we may notice his 
fourth and fifth specimens of “ curious contrasts,” which are 
of little importance except as very remarkable instances of 
the combination of ignorance and presumption. He states 
them thus :— 


“ Again, it is curious, that this, the most important variation in the 
faith of Protestants,—as, in fact, a gravitation of Protestantism back 
to Catholicity,—should have been overlooked, as, indeed, in his days 
undeveloped, by the keen-eyed author of ‘ The History of the Varia- 
tions of the Protestant Churches.’ Finally, it is curious, that, though 
now fully developed, this central approximation of Protestantism to 
Catholicity should not, as far as I know, have been signalised by any 
theologian, Protestant or Catholic.” 


If this variation was undeveloped in Bossuet’s time, it does 
not seem “curious” that it should have been overlooked by 
him, even though he was “ keen-eyed;” while we admit that it 
is “ curious,” if true, that “ it should not have been signalised 
by any theologian, Protestant or Catholic,” until Sir William 
Hamilton discovered and promulgated it. But the truth is, 
that this variation,—for there was a doctrinal variation upon 
this point, though certainly it was not of such magnitude as 
Sir William alleges,—was developed in Bossuet’s time, and was 
not overlooked by him, but was distinctly set forth, though 
not much enlarged ‘upon, in his “ History of the Variations.” 
Indeed, all Sir William’s assertions upon these points are 
wholly untrue. That this variation was not overlooked by 
Bossuet, is proved by the-following extract from his ‘“ History 
of the Variations,” liv. xiv. s. 90:— 


. “Les ministres qui ont écrit dans les derniers tems, et entr’autres, 
M. de Beaulieu (Le Blanc), que nous avous vu a Sedan, un des 
plus savans et des plus pacifique de tous les ministres, adoucissent le 
plus qu’ils peuvent le dogme de l’inamissibilité de la justice et méme 
celui de lu certitude de salut: et deux raisons les y portent: la pre- 
miére est l’eloiguement qu’en ont eu les Luthériens, a qu’ils veulent 
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sunir a quelque prix que ce soit: la seconde est l’absurdité et l’im- 
piété qu’on decouvre dans ces dogmes, pour peu qu'ils soient pénétrés, 

Toutes les fois que nos Réformés désavouent ces dogmes 
impies, louons-en Dieu, et, sans disputer davantage, prions les seule- 
ment de considérer que le Saint Esprit ne pouvait pas étre en ceux 
qui les ont enseignés et qui ont fait consister une grande partie de la 
Réforme dans de si indignes idées de la justice Chrétienne.” 


So far from this variation not having been signalised before, 
it actually formed one leading subject of a controversy that 
was carried on between theologians of distinguished eminence, 
both Protestant and Romanist, before the publication of 
Bossuet’s “ History of the Variations ;” and as this topic not 
only conclusively disproves Sir William’s assertions, but is fitted 
to throw light upon the general subject under consideration, 
we will give a brief notice,of the controversy referred to. 

In 1665, Louis le Blane, Lord of Beaulieu, Professor of Theo- 
logy in the College of the French Protestant Church at Sedan, 
a man of great ability and learning, published “* Theses Theo- 
logieze de Certitudine quam quis habere possit et debeat de sud 
coram Deo justificatione.” In these Theses, he described it as a 
misrepresentation of Papists, to allege that Protestants held, 
among other things, that personal assurance was necessaril 
comprehended in justifying faith and belonged to its essence; 
and explained what he held to be the doctrine generally taught 
by Protestants upon this subject. He represented their doc- 
trine as being substantially this, that believers can and should 
be assured of their being forgiven and being in a state of 
grace, and that the want of this assurance was faulty and sin- 
ful; but that this assurance was not the proper act of justify- 
ing and saving faith, and did not belong to its essence, since 
faith might exist for a time without it; that it was a result or 
consequence of faith, posterior to it in the order of nature, 
and frequently also of time; that though this assurance might 
be called an act of faith, it was but a secondary and reflex, 
not a primary and direct act of faith; and that while the cer- 
tainty attaching to this personal assurance might be called a 
certainty of faith, it was so named in an improper sense, since 
it did not rest immediately and exclusively upon what was 
actually contained in God’s Word, but partly also upon a re- 
flex act concerning ourselves. These are, in substance, the 
views, in regard to faith and assurance, which are set forth in 
the Westminster Confession, prepared twenty years before; 
and Le Blanc, without any parade of proofs or authorities, 
declared them to be then generally prevalent among Protes- 
tants. The prevalence of these views, of course, implied, and 
was seen and admitted to imply, a variation, or a departure 
from those held by the generality of the Reformers. 
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About seven years after, in 1672, the famous Antony Ar- 
nauld, Doctor of the Sorbonne, the friend and associate of 
Pascal and Nicole, published his work entitled, ‘Le Renverse- 
ment de la Morale de Jesus Christ, par les Erreurs des Calvin- 
istes touchant la Justification;” and as he meant to make the 
doctrine of assurance play an important part in proving that the 
Calvinists overturn the morality of Jesus Christ, he adduced at 
length (liv. ix. c. iii. and iv.) the evidence that Calvinists teach 
that “every believer is assured with the certainty of divine 
faith of his own justification and salvation ;” and in liv. x. ¢. iv., 
he gives ‘‘a refutation of a professor of Sedan, who had aban- 
doned the common sentiments of his sect concerning the cer- 
tainty of divine faith which they think that every believer has 
of his justification and salvation.” Arnauld’s evidence in sup- 
port of the ascription of this opinjon to Protestants is de- 
rived chiefly from the writers of the sixteenth century, and 
terminates with the Synod of Dort, in 1618, which, he alleges, 
sanctioned it; and as Le Blanc in his Theses had not pro- 
duced any authority, Arnauld, in refuting him, just referred 
to the evidence he had already adduced. In 1674, Le Blane 
published “ Theses Theologicz de fidei justificantis natura et 
essentia, in quibus varie Protestantium sententie referuntur 
et expenduntur, et breviter refelluntur que super ea re quidam 
liber recens Scriptori harum Thesium imputat.” These Theses 
as well as the former ones were afterwards embodied in his 
great work commonly called “ Theses Sedanenses,” of which 
the third edition was published at London in 1683. In these 
Theses concerning the nature and essence of justifying faith, 
he goes very fully into the whole subject, examines the autho- 
rities bearing upon it, and defends himself from the charges 
which Arnauld, in his “ Renversement,” had brought against 
him, of abandoning the common views of Protestants, and of 
concealing and misrepresenting their true doctrines. Le Blane, 
of course, did not deny that there had been many eminent 
Protestant divines who taught that personal assurance was 
necessarily included in saving faith. But he contended, and 
proved, that from the time of the Reformation downwards, 
there had always been some eminent Protestant writers who 
had taken a broader and more correct view of the nature of 
saving faith and of the relation between it and assurance,— 
that, in recent times, the number of divines who held this view 
had been progressively increasing,—that, nearly thirty years 
before this, it had obtained a great triumph, by being dis- 
tinctly set forth in the Westminster Confession, whose senti- 
ments upon this point had been generally approved of by 
Protestant writers; and that, on all these grounds, Arnauld and 
the Papists were acting unwarrantably in asserting that the 
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opposite view was that which had always been, and still was, 
held by Protestants. He claims in support of his views the 
concurrence of Zanchius, Peter Martyr, Musculus, Perkins, 
Bishop Davenant, and the other English divines who attended © 
the Synod of Dort, Ames, Du Moulin, Walzus, Wittichius, 
Mestrezat, &c. He expresses his concurrence in the state- 
ments of the Westminster Confession of Faith, and repeatedly 
refers to it (pp. 211, 216, 221, 222, 229), in disproof of the alle- 
gation of the Romanists, that opposite views had up till that 
time been generally maintained among Protestants. Le Blane 
admitted that, in the earlier period, views different from his, 
and from those of the Westminster Confession, were more gene- 
rally prevalent; but he contended that, in later times, mat- 
ters had changed, and the balance had turned to the other 
side. He, of course, did not deny that there had been a varia- 
tion here in the history of Protestant doctrine, though he did 
not think the change which had been brought about was one 
of great intrinsic importance, and maintained that, from the 
beginning, there had been some Protestants who held the views 
which had ultimately gained the ascendency. 

This elaborate dissertation of Le Blane was not only ap- 
proved of in general by Protestant divines, but it convinced an 
eminent Romish theologian of that period, Le Fevre, a doctor 
of theology of the Faculty of Paris, that Arnauld had misre- 
presented Protestants, in ascribing to them generally the doc- 
trine_of assurance. He expressed this opinion in a work written 
against Protestantism; and this again called forth the redoubt- 
able Jansenist, who published, in 1682, “Le Calvinisme Con- 
vaincu de Nouveau de Dogmes Impies contre ce qu’en on ecrit, 
M. Le Fevre, &c., et M. Le Blanc,” &e. In this work Arnauld 
went over the ground again without throwing much additional 
light upon it, or shaking any of Le Blane’s main positions. 

In the meantime a new combatant had entered the field. 
This was the famous Peter Jurieu, a man of singular talents 
and activity, who had formerly been professor at Sedan. In 
1675 he published his “ Apologie pour la Morale des Reformés, 
ou Defense de leur doctrine touchant la Justification, la perseve- 
rance des vrais saints, et la certitude que chaque fidéle peut et 
doit avoir de son salut,” in reply to Arnauld’s “ Renverse- 
ment.” This work Claude, the most distinguished defender of 
Protestantism in France, pronounced to be “one of the finest 
books that had appeared since the Reformation.” - The first 
two books of it treat of justification and perseverance, and the 
third and last of certitude or assurance. He takes very much | 
the same ground as Le Blanc, denying that Arnauld was en- 
titled to charge upon Protestants in general the doctrine that 
assurance is of the essence of faith, though admitting that this 
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doctrine was extensively taught among them in the sixteenth 
. eentury. He adduces a portion of the evidence of this, referring 
to Le Blane’s Theses for additional testimonies, and shows 
very ably and ingeniously, that neither the earlier nor the 
later doctrine was chargeable with the odious consequences 
which Arnauld had laboured to fasten upon them. He takes 
some pains to bring out the difference between the belief 
men have in articles of faith, and the assurance they have of 
their own forgiveness, and to show that men might doubt 
about their salvation without ceasing to be true believers. 
He exposes very ably and conclusively the futility of the 
attempt of Arnauld to draw an argument in favour of Popery 
from the concessions made by Le Blane and others, as to the 
variations in the doctrine of Protestants, and even an approxi- 
mation again in some minor doctrinal matters to the Church 
of Rome; and points out the folly of making so much ado 
about differences of so little intrinsic importance as those 
which had been exhibited, or might still subsist, among Pro- 
testants on the subject of assurance. 

Le Blane and Jurieu were both men of very fine talents 
and of extensive learning. Both have rendered important ser- 
vices to the cause of truth, and both have also done it some 
injury. Le Blane had a great desire to revoncile the differ- 
ences of contending sects and parties, and laboured to show 
that the points of difference among them, when calmly and 
deliberately examined, were not of great importance, and re- 
solved many of them into mere logomachies. He applied this 
principle to some of the topics controverted between Protest- 
ants and Papists, and not merely to topics so unimportant, 
comparatively, as assurance, but even to some branches of the 
great doctrine of justification,—a circumstance of which Nicole 
has skilfully availed himself in his work entitled, “ Prejuges 
Legitimes contre les Calvinistes.” As Le Blane brought ex- 
tensive theological learning, and a singularly ingenious and 
discriminating mind, to bear upon this object, his “'Theses Seda- 
nenses” must be regarded as a dangerous book for the young 
student of theology, who might be in danger of being misled 
by it into an under-estimate of the importance of having clear 
views and definite convictions upon many topics usually dis- 
cussed in polemic divinity; while it is certainly a work of the 
very highest value to the more mature theologian. 

- Jurieu is probably very much under-estimated by those whose 
knowledge of him has been derived, not from the perusal of 
_ his own writings, but from other sources. His reputation has 
suffered greatly in consequence of his having quarrelled with 
Bayle, who, after having formerly praised him and his writings 
in the highest terms, pilloried him through the whole of bis 
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Dictionary, making frequent occasions for assaulting him. 
Jurieu had some qualities which laid him open to such assaults. 
With great ability and penetration, and great mental energy 
and activity, he had a rashness and recklessness about him that 
often led him into scrapes, and afforded many a handle to his 
enemies,—to personal enemies, as Bayle,—or to opponents in 
controversy, as Bossuet. He threw himself with such eager- 
ness into every one of the many controversies in which he en- 
gaged, that he seemed for the time to see every thing through 
that medium, appeared to contend for victory quite as much 
as for truth, and was ever anxious to turn every thing to the 
account of the present controversial occasion. All this pro- 
duced sometimes a carelessness and rashness both in thestate- 
ment of facts and in the employment of arguments, which his 
friends could not defend, and which his enemies skilfully im- 
proved, This was just the kind of man whom Bayle was 
peculiarly qualified to expose; and he has done his best to 
turn his opportunities to good account. But all who are ac- 
quainted with Jurieu’s works, know that he was a man of very 
fine powers, that he has rendered very valuable services to truth 
in the discussion of some important questions, and has inflicted 
some deadly wounds even upon such opponents as Bossuet, Ar- 
nauld, and N icole. Though his reputation has been damaged by 
Bayle’s Dictionary, yet the mischief has been in some measure 
repaired by a very full, elaborate, and interesting life, in which 
justice is done to him, in Chauffepie’s Supplement to Bayle, 
vol. iii. 

Arnauld, Le Blanc, and Jurieu, are all first-class names in 
theological literature. Their labours ought to have been known 
to a man of Sir William’s pretensions, and yet we have seen 
that he has asserted, that a topic which formed a subject of 
formal and lengthened controversy between them, was unno- 
ticed and unknown until it was “ signalised” by himself. We 
could easily prove that this variation has been “signalised” 
by many theologians. But it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
this point. We shall quote one specimen, as it embodies at 
the same time a good summary ofthe chief reasons that 
tended to produce the change. It is taken from a common 
work of an eminent divine, published in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, “ Marckii Compendium Theologizw,” 
c. xxii. sect. 23. 


“Non diffitendum interim, de hac ipsa fiduciali applicatione diver- 
sum sentire quoque nostros, dum antiquiores juxta catachesim nostram 
faciunt hune Actum fidei essentialem, ad justificationem et salutem 
necessarium, sed non absque antecedenti amplexu et connexa resi- 
piscentia concipiendum ; Recentiores vero plures volunt potius esse eam 
fidei ipsius et justificationis consequens, quod abesse possit, fide et 
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salute manente, 1. Tum ob multorum veré Christum apprehenden- 
tium perpetuas dubitationes; 2. Tum ad vitandas Lary Pontificiorum, 
’ Arminianorum, et schismaticorum strophas, que vel homines ad secu- 
ritatem hoc fidei actu duci, vel obligari ad falsum credendum cum re- 
missio fidem sequatur, vel pro omnibus juxta hoc officium credendi 
mortuum esse Christum, clamant; 3. Tum denique, quod hee fiducia 
magis Dei beneficium speciale paucioribus proprium, quam officium 
commune sit.” 


We should now proceed to the more formal consideration of 
the leading position which, as we have seen, forms the sub- 
stance of Sir William’s first three “curious contrasts,” viz., 
that the whole of the Reformed churches have not only aban- 
doned the doctrine of assurance, the fundamental doctrine of 
the Reformation, but have all adopted the Popish doctrine 
which was taught by the Council of Trent when it condemned 
the doctrine of the Reformers. But our want of space pre- 
vents us from going so fully into the discussion of this posi- 
tion as we would have liked to have done, and had collected 
materials for doing. This, however, is not now very necessary, 
as the explanations already given, if well founded, are suffi- 
cient to prove that Sir William’s position, with a slight 
appearance of verisimilitude, is utterly destitute of truth. We 
would have liked, indeed, to have opened up more fully the 
true status questionis between the Romanists and the Protes- 
tants, both of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; to 
have brought out the evidence of what we believe to be the 
truth upon this point; and to have illustrated the bearing of 
all this upon the explanation of the statements on this matter 
contained in the Westminster Confession: but we have now 
space only for a few hints. 

Sir William calls the doctrine of assurance,—that is, of 
course, the doctrine that assurance of personal salvation is 
necessarily included in saving faith,—‘ the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all the churches of the Reformation,” ‘ the common 
and differential,” “the primary and peculiar,” doctrine of 
the Reformation. Some of the Reformers made strong and 
exaggerated statements’ about the importance of their pecu- 
liar opinions upon this point; and Nicole, and other old Popish 
controversialists, in dealing, as with a known and familiar 
thing, with that variation, which was unknown to all theolo- 
gians until Sir William “ signalised” it, have endeavoured 
to show that a change upon a topic so important should have 
led men to return to the Church of Rome. Yet neither Re- 
formers nor Romanists, even in the heat of controversy, have 
ever put forth such extravagant exaggerations upon this point 
as those we have quoted from Sir William. To represent the 
doctrine of assurance as “the fundamental principle of all the 
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churches of the Reformation,” is really, in plain terms, nothing 
better than raving. It carries absurdity upon the face of it. 
From the very nature of the case, no doctrine upon such a 
subject could be the fundamental principle of the Reformed 
churches. Even if the Reformers had been contented, as they 
should have been, with asserting the general position that be- 
lievers can and should be assured of their own salvation, and 
if the Romanists had ventured to meet this general position 
with a direct and unqualified negative,—even in that case, no 
sound-minded man, whatever he might have been tempted to 
say in the heat of controversy, could have deliberately re- 
garded this difference as fundamental. But while this was 
really and practically the controversy between them, yet, as we 
have explained, the formal or technical ground of contention 
was reduced within still narrower limits, the Papists professing 
to deny the doctrine of their opponents only with this explana- 
tion, that by assurance they meant the infallible certainty of 
divine faith, by which men believed the great doctrines of reli- 
gion; and many of the Reformers, injudiciously and incautiously 
accepting this explanation, and er forward the notion 
that personal assurance is necessarily included in saving faith, 
as an argument in support of it. The controversy thus turned 
in form upon the kind or measure of the certainty attaching to 
men’s convictions on the subject of their own state and pros- 
pects, and the grounds on which the actual certainty contended 
for might be established. It is impossible that any particular 
doctrine upon such points as these could “ have been consti- 
tuted into the fundamental principle of all the churches of the 
Reformation ;” and, therefore, Sir William's position might be 
safely and reasonably rejected, even by those who have no great 
knowledge of these matters, as an incredible absurdity. 

Sir William plainly asserts, that a precise and definite doe- 
trine upon this subject was, in opposition to the Reformers, 
laid down by the Council of Trent, and that this Popish doc- 
trine has now been adopted by all the Protestant churches. 
But this notion, though not altogether destitute of an apparent 
plausibility, has no real foundation in truth. It is no doubt 
true that in so far as there has been a deviation from the views 
generally held by the Reformers, it has proceeded in a direction 
which tends to diminish the differences between Protestants 
and Papists. But, indeed, it can scarcely be said with truth, 
that either the Reformed Churches or the Church of Rome 
were formally and officially committed to any very definite 
doctrine upon this subject. There is nothing, as we have seen, 
precise and definite upon this topic in the Confessions of the 
Reformed churches. There is nothing so definite in any of 
the Calvinistic Confessions of the sixteenth century, in favour of 
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assurance being of the essence of saving faith, as there is in 
the Westminster Confession on the other side. With respect 
’ to the deliverances of the Council of Trent upon this subject, 
we have to remark, Ist. That they condemned several positions 
which had not been laid down by the Reformed churches, but 
merely put forth by individual Reformers, and which Protes- 
tants, both at the time and since, have thought untenable and 
exaggerated ; 2d. That a difference of opinion existed in the 
council itself, and that this prevented their giving any very 
definite, positive deliverance. Catharinus, one of the most 
eminent divines of that period, maintained in the council 
views upon the subject of assurance substantially the same as 
those held by the generality of the Reformers; he continued to 
hold these views; and after all the deliverances of the council 
had been passed, he maintained that none of his positions had 
been condemned, and that he was still at liberty to profess 
them. Indeed, while the whole tone and spirit of the deliver- 
anees of the council upon this subject is adverse to the views 
of the Reformers, its chief formal deliverance is just this, 
“Nullus scire valet certitudine fidei, cut non potest subesse falsum, 
se gratiam Dei esse consecutum ” (sess. vi. ¢. ix.); where the 
matter is thrown back very much upon the point, that the 
certainty claimed is the certainty of faith, and where some 
additional materials for metaphysical speculation are provided, 
by the clause we have put in italics. 

The view we have given of these points, in their bearing upon 
the state of the question, is fully confirmed by what we find in 
Cardinal Bellarmine when treating of this topic. (De Justific., 
lib. iii. c. ii. et iii.) After admitting the existence of 
different opinions on the subject in the Council of Trent and 
in the Church of Rome, he gives this as the doctrine held by 
the great body of Romish theologians in opposition to the 
errors both of Protestants and Romanists, “‘ Non posse homines 
in hac vita habere certitudinem fidei de sud justitid, iis exeep- 
tis quibus Deus speciali revelatione hoc indicare dignatur;” and 
in giving more formally the state of the question, he puts it in 
this way, “ Utrum debeat aut possit aliquis sine speciali reve- 
latione, certus esse certitudine fidei divinae, cui nullo modo potest 
subesse falsum, sibi remissa esse peccata.” Here we see the 
controversialist stands intrenched behind the “ certitudo fidei 
divinae cui nullo modo,” &c., and ealls upon his opponent to 
prove that the certitude or assurance to which he lays claim, is 
possessed of such qualities, and is based upon such grounds, as 
these phrases are understood to indicate. But while the great 
Popish controversialist takes care at first to intrench himself be- 
hind these safeguards, he afterwards brings out somewhat more 
fully and freely, though still not without precaution, the whole 
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of what he and Romish writers in general have inculcated upon 
this point. Inc. viii. he lays down and undertakes to prove 
the four following positions: “1. Non posse haberi certitudi- 
nem fidei de propria justitia,”"—a denial of the Protestant 
potest ;” 2.“ Neminem teneri ad illam habendam etiamsi forte 
posset haberi,”—a denial of the Protestant “ debet ;” 3. “Non 
expedire ut ordinarie habeatur ;” 4. ‘“‘ Reipsa non haberi nisi 
a paucis, quibus a Deo specialiter justificatio propria reve- 
latur.” These positions formed then, and in substance they 
form still, the real points of divergence between Protestants 
and Papists upon the subject of assurance. The technicalities 
of the controversy are somewhat altered, while its substance re- 
mains the same. The grand question still is, as it has always 
been, Is it practicable, obligatory, and expedient, that believ- 
ers should be assured of their justification and salvation? 
Upon this question the Reformed churches have always main- 
tained, and still maintain, the affirmative; while the Romanists, 
for obvious reasons, have always taken the other side. Modern 
Protestants, as the result of a more careful, deliberate, and 
unembarrassed examination of the subject, than the Reformers 
were able to give to it, have become indifferent about the 
question, whether this assurance should be called the certainty 
of faith, or have plainly admitted that this designation was an 
improper one; and they have modified also an extreme view 
aboyt the precise relation subsisting between assurance and 
saving faith,—a view which seems to have been suggested by @ 
desire to establish the warrantableness of this designation. 
This is really the sum and substance of the variation, of the 
change which has taken place. 

We are confident that no one who is competently acquainted 
with this subject. and who surveys the history of the discus- 
sions regarding it with calmness and deliberation, can fail to 
see that this is the true state of the case. And if this, or any 
thing like this, be indeed the true state of the case, what an 
extraordinary mass of unaccountable misrepresentation must 
be the view given of the matter by Sir William Hamilton! 
His view is to be exposed and overthrown by establishing these 
two positions: Ist. That from the nature of the case, no doc- 
trine upon the subject of assurance could have been the funda- 
mental principle of the Reformers; and, 2d. That the differ- 
ence between the Reformers and the generality of modern 
Protestant divines is not one of fundamental importance, even 
when regarded merely in its relation to this non-fundamental 
subject, and of course sinks into insignificance when viewed in 
its relation to the general system of Protestant doctrine. 


Sir William seems to have been half conscious of the absur- 
dity of making such strong and tragical statements upon such 
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a subject as this; and therefore he makes an attempt, in eon- 
clusion, to involve the great Protestant doctrine of justifica- 
tion in one common ruin with the comparatively small doctrine 
of assurance.’ He represents it as a consequence of the change 
which he alleges has taken place in the views of Protestants 
in regard to assurance, that “the Protestant symbol (‘ Fides 
sola justificat,— Faith alone justifies’), though now eviscerated 
of its real import, and now only manifesting an unimportant dif- 
ference of expression, is still supposed to mark the discrimina- 
tion of the two religious denominations. For both agree that 
the three heavenly virtues must all concur to salvation, and 
they only differ, whether faith, as a word, does or does not 
involve hope and charity.” This would be the most dangerous 
of all Sir William’s misrepresentations, were it not rendered 
innocuous by its extravagance and absurdity. Even if the 
deviation from the views of the Reformers, and the return to 
Popish notions upon the subject of assurance, had been as 
great as Sir William represents it, this would not have affected 
the differences between Protestants and Romanists upon any 
thing really involved in the doctrine of justification. Sir 
William’s statement, though applied only to the doctrine that 
faith alone justifies, seems fitted and intended to convey the 
impression, that the whole Protestant doctrine of justification 
has been exploded and abandoned; and, therefore, the first re- 
mark we have to make upon it is this,—that there are some im- 
portant differences between Protestants and Romanists on the 
subject of justification which are not directly touched by the 
position, that faith alone justifies. We refer, of course, to the 
vitally important questions, 1st, as to the meaning and import, 
and 2d, as to the cause, or ground, or foundation, of justifica- 
tion. Even though the doctrine that faith alone justifies were 
“ eviscerated,” Protestants might and should maintain their 
whole controversy with Romanists upon these fundamental 
points. We remark, in the second place, that all that is im- 
portant in Protestant doctrine, as comprehended under the 
head that faith alone justifies, is untouched by any change that 
has taken, or could take place, in regard to assurance. 
The two main questions usually discussed between Protest- 
ants and Romanists under this head are these: Ist, Is 
there any thing else in men themselves which stands in the 
same relation to justification as faith does !’—Protestants 
answering this question in the negative, and Papists con- 
tending that there are six other virtues, as they call them, 
including, of course, hope and charity, which stand in the ve 

same relation to justification. Protestants admitted that all 
these virtues do and must exist in justified men, and might thus 
in a sense, be said, to use Sir William’s phrase, “to concur to 
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salvation ;” but they wholly denied that they have any such bear- 
ing as faith has upon the justification of a sinner. 2d. In what 
capacity or respect is it that faith justifies? Is it as an instru- 
ment, or as a condition, or as a meritorious cause! Surely it 
is quite plain, that even if a man had come to believe all that 
is taught by the Council of Trent upon the subject of assur- 
ance, he might still, without any inconsistency, maintain all 
the doctrines of the Reformers upon these important points. 

Sir William adverts to the fact, that the deviation from 
the views of the Reformers upon the subject of assurance, 
which he represents as an abandonment of “the fundamental 
principle of all the Reformed churches,” is embodied in the 
Westminster Confession; and yet there can be no doubt that 
the whole doctrine of the Reformers upon the subject of justi- 
fication is set forth with most admirable fulness and precision 
in the 11th chapter of that document, while no ingenuity, how- 
ever great, could devise even a plausible pretence for alleging 
that there is any inconsistency in this. 

We have some apprehension that the controversial spirit is 
rising and swelling in our breast, and therefore we abstain 
from making any reflections upon the extraordinary scene 
which we have considered it our duty to unfold. 

We are sorry that so much space has been occupied with a 
mere exposure of Sir William’s blundering and inaccuracy, as 
we would have liked to have attempted something in the way 
of expounding and ineulcating the great truth taught in Serip- 
ture, and set forth in the Westminster Confession, upon the 
subject of assurance. That it is practicable, obligatory, and 
expedient, that believers should be assured of their justifica- 
tion and salvation, was not, certainly, “ the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all the Reformed churches,” but, the fundamental 
principle of the teaching of the Reformed churches on the 
subject of assurance. It is fully and clearly declared in the 
Westminster Confession. It has been held professedly by the 
whole body of Calvinistic divines, both before and since the 
variation which Sir William has signalised. And yet we fear 
it has at all times been too much neglected, both theoretically 
and practically, viewed both as declaring a truth and enforcing 
a duty. We believe that the prevailing practical disregard of 
the privilege and the duty of having assurance, is, to no incon- 
siderable extent, at once the cause and the effect of the low 
state of vital religion amongst us,—one main reason why there 
is so little of real communion with God as our reconciled 
Father, and so little of real, hearty devotedness to his cause 
and service. Some sense of the sin and danger of negleeting 
this subject occasionally arises in men’s minds, and is from time 
to time pressed upon the notice of the church. But in many 
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cases, such attempts have only led to controversial discussions, 
and have failed in producing any beneficial practical results, 
It is not easy to’ keep the exact high road of truth; and men, 
filled with some one important idea or object, are very apt to 
run into exaggerations and extremes. Upon no subject has 
this been more conspicuously the case than on that of assur- 
ance; partly, perhaps, because of the influence of Luther, 
Calvin, and their associates. It has happened repeatedly in 
the history of the church, that pious and zealous men, impressed 
with the importance of getting a larger share of attention to 
the subject of assurance, have been led into the adoption of 
untenable and erroneous positions concerning it. Then the 
champions of orthodoxy have buckled on their armour, and have 
demonstrated by irrefragable logic that these positions are 
characterised by, it may be, confusion, inconsistency, and error; 
and then men, satisfied upon this point, settle down again upon 
their lees, and think no more of the importance of coming to a 
decisive adjustment upon the question as to what is their pre- 
sent relation to God, and what are their future prospects. 
This is the abuse, not the use of controversy. The uses of 
theological controversy are, to expose error, and to pro- 
duce and diffuse clear and correct opinions upon all points 
of doctrine. It is the church’s imperative duty to aim at these 
objects, and controversy seems to be as indispensable with a 
view to the second as to the first of them. But it is an evil 
and an abuse, when the exposure of error is made to serve as 
a substitute for the realization and application of what is ad- 
mitted to be true. This has repeatedly, in the history of the 
church, taken place in regard to the subject of assurance; and 
this result, again, has, we are persuaded, been productive of in-- 
jurious consequences to the interests of true religion, and 
tended to keep the church at a low point in the seale of de- 
votedness and efficiency. 

Sir William has another theological demonstration of a some- 
what imposing description, which seems to require notice and 
exposure. It is contained in the following passage :— 


‘“‘ Averments to a similar effect might be adduced from the writings 
of Calvin; and, certainly, nothing can be conceived more contrary to 
the doctrine of that great divine than what has lately been promul- 
gated as Calvinism (and, in so far as I know, without reclamation), in 
our Calvinistic Church of Scotland. For it has been here promul- 
gated, as the dogma of this church, (though in the face of its Confes- 
sion, as in the face of the Bible), by pious and distinguished theolo- 
gians, that man has no will, agency, moral personality of his own, God 
being the only real agent in every apparent act of his creatures; in 
short (though quite the opposite was intended), that the theological 
scheme of the absolute decrees implies fatalism, pantheism, the nega- 
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tion of a moral Governor as of a moral world. For the premises, arbi- 
trarily assumed, are atheistic; the conclusion, illogically drawn, is 
Christian. Against such a view of. Calvin's doctrine, and of i 
orthodoxy, I for one must humbly, though solemnly, protest, as (to 
speak mildly), not only false in philosophy, but heretical, ignorant, 
suicidal in theology.”—(Discussions, p. 628.) 


This is intended as an assault upon Dr Chalmers, and upon 
his views on the subject of philosophical necessity. We think 
we can easily prove that this assault is unwarranted, and that 
the grounds on which it rests are utterly untenable; while, at 
the same time, we do not altogether approve of the way in 
which the subject of philosophical necessity has been repre- 
sented and applied by Edwards and Chalmers. These topics 
may perhaps form the subject of a future article. 


END OF VOL. V. 





